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DARJEELIiSTG DISTRICT. 


CKAPTER I, 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Tub district of Darjeeltug lies IwtnreoD. 26* 31’ Had 27* iS'OmuL 
north latitude, and hgtiroon 87^ 69' nud 88“ 53' oast longitude. 

It oontoiDa a total area of 1,1G4 aqnaro miles, and a population 
of 249,117 souls. The principal town, which is also the edmiais- 
trative head-quarters of the dLstriot, ia Uaijeeliug, situated in the 
lower Himalajoa in 27' 3' north latitude and 8S* 16' east 
longitude. The name Darjeeling is a oorruprion of the 

preoious stone or oceleslastitfal sueptre, which ia emhlematio of the 
thunderbolt of Bakhta (todm) and of a place. It mnnnn 
therefore the place ef the dorjt, the mystio. thunderbolt of the 
l4maist religion, this being the name by whioh the Buddhist 
monastery- which once stood on Ohaerrntory Hill was formerlj 
known. 

In shape tho district peaemhles an irregtiiai triangle, of whioh 
the apex projects into British terrltorj, while the base rests on 
Sikkim. It ie a frontier diatriot, running up between N'ep^l and. 

Bhutan and atretebing from the plaias of Bengal on the south to 
the State of Siktim on the north, 'Jhe Biitish frontier ia 
demacoated from the Utter State by a series of rivers and moantain 
torrents, fr.jin Nepal ou the west by the lofty Singalilu chain of 
mountoiiis, and from Bhutan on the north-east by the Jaldh&kA 
rirer, while its sonth-oastern and eouthera boundary marches 
with the British districts of J alpolgnrt and Pumea, 

The territory oompriaed within the diatriot is not marked Nstonl 
out by any natural tenturei as a region complete in itself. 1 ^™"%“-*- 
compri^au area which, os a portion of ihe great Himalayan 
range, is quite inrigm Scant, end the limits of which hare been 
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deterrrined by political oonsidGraiioiia.^ It la no larger tbim a 
small Eagliah cotinty, but it mngi^ in aldtad^ £rom 300 to 12+000 
feet abova foa-lovel. The Tarai atrefeUt^ along the base of the 
hiUa, a low-lvlug strip shnt in on the uorth by the giant onllierB 
oi the HimAlayas, GecgTap1iiriall>*», thifl tract bfilotiga to the 
plains o£ IuriidL+ but geologically it is a sort of neutral eouiitry+ 
being composed in places neither of the aHuvitim of the plflins nor 
of the rocts of the hilK but, for a great part, of dterDatuig beds 
of sand^ gravel and bouldera brought down from the mountaitis- 
Botaoicallj^ it is readily defined as the region of forest treca, 
among which the #a/ (5Ao™ ■<//*) is oouspicuous, The 

rBTnaindor of the diatrict conrista of a masa of mountoiiioiis spurs 
and ranges rising to the height of I2j(i00 feet. Tbcre are no fiat 
Talleys or plains in the whole oountry, no lakes or precipices of 
any consequence below that elevatioDp and few or no bora slopes, 
escept where the %"irpu ferest has yielded place to the tea-garden 
or the field o! the oultirator. The main ran^ wind end Hg-z^ 
in all direotions, giving off a number of long spur^ on either 
fiank ; the raUeys thus ferTued present a great variety of climafe 
and elevation^ For the most piiTt+ they stretoh from north to 
south, wliSe the conrsca of the principal rivers are m the fiftiTiie 
direotioii; but many of the spurs nud of tbo lortcnfe flowing 
between them run east and west, and even in fiome coses from 
sonth to north, Confiiequanlly+ the interior of the distriert lios more 
than once been described ns a confused labyrinth of ridges and 
Tolleya. 

Prom the prE^ceding awoant it will bo seen that Darjeeling 
falls naturally into two dletinct tmets, the Tarai immediately 
beneath the hilK Ji^id the ridges and deep valleyfi of the lower 
Himilayaa^ The Tarni portion of the district ia a low*lying belt 
of country, travortied by nnmoroua rivers, and streanua rushing 
down from the hills and by the upland ridges w^hich mark their 
ooutfics. It is cn unhedthy marshy tmet, formerly covered by 
denise malarioufl jungle, in which aboriginal tribe* of Meches, 
Dhimslfi and Kodies bnmt olerkrinpa and roified their scanty crops 
of rice and cotton on a ^stom^ if system it can be called, of 
nomadic husbandry^ It has now been estenaiTely cleared for 
tea-gardens and settled tillage, but etUl coutaina large blocks of sif/ 
fere&t interspersed with cultivated laud and village sites- Behind 
the Taraij fhc mouDtains tower abruptly from the ploinai which 
are hero only about 300 feet above sea-levcl,lTi lofty spurs reaching 
to 6,000 and 10,000 f^t, and ctilmina'e in a sedof long ridges 
and valleyAo ording to on© of the earliest travellers in the 
district, monntains in 1830 ware completely clothed with 




a 

for«t from the top to the very bottom, and formed rather a 
sombre feature m the landscape, owing to ihe fameqesa of tint and 
want of break or Yariety on the surTeos^ The elopes^ from 
about 6,000 feet downward?^ are now dotted with trim tea-gardena* 
interspersed with mEill tracts of land re.'OrA^od for native oultiYatora, 

Above that loYel they are clothed in donsa foi^j through which 
torrente ntsh down, their position often only indicated by the 
t>f thfl forest into thdr beds; hot at the higher levels 
cm the- Slngalila range there are wide grassy slopes hroten here 
and there with pine foresi s and mosses of rhododendronfl. 

There is a great differonee between the fiooneiy presented by a wMrj 
this part of the district and Ihat met with in tlio belt of cpoimtiy 
akirtiDg the foot of the hills. The more elovated portion of the 
Tarai eon tains numerous tea-garden a, the monotonous fertility of 
which affords a atidking oontnist to the estensiTo forests elsewhere^ 

Lower down, the eonntiy is more open and is dotted with eulti- 
vatota* homeafeada, enclosed in shady groYea of bamboo and plan¬ 
tain. The general nature of the ELceneiy iix thia part of Darjeeling 
boa been well doficribed in Sir Joseph nooker^s* aceotint of the 
idew from Pankhab&ri. Bohind, the Ilimdlayaa rise in steep 
confused masses. Below, the ranges, os for nig the eye can roach 
east otkd west, throw spurs on to the plains of India, These are 
very thJokly w'ooded, and ondoBO broad, dead-flat, hot and damp 
valleys. The Tarai district forms a very irregjlor belt, Bointily 
clothed, and interfisded by innumerable rivTileia from tho hills, 
which unite and divide again on tho flat, lill, emerging from the 
region of many trees, they enter the ploina,. following devious 
conrsas, which glisten like stiver threads. The whole horizon k 
bounded by the sea^lite expamie of the pliiinSj which stretch away 
into the region of stmahine and fine wcalhor, in one bonndlei^ 
fist." 

To the north of the Tarai, the EimAlayoa stand out in a 
BQccession of bold spurs, the appeamnoe of wlffch has been oom^ 

•pared with that of the weather-beaten front of a moimtaiiious 
coast. In the iaterior tho scenery is of a v^ilder and tnoro magni¬ 
ficent desenption. Here the hdls form a eeriea of lofty ridges 
oontamiiig deep valleys, many Ihouaand feet deep, and still coveted 
in many plaoes with a den^ mass of forest trocs festooned with 
mo^ and dnppiog with moistufo. These shady forests give tho 
Booneiy of Darjeeling a distinctivo ohsrocter* as they ooutfdh a 
very luxuriant vegetation, ranging from tho matted cana-brakca 
of the Taroi and the tropical forms of the lower valleys to the oak 
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and pins forests ’wMch clothe the high^ ridges. Along the 
banka of the larger and from 1,5U^ to 2|U(jD leet up the 

motmtain ridgeSi w a trepiE^t forc^ which also eatenda across the 
level flats in the Tara! at the base of the outer spurs. On diy 
ilopes in the bills and along old ri^'er beds In the Tarn there is 
little undergtowih^ “but elsewhere it is dense and luxuriant. In 
the forests which clothe the hills In the sub-tempemte zone from 
2J)00 to 5^t>UU feet^ bambocKs^ plantains and palms are numeroua, 
the screw pine is commonly Eeoup and the graceful tree-fcm with 
its feathery crown is abundant. Above 5,000 feet is the temperate 
«oee, in which maple% oaks, che^>tiiats and magnolias are met with 
in great abundance; the trece ore mantled with ferns, mosses 
and epiphytic oi'cluds; and the wlite-fio wered' tnaguoUa blossoms 
so profusely in pkoes that the forests on the Aapks of the moun¬ 
tains appear as if eprinkled with snow^ Oreluds cease to bo 
abundant at 8,000 feet, from w'hloh lovel rhododeudroas ore 
plentiful, some growing into great trees and otheTs clothing the 
hill-rides with a thick growth of shrubs. At a stiH higher level 
the ridges are crowned by dumps of pino trass, often blarfcd by 
lightning or twisted and gnarled by the violent storms to which 
they are exposed. The eSect in either case ia equally picturesquOp 
as they stand out against the line of snowy peaks whioh bounds 
the horizon. 

Tho Hiiuahiyiiu range has been oomunnly divided into three 
zones:“the great range of snowy peaks, w'hich, roughly speaking, 
form the axis of the cliam ; the I/sw'cr or Outer Uimalayaa, form¬ 
ing fi bread belt of mountoine of inferior, though stdl consider* 
able, altitude south of tho snows; and, thirdly, the comparatirdy 
low bills forming the SulnHiiunlayan Bone, either as ridges or 
spurs contiguous with tbe outer hilU or separated from them by 
the flat-bottomed valleya known as In Darjeeling the 

mountains belong to the Low'cr III rod] ay a zone and consist of 
long tortuous ranges, running generally from north to south 
throughout its length. ^Ihe Bub-lltmalaynn zone ia altogether 
wanting, and the detached ridges met dsewdiera m the Uimalayoa 
are unrepresented; while the snowy range liea far beyond the 
limits of the district to the north, where it gives the appearance of 
a long range of monutains stretcliiEig east and wcfit at an average 
distauec of about 50 tuilcg. This range forma the great backbone 
of the Darjeeling Hiinillajaa. To the north-west tower the giant 
peaks of Kinchinjunga lSB,146 feet), onJ to the northeast is 
Dongkja ^35,184 feet) at a distance of rntl ar Ir ^ than 50 miles. 
From K-tnchinjimgs the Smgallii range, an immeuso ridge 60 
miles long, stretdies south to the plains, forming the boundaij 
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between NepSi and ParjecUrg* It ia the eontiunafJoti of thla 
ridge in a. aontli and then fonth-eafitetlj dj jection hy Tangltt find 
Senchal, with ita varioaa lateral epnrs^ which eonatitutes tie 
DEirjeelng hill territoiy west of the Tist^ To the ea^ of that 
rirer a lofiy ridsje nms sontliwarda from Dongkja, dividing at 
Gipmoehl 18 feetj into two greoi one of which runa to 

the south-eo£t and the other to ttie south-west, including between 
them the viilley of the JaJdhAlii. It la the lower half of the 
south-westem epor^ with ifa numerons ramiricationt^ that conati' 
tutea tlie Iiills of Kftlimpong east of the Tfsta. Ihe highest point 
of these hilU is where the muin ridge first ontum British temtorj, 
where it has an altitude of over lO.UUU leet ; the other emlnen<^ 
do not exceed 7,000 or 8^000 feet^ 

The Singaljla ridge is the most interesting one in thia pari; of 
the Him&Inyaa. It commandii Xepil on one eide, and Siildm 
and Dm^eeling on tho other ^ and it is tho water shed of two groat 
river BjE^einSj for the streujna on its western flank run into the 
Knatf an affluent of the Ganges^ while those on ita eastejn Bank 
run into the Tista, an affluent of the lirEdmiiiLpntra, l! in a ridge 
ranging from lO^ODO to 12,U00 feet lugh* the highest peala of 
which ore Sandakphn (11,929 feet)i and l^halut (11,811 feet), 
where the boundaries of Nepal, Darjeeling and ^iMdm moet« 
A nniabcr of spurs descend eastward fiom the mam ridge into 
the Darjeeling temtory. These spurs are of great e^tent^ one 
being 6 miles long, two 12 ndlesi and maoj 2 or 4 miles in 
length. 

South-east of the Singalill range four great hiU range* lodlato 
a central point at Ghitm, a saddle 7 ,373 feet in elevation 
flituated to the norlh-weat of Sendml^ One, tho Ghum rangOj 
climbs due west to Simano-basti, where it meeU the SiugslxtA 
range, the elevation of the crest Tm^dng from 7,000 to 7000 
feet^ To tho south, the Fonchal-Maiiaidiram range trends 
generally Bouthwards towards Knrseang, reochiDg an devotion 
of 6,000 to 8,600 feet in its uorthera half and about 7,000 
feet tOTvard^ the south, tho highest pcinta being East Seucbal 
(8.6CJ0i feetj, Tiger Hill (8,016 feetj, and West Sendna] (8,163 
feet). The third raoge, ihe Takdah or Tsngbu range, branches 

off from the main Senchjrl ridge below liget Hill, at a saddle 
3 miles oast of Ghum, and then lakes a north-easterly directioD 
einking gradually from the heigbi of 7,300 feet to 680 feet 
at the junclioD of the Great liaAglt and Tista rivem. The 
fonrth Tunge^ I bo Da;jeeJmg^jR]bpahar range, on which are 
ftituated the caLtonmeuta of Jiatapshar and JalipahAr and the 
civil etallon ci Dairjseling, extends northward from Ghujiij at 
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fiwt nnng rather abruptly to the height of 7,S«(J feet, then 
gradually deicending ,10 7,002 feet at the Chauriata in 
iJarjMling, and Bgain riaing to 7,163 feet at Ob*ejTatoiy Hill, 
At thia point the range divides into two, the Lebong epup and 
the Takvar spur enclosing betwoeq them the narrow valley of 
the Rangjt, a tribatary of the (Jreal Rangit. 

To the e^t of the Tiita, the oouatry** is ant np by ridges of 
vwjriag height ond steepness, soparaftd by aairow volleys, the 

dlwl 1 mountains. These ^idgee 

detach into the plains at 300 to 1,000 fast above sca-ievel, 

nsiag in he we.t to 10.500 feet at Riehidfi, a moLnloio not fo^ 
Irera the injunction ^mt of Darjeeling with Sikkim and Dhutin, 

^ S"“«<>tojiglQ (6.300 Iset), both on the 

outer range omkoking the Duars, and Podamlu (6,i?00 feet) and 

TbeT^e36on^OBoulh.«aitaTn side of tbs SingallU ridge 
Z "vem; and dl 

heTT^-' Vthe Tisfaand 

lie tnhntarics, oxaepl the exln-me (attorn end, where the 

^ ofl pri4^* 

TI-Tula. The Tiita. like many of the other great rivers of Norlhsm 

thrlukT^ ^Himalayas and burste 
through the mount.m barrier before it reaohes BriiUh torritort 

fall, info S Brabmspu 

distant from the at .vP , 

Daij6olingit,prinitrihi.t ^^''^ it enters this dirtriel:. In 
it, left Imnk.'^aad The ? I'T ^rlll on 

and theSivok'on if, right’^^A ife ^y^ng, 

Great Eangil, where orl „7 ,1 juoelion wuh the 

district can be obtained a flni views in the 

«u-ois the etroal This 

thecommoaioatioosol thi^drlf'f P“t in 

the great trade rout** across the jJ with 

The Tista is l^a¥ ’ ? , , ® P“® mto Tibet, 

where it is a broad mom *** eomse throngh tio hjlU, 

tain torren';, with ntuncroos shallows and 
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rftpid&* Ita eurreot h very awift, jimniDg in pkoigs at the rate of 
i4 rntJ#a aa hour, and it is liubk to sudden i Whoa it enters 
tho plains, it has a widtJi o£ 7U0 ox SW yardSf aitd beconios 
navigable by small boats, but for seme distanco navigation ia very 
difficult and precarious, owing to tbo rapids and the numerous 
rooks and boulders in the bed of the river. In the diy soosim Ik 
waters are sea-green \ but after rain the admixture of t^lcaieoufi 
detrilns gives them a milky- hue. The aoonery oloug tlie river 
honks is extremely beautiliil+ Tho lower itdopes'of the moiiDtains 
ore clothed in do use forest overhanging its waters, whieh rush 
down over a roclgr bod between high bankst now shelring and now 
abmpt, whila in the background riso, tier above tier, the great 
anowy moaecs of the Himihiyas. 

The Oraat Baugit, the chief afBuaut of the Tists, autem Dar^ tIh Qnmi 
jeollng district from the west and forms part of the northern 
bouudarj-p flowing from wmt to oast till it joins the Tisto. Its 
aflSuents, above the point of junciion with the Tlsta, ara th6 
Ban^u, the Little Ban git, and tha KammaUk wliieh succofisively 
fall info it itpon its Fouthorn bank. Above tho point wheio it 
receives tho waters of the Eanam^n, tho craur^o of tho tpreat 
Ban git lies entirel}'^ in Sikkim. The river, beliig poir-ly a 
mountain fitroam, is not navignMa within Darjeeling at any 
time of tha year. It has shehriug banks, generally clothed with 
forest, but with patches of culUVation here and there, and ^a stduy 
and sandy Ijed, One of tha most ptotiLrccquc places along its 
ooujso ia whore it meets the waters of the Tistei Um there ia a 
great dideronoe in the colour of the two rivere, tho Tfeta being 
turgid and milky white, thg Ilongit dark green and very clear. 

Tho waters preserve thcir colour for soma hnndred yiuds, and tho 
lino separating tho two is distinctly marked. Thero k no less 
marked a differenea in tha iemperatDra of tho two rivera, as the 
wafer of the Banglt is appreciably warmer than that of the Tlato* 

Tha colour and coldncs of tbo latter ara no doubt due to tba 
nnml^ of glaciers w'hicb it drains; wMIg tho Ranglt ia obiefly 
enpplied by the rainfall of the outer ranges of the Senchol and 
Biogolili hills, niid hence Its wafer is warmer and cleareri except 
during tha height of the raina. 

The Eamman, ono of th^ trlbnlnriio of the Great Ran git. Tie Uma, 
tak-ee its riao under tha Pholut peak in the SingnlilSi rango, which 
forms Ihe west* rn bonndiiry o£ the district. It Brst icuchca: 
on Da^'caling in the extreme north-west of Lho district, and thm 
flowing from wo^ to east forms tho boundary bolweea Darjeeling 
and Sikkim □nfil it-falls Into tho Great liangit. The principal 
tributorlos of the Bomman within thin diatriot ere tha Rs thi 
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and Sm nTew, wliioli take their rise within the disJriot, and, 
• nf^"’ tbemaelTes into tbo Ilamniin on its 

nght tonk. lie latter is crossed by a oarious natural brideo of 

^ne between the points where the Itathn and Bin riTeis 
join it. 

Little Rangit takes its riw under the Taogln moaotaiQ in 
flie Smg^ mage on the bordeia of Nepil, and flows aeDeroUy 
m a north-wslerly directioxi tiU it falls into the Great Rsngifc on 
its southern bap k. ° 

Tbe Rangnu tid'M^ta rise nnd^r Sencbal, flows northwards nast 
the alatwn of Di^eehng, and empties itself iato the right bonk of 

procbeally a motHitaii) toirent wliich 
wm^teanngt^owa from Sencbal, eeTcrnl thousand feel above its 

'VI thoaffhits roar k heard, end its 

Wn throaghout its length, the stream itself cannot 

“ Th K Lchannel. 

Jiio Mabfinndi has its eouree near Alohaldjram to ttie east 

0 Kumeong. After leaving the hills it flows in a ecnthX 

the r Obanges its ooiirw a little to 

me we^t and fora,a the bonndaryliae between the Tarai and 

tba** f** aT ^ ^^nsidowa in the estremo south-east of 
SLth^p’ DeijeeHng, the Mahanadi passes 

^tbn the Rijshabi dist.ict. Tbe river reoeivee no tributaries 
rLLYitlTti “'‘'f l>-^‘ccling, and only 

* or M It IB also called the Mabfiiianda, is a Beneali 
-xn^o. «I lW.,di, lie LepeM „e™ f„ ft;, 

tft VK« its naa at Lepohi Jogat a few miles 

»' Elejed^. It a„^ e 
into tw «!ir° “**" '* **“ U divide! 

»d iZ. >>»"*«<.« 

the nthpr * 1 , nij nffbt bank just below Silfgorl; 

possLog oQt of tiie contmuea its southward ooiirse till 

T^ new chaoBnl t. MahanatU in Puruea. 

hy some ir«eV, !“ formed abont 60 yearn ego 

fiBbing The ■ up the old stream for the purpose of 

Sht Jr aT7 ^ *te Ranghang on the 

^tichjomitonttsTaft Uuk!"”® -md Rohiai, both of 

Shjgallla il^ge it T^- I^*®gtong spur in the 

to south marks the woef v and’flowing from north 

the western boundary of tbe distriet from it* 
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eonioe. After it enters tie Terai, it dirides into two branobei 
near tlie lower Meohi foieet, nnd eventtuOly joins the MahAnadi 
la the Pumea dUtrict. 

The nilli, & tributary of tbo TTttn, is the most important Th* Biiii 
rire^ in the tnct sitna'ed b the east of the Tlsta Ittatefl 
ite lisi'under the Khampaiig mountaia in the nor^h^eoat of the 
dietnct, and flows in a wiodlug s'^uth-weateilj ooui^ (ill It falls 
into the Tia^a. 


The JaldhlhA, called in the upper port of its coorsa tbo Th« Jai, 
Di-obLu, marks the eastt^m boundary of the district, which 
Bcpnrates from Shut An and from the TVcstorn Stiirs in the 
Jalpai^irl dietiiot, 11 runs a straight course from north to south, 
its piiucipsl (ributsTles bairg the Pamlanpehhn, Itoagchhu and 
llaobhn, wliioh flow into it oa its right bunk 

1 he rocks of the Surjceling district were suhdiWdrd by Mr, 

Mallet into five groapa, Tis., gneiss, the Daling series, the Busa * 
eenes, GondwAnas, uiuj tlie Tertiary sjEtom. Tlie outcrops of 
these form a series of bauds, running moro or less parol lei to 
the general (raud of tbo Himilajue sud dipping one beneath 
the info the hills, The most curious feature of these 

subdivisions is fbal the younger foimations nlways optaur to 
underlie the older :-thna the Tertiary beds disappear under 
the GondwAnaa, the Gondwanaa undtr the Busa und DAling 
series, and the latter under the gneiss, the original order of 
superposition having been completely reversed by folding and 

f&ultiDg. 


The gneiss varies from a foliated granitoid rock composed of 
quartz, felspar and hiotite to a more or less pure mica sc hist, and 
include partly intrusive granite and partly metamorphosed beds 
of sedimootary origin, 'Ihe Daling eeries covers a large area in 
the northern and eastern parts of the disirlot. It consists of 
phyllite, slate and qunrtsito with some hornhlcndewseLiat and very 
subordinate bauds of dolomite and crystallino limestone. Copper 
oreisfjcqutntly found dieseminated through the slates and sebista. 
The Busa series, which is largely developed in the’Western Ihiais, 
ooouTs only at the estreme eostera end of Darjeeling district. It 
mnsists of slofc^ qumtzitts and dolomite, the pndomiBonce of 
the latter rock serving as a moans of distinctian frem the DiUng 
series, The Gondwlna beds crop out neor the baso of the hills and 
constitute a narrow band between the DAlings and the Tertiarifs 
r^rg frem Panthibari to Dilingkot. ITiov conaiat chiefly 
of sandstone, eb^e and foal, all of wh ich have been intensely 

In Hr n of Ihe Qeoldf ; nf tie Piijrelieg dietriet bee b«u 

hj Hr, S. U. Hijidcii, SnperiAtcudeDt, Geolaigiei] Eervtj si ledie. 
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(>nifihed aud faulted, sEd dip at hig-ti angle* to tlia.EOrUi-Eoyth- 
weat * they are freqaently matamorphored by presBure, and their 
oompoaent roeka converted into qaartzites, tlatw and grephitk 
whist*, in which it is diffitsult to diatinguiah them trum the 
Deling serisa, Owing to this erualung, the coal-Beam* vary mnch 
in thioknfisa and are occasSgnally tait out albgather hy faults. 
The Tertiary bfda fringe the older reeke GcnliBnoualy horn oiogu 
to the Medii enetward nearly as far as Dalingkot They are 
chieay wmpos^ of aoft, massive, “ pepper and salt" soodstoaea, 
contaimng mica nad felspar, with olnnohy groy micaceous and 
ojdcftreoua beds coutaiaiag a few sulordicate layera of limestoae. 
The sandstone frequently contains llgnito, whioh, howevef, has 

not loon found in sullieieut quantity to be of eoonoEio 
value. 


Coal oocurs in the band of GondwSna rocks which mns from 
near Paakhabaii to Dalingkot. The bede usuaUy dip ot high 
Mglea to the north.north^w.st, hat are iniwh contortod and 
faulted, and the coal is frequently hadlymiahed. The seams 
were eiamiaed Erst by Mr. MaUet, and sulsoquentiy by Mr. Bore 
who found thorn to obtain a considerable amount of coking cool 
of go^ quality, having on ash omitent sometimes *only a little 
over IS per cent From ISSEto 1900 attempts were made to work 
there^ but ^ei^uU was not, apparently, retisfuotoiy, the 
<^odty of grftng the coal Eind the crtifihod nature of most of 
Beams ptohably acting as a bar to prohtabla wploitatlon, 

' impure graphite occurs la the remi-graph itie GondwAua 
^Bla of tile Haiti nver, but is of no economio value. Iron, iu 
the fom of hematite and ferrugmous clay, is found at LohlreMh, 
and high ^de mognetito and micaceous hematito, free from 
^phui and phosphorus, form* a hand about 20 feet thiok at 
^bW. top^ ore ocoare disseminated through the rooks of 
Thn ’^^7 large number of placos in tbe distriet. 

tb» cholcopj^te, has kag been known to 

smelt it witK ^ nuuB it in their usual ptimitive fashion and 
on a lanre Rfxi? v' 1“** yet been made to work 

Sva ” ""I localitiM that 

^ fveatually. There are ?h»e poa-ibto 
' ^ dolomite of the Bu». series, 
f Te^ary rocks, and cnlcareoas tufa, 

ablv uwinir trt tVi™ * 4 °^ Itmestoao are used, however, preb- 
08 ner eant t purity of the tufa, which Contains over 

oHoinofcleat n« 
io«LUea, being deposikd by spring* which issue chiedy along 
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line of junotion of the Gondwtnaa with the TerHeiy 
roots/ 

The Tegetatien of the Darjeeling district is pecnliEurlj rich 
ill the niinibef of epecnea and peeuliarly Tsiied in its pharaotef. 
as might be expected from a cottsfdenitiea of its climate and 
phyEiographj, Broadly speaking, the vegotatioii o! the district 
shows two ¥fell-Tiiiirkcd sones—^a tropical Acme from the plaina 
up to about 6,000 feet, and a temperate Eone from about 6,000 
to 12,000 feet. 

The lowest part of the tropical zone comprifiiiig the slopes 
leading up to the base of the outer bills is characterized^ espeoi- 
ally in its western hall, by foresta of Shorm robu^itt (Ad/), with a 
mixtimi of other trees such as Difi&nm pefting^nitf Baiea /foffdojff* 
and species of Tifnmnalta and Here and there also ocour 

large stretches of Samnnab forest of such spedes as Dilkmit 
Buiiftt Eugenia etc. Along the river 

banks Ihtb^rQta Smoa is fairly OommOiit aocompanied by 
Acitcin C^t£cAu, Bombay m^tabarkum^ Nmtcha Oam^a 

pinnfjta^ etci Patches of mixed forest also occur formed by a 
groat number ^f species, of which the more eommon aio 
WMchii^ Tutrrnitia/ia hmentma, Tcrmhmiia , Artocarpm 

CAaplo^Aa, JB^nibnif makjbjricurn^ Bilkrtia fjirficfi, Eitffonia 
and many sped^s of figs. This mi?kOd forest also extends up the 
valleys and lower spurs to about 3,000 feet, ecmetlmes with tdi 
predommating, although otber very common trees are 
Buahan^a^ Cartpa^ Lfiginir^mia^ AftigmiiHj IlkhetiOf and many 
Legufiwmm. At higher derations still, up to about tlia limit of 
the tropical zone, this forest still oontinues, but its geaeral charac¬ 
ter IS altered by the more frequent appeorouco of such species as 
Efigcl/tardfia Cmia^opm indka^ Ctrfsattt Fuddum^ Alnm 

mpifUrnkj Buekimdi^ pDpuiaea^ Jugtmi r^giu (the walnut), oaks 
and maples. Several species of palms occur in the tropical zotjo, 
such se WalheMii^ PhmiiT rupkdu^ Curgaia urem^ Pkcfti- 

and dimbing CitlamK Screw pines, one true pine {Pmm 
hngi/olia)^ various epedee of bamboo of the genera Ikftdroci^hmm 

^ For fitrtbfiv detMli i«f Tbfl OfivXa^ of l£i« Ikr;»IIn^ ^hlAtU etE.p 
O^L Snrr. IndSk, XI (lS7fib F- BlaHotj Tba npirjcclioj^ ami bctvpcn tb« 
Liiia poa n^iiitbi rUm, Bw'dHi, GtaL SaiT^ In^is, XXII I, p. 237 fl£e0)p 
P, K Hoiqi Fnrtbep twee trn thu 1>*Tjri»|ing Cc»l Evplotm-DA^ Ooftl 

SMf. Icdli, IXIV, p. K12 flSrilJ, P. Sf. Hdw, Tfett ifi4 

ofSikbini, Bfcoidt, Otgl, Saenf. InJI*, XXtV", p, 21^7 (Ifll^l)* hj p, N. 
Ekilt, udp tm a ftf capper t^ra hmt ECaciidi dlitfict Bacardi! 

G«jI Sott* Iiidi*, IXXjp c*p. (lOCH), by H. E. Htjdro. 

t I Ast ia^tbted tu Cspbln A, T. Gmjp-, ^dpraterJent of ilt ib.jAl 

Oud^n, CsIctittA, for till Acoi^t ol tbfl of DmrjfeCilkff. 
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Arundirtaria, etc., are qtiife common. The shrahhf element la tbe 
w^tfition IS mado up by AemH/tmvt J/iAi»/omwOT, Itu^iatete, 
UtitsMcie, etc. Of climtere tbcre am many species of Amp'it- 
ika, Cwurhitarem, Vmnfttthcctf, Apocpmcea^ Anetepiffdaettt, Smi- 
iaxt nt^e< rea, Maphid-jjhoro, the latter being wpeciolty conspioti- 
ona. The herha-wous vegetation is well represented by Mr.hsttts, 
orchids, ScitamiHrn, and « with many 
ottermdelydistribated Sluice. Tree ferns are fairly common, 
and ot^r ferns of such geaeni aa Dam//ia, P(mt, Mpfoiivin, 
AtpArodtiitn, Poltpodivm, Aupkj-feri*, Glekk»ia^ eta, abound. In 
Bwanipy places tail grasses of the genera Seerbarum, 
rta»iAm AhiAtitiria ore very common. In oleored spots, a 
acrub of Jrfemmit and ^it^otrfplrum camitn is very common. 

0 temperate zone is characterised by forests of gigantic trees, 
consisting chiefly of oaks, ehednuts, rangtolioa, Micbelias, laurels, 
maples, birehe^ and on the SingaliU ridge coaifen. Of the 
ft n Bpeoiws belong to Ckuiaiin, Berbsrii, 

CoalonettHicr, Spirtpif, AnetilALcniCfra, Oibeckia, 
Pcitapfer^ffium, Pritfieen, rotimnitm, oto, A few 
rii^demlreM grew a-itlun tho altltiido of tbo greater part of ths 
di^ct, but the rhododendron forests are found only on the high 
^ta aboi^ 6,000 feet along the SingoUla ridge. Dwarf bsm- 
boos abound, i he herbaceous vegetation is composed of sneh 
^ants as aoom tea, violfifo. many balsams, Pidentifiaa, Froyarm*, 
CAryswpfcniufl,, gantjans, Cfwipfuwkt, lilies, etc. 

^thougb the Darjeding district is small in size, it contains 
a neb ^Tmety of foima, owing to the great difference between 
the cbmatio conditions of its noithem and Bontlmni parts, the 
fomer oitending to a lieight of 13.000 feet in the Himalayas, 
and the latter .rtretehing doim to tho plains. Among the larger 
Caxmiora, the leopard p^lntt>s) is found in t^s northSi 
and c«a.ionalIy the ounce ofoudctl leopard 

{Jcii, and lynx {Frii* Itabilim), but thew are only a1rey 

frem higher altitudea. In the Tarai the tiger (Ftiii 
ttgru) ,and leo| aid {Fcltt parthi) ore common \ while the lorira 
ipr^t (Frhs rirerri,i<r), fhe marbled tiger-cat (/rfe morm^<,ta), 
the loopard-cat {Ftik and the common jungle-cat 

{F<1^ cAaufi have their haUtat in both tracts. The tfgor is 

''' in the plains portion of fho 

jBtnot, ^ ^II as m the lower hills up to the height of 3,000 

— j:b ^,000 feet. Man-eaters are aca rce. ond it is probable 

kiadlyXS'C 2r!?. 
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ths-t in the fQTY oases in wli-oh human beiu^ are lalled bj tigerSj 
thej are not killoi for the sale of food* os the place is so well 
stocked with game and cattle that tigeta have no ntod to take to 
human flesh. Leopards are numerous In the TuUcya tlufciighont 
the dialwhere tlieydomueh damage bj oarrj'iiQg off eheepi 
goatsj piga and dogs from the TiUagea. They are easily caught in 
traps, with a goat or a dog os bait * and during the lost few yeore 
some 40 leopards hare been trapped in this way at Tindharia on 
the Daqeeling-Hinialayau Railway by one of the railway em¬ 
ployes, The prinoijinl species of Yiverra ate the la^ge oiTet cat 
{VkeiTii £ibtthfi}j the lesser oivet-cat {Vkerm mohtcfnm)^ the 
tiger ciTat (Priwoe/ou partlM&r^ and fievernl spedes of tho Panid- 
osnrn and mongoose family* The jackal (Vank aur^m) is the 
only representative of the genus Cams; the wild dog {Vyon mtHansi 
of the geuua Cnou; and the Indian fos (Fw^w 
and hill fas (Fu/jyii njenffluia) of the genus Vulpis. Wild dogs 
are rare^ and are seldom met with, though a pack of them caused 
a good deal of damage in 190u to cattle in the direction of f^iba. 

The order Ungulata comprise the elephant^ tho wild pig and 
various Ruminantia. The elephaut [Ekphftn mdkm) ifl found in 
the large forefit tracts at tho foot of the hills np to 3,000 feet, hut 
is known to travel np to the height of ID,000 feet. There are at 
present three moi a herda of wild elephants in the district, Ouc 
comes up from <he Toiidu forest in Jalpaigun, and npually goed 
as f«u aa tha Naksal Khar, a large salt-lick on a tributary of the 
JiddhAla river to the east of the Kalimpong hiUsj hut they also 
g > further iuto tSte hills reaching an altitude of 10,000 feet on 
Riehi-lu and even roam about in the mow at that heights 
Another henh about 20 in number, works fairly couHtantly 
between the Tista and Jaldhaku rhera, tbo'r hcad-qEiartcra being 
the Mil aod Saat >'ar forest hlocta, though they also ascend 
the bilb and gra^se in the higher tracts adjoiiJug Bhutan^ 
while a third herd, containing at least 30 animals, ranges from the 
Tista westwards across the MecM river into Xcpih 'Iho result 
k that thtf Tvholc belt of eounlTy to tho s>uih of ihe distriat is iu-^ 
rested by wild elophaats* sweep'ug tlirougli it iti lu"ge herck or 
roaming singly* To iho eu£t of the Tjsla thoy conilae their 
ravages for tho most port, to the pi educe of the forests, but to tho 
w'ett of tliat river ihoy are a vtritable scourge to the people j and 
for the lost few year’, tiie Tarai has had a melancholy record of 
persons ki led, crepa desfroyed, and viUages ruined by them. 
Indeed, tire depreiltitioiiaof thesa4inimalsin this part of the district 
have become so seiious a meuace to life and properly that thcro is 
a danger of much of the land being thrown out of eultivatlon and 
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tolapamgr into juaglo, Tho wild pig {Sat ifidicut) in fotiud 
thionghoat tha district up to 8,000 fmt. 

The Eaminantia mdude the g^ur, the daer triba and goata. 
The gaiir (ifps gawrui) ip found in thasnme tract of cotmtiy as tbo 
elopbant, where they are fnirlj numeretiR, Thoy have been pi*, 
served for the lost few yeare, but this measure is perhaps unneces. 
sary, for It would probably be enffioient to lay down that only 
bulls may he killed. Thesabrutesnre dangeroM, lapcdally solitary 
ones, wbioh are very vicious, os a rule, and oeoaslcuially attaok 
travellers. Of the deer tribo (ho s if mini- (/ivm aristo/tlit) la 
found in the forest tracts at the foot of the Lills up to 3,000 feet, 
and before the district was opened out for tea and for native cul* 
tivation, it was found in all the large Mdl ioresla among the huger 
rivers, as far up as the Great Ranglt river. The spotted deer 
{jfj-js iiKKwlsftff) is only found west of the BaloBan river, hut a 
stray one been known to orosa to the east. The hog-deer 
{Aju porctnut) was formerly plentiful in fho Tarai, but it is now 
scarce having been almost exterminated, partly owing to the 
extension of oultivatiou in the Taroi, and partly in eonseijnenc* of 
the prevalence of netting, iiTwbieli old and yoiing, buck and doe, 
are killed indiscriminately, It is partial to graaa lauds, Is hardly 
ever found in the forhsta, and never goes up into the hills. The 
bMlong-deer {Ctreuhi mt-fui) is found over tlie whole of the die- 
trict. The goat tribe comprise tho strw {^'ejnorho'dua iuidina} 
and the goral (iy^inafAtFr^/us goralj. 

Among the Urados the Himalayan black bear (f7rswi 
tfir^atm «/ Jiicfimu*), and the common Indian doth bear 
{Urstts hhialm) ore common. UTio Malayan sun-bcai (Frews 
Malogitum) has also once been met with. Tho bear flret 
named is plentiful in the. hills up to 10,000 feet, and ia also 
foimd at the foot of the hiUa. It is often doeeribod as being 
very fierce, rioious and liable to attack any one it cornea acrote 
without provocalion. Mr. JldUer slates that this eertmnly applies 
to those foundin the plains; indeed, one eould hardly puw a 
Meohi village 20 yean ago without finding one or more of the 
pagers horribly mutilated, Invariably in the face, and in every 
instanoa, t^y bad been attaoVed by bears without any provocation. 
^8 deeoription does not, however, apply to the hill species,, as 
it is very seldom that any one ia attacked by them. On the 
other hand, they do oonaderablo damage to the maize crops in 
the hills; and in 1904 a bear eetabUdied ilself near Sonftda, and 
killed and partially ale several cons. The genns Ibepua belude 
t^he o^on Indian red-tailed hare (Zcjjwj and the 

hupid hare {Le/ms hUpittut ); the lattw however ia v^ry rare 
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Other manuiiftlia axa monleja, eqmmls (of ^hich the two 
Hiroalajan flyinf eqiiirralfl* Em worthy of note) and eovoral ^ 
species of porcupines, martooSj tnolea, civets, rata aod nuco. 

In the northern portion of the district tho moonal pheaflaLto™ 
{L&phoph^ru^ i^trp'pafim), tragopan {Cera^mK blood 

pheasant (/^AfT£rtf"« pheasant {Eapioc^fmm l^ractme* 

the common wood partridge {ArboriiOfa the 

rufous-throated ’^ood partridge {Arbonc^ta ru/o^ufark), wood-eoeh 
{Scoiiipaj: riiUicola) and red junglo-fowl {Galim firntijineui) are met 
with; and in the eonthem part, the lesser florioan {Spphfotidei 
bengftie$t9U), red Jungle-fowl, red spur-fowl {G^fteperdtj: upaficeUM), 
pea-fowl {Fiito ensfatm), and blaik paitrii%e^(/’™sfc?^i#iifi 

besides several species of quail, anipo, duck and waders. 

There are about 47 sper-iea of snakes found in the district, of Sait*** 
which 17 are more or less poisonoua* 1ho following spocaos are 
most frequently found i—tho haniadryad or king Jsobm {Nuiu 
, the common cobra \ ^&ia thetrirflft {Butiff&mi 

e^ruktig'^t the banded karait {Bitw^artft -one viper 

(Fi^rs J?i«m//jj), and several of the geniifi Trimeresarua. The 
python ia found in tlie Tfiirai aud*he lower valleys. The long- 
noaed flah-oatiog crocodile has been seen in the Mflh3inndi river, 
bnt it ia rape. 

The Rsh found in the district include the tnohseer, the kaHi^ Ftih. 
the freah-water shurk and many otben^. The mahseer and the 
Jtaf/i give good sport, the former muaing np to 60 pounds. 

Before the cyclone of September 18^9, the Tista, the Great 
and Little Rongit, and the Rammao rivers were well stocked with 
fidij and local apott^en had a good time with the rod. But it 
appears that nearly all the big fish were either killed or carried ♦ 
ott to sea, f w very hive been taken since that time ; and it 
ia only now, after the lapse of 7 years, that. the rivers seem to 
have recovered. 

Owing to the tropical altuafion of the town of Darjeeling, the Climati, 
seasons largely follow the course of those in tlie plaina, the cold 
weather, hot weather and mins, but there are two short periods— 
and those the most delightful ia the year— which correspond in 
flopio ways to an Eugliah autumn and spring. The cold weather 
ia divided into tw'o portions. The first at the end of rains is mild 
and pleasant, tha ntmoaphero bring tolerably olewr, and generally" 
fmo from mist and cloud. Tbia is the autumn, if autumn there be, 
at Darjeeliug. Towards the beginning of December, the first touch 
of winter comes with hoar-frost; and at the end of that month 
and in January, the ground is sometimes frozen almost the whole 
day« The air is cloudless, dry and bradog; in the early morning 
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it is rery oold^ butlator in the day there h bright smashine, and 
it "beflom^s pleasaetly wiataj though It remains hitterlj cold in the 
ahadep As the eveislng cemee oDi it is cold and and the 

nights ore dear and etony. OccasbnaUj snow falls in JanuaTy 
and February^ but ench an OMurranca is oomparatiyely mrOp and 
heary falls of snow are rory nncommoii. It seldom lies on the 
ground for more than a few houra, except in places sheltered from 
the bhu ; but in J anuai^^ 1883 it lay on tbo ground for 11> days, and 
in Fehifuary 1S87 for three weeks and more on the higher mogea 
near Darjeeling^ From the accounts of early tmvellora it would 
seem that in Darjeeling itself snow was more frequeat formerly» 
In February-1329* when Qcnend Lloyd first Tisited the place, 
snow fell for three snciieBsive days in quantities sufficient to coper 
Darj^^hijg and the whole of the surrounding hoighU ; and wheu 
ho rerisitel it again in January 1837, bqow cohered the ground 
to the depth of a foot or more, some of it remaining uuthawed 
for over a week* 

In Miilch a brief Ilimalajan Bpring is msberod in Ti^itb high 
blustering winds; it is very shorty lasting ojily till the end of the 
month, hut during this time rhoAodoudrons, magnolias, primroBes 
and other garden flowers eoma out in hlooTH, and the slopcB lose 
the brown dried-up app^rrance they get in winter. During April 
and May there ia a diorl-lived summor aceompatiied by showorB 
of rain, which become heavier and more frequent till the fiotti ng in 
of tbo rains in the beginniag of June. For three months after 
this, DaTjeeling is exposed to iJie full force of the mousoon, 
drenched with raip, and shrouded in misth Tbo alluvial plain 
betw'een it and the mouiha of the CiaTiges is almost a dead level, 
* tbo foot of tho bills being only 300 feet above the sea ; and 
oonfiequoatly the vaponr4adei\^»onlherly windB from the Bay of 
Beugil reach the outer range of hslls without impediment. The 
humidity is very great, and Darjeeling is at this period of tho 
year one of tho dampegt stations in Indiut while tho neighbouring 
ranges which eatebiho full force ol the monfloon ars enveloped 
in mist andolonds, w'hicii rarely lift, Thn rains continno unabated 
during the mouths of June, July and August* 24 inches on tho 
average falliiig in the first, 33 inches in the second and 26 inchcB 
in the la^t of thoM three months. The minfall varies moreover 
very gr^tly in different parts of the station; in the present year 
fl906) it amonuted by the end of August to S6 Inches at North 
Point (0*513 feet), winila it was 103 inches ol the Government 
Observatory near St, Pmirs School 17,376 feet) and was a* mnoh 
as 117 iuidioji at tho Municipal Oflice in the tftair. IkVith 
September a dooided change iakc^ pkice* the continiLed rainfall 
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giving way to uhoweraj wLich become leaa And le®5 froq^uentp w^hilo 
the fliiA fihow^ itself ofteuef amd Its gleams ara of longer duration, 
till towards the latter end of the month or the beginning of 
Octoborp when the rains eoase aitogcthcr. 

Dnring this period of the year the weather, even when 
apparently most aeltled, cannot bo depended upon for any timej 
and Darjeeling ie mbjeot to almost i^ouatant cloud and fog^ 
whioh rise fircm^c deop humid valleys and hang for days 
together oir^r the stafioii^ The station is shut in by a Bcreon 
of mountains whieh, while sheltering It from w Ind^ prevent the 
dls^pation of the rolling masses of mista, whioh rise from the 
ravinoa He ateam from a cauldron. Owing to this natoml 
barrier, the ^inda are mostly light end variable; and for a 
eonsiderable portion of the year they have not sufficient* strength 
to dispel the canopy of clouds Ijdng on Uie IviIIa which surround 
the town. On the average, thera wo two days of olouded sky to 


one day of clear sky^ 

A$ the Darjeoling district consists of valleys, in w^Mdi the Tenip«im* 
alovation above the sea may he not more than 1,000 feet, and 
hill rangee^ which rise to n heiglit of 10,000 to 13,0fH) feet, 
climatio oonditiona eue necessarily ^"aried, more especially as 
regards temperature. In the Tami and the lower valleys the Iieat 
is tropical; but in the towii of Darjeeling the temperature m 
that of a temperate isoue and only about two degrees above that 
of London * At the station it^If, whore the obaervatoiy stands 
Lt a height of 7,376 feet, the mean temporaturo is about 42^ 

An the cold-weather months from DceemW to Fobmaij, A 
■rapid increase of temperature takes place during March and 
•April owing to the warmer air which penetndes through the 
bvolleys from the plains; and thereafter, from May to December, 
ciwhon more or less heav cloudy prevails, mean temperature is 
ly at or slightly above 60®, In October northerly winds 
pn, cloud is much less than in previous months, and nunfall 
mainly owing to eyclonie storms which generally recurve 
jworda North Bengal at the end of the season. The lowest 
average minimum temperature k 35'^ in January and the highest 
[68“ in July. 

During the cold-weather mouths very little rain falle in the Eatnfiil. 
lorjeeling hilla. November and December are almost rainless, ' ^ 
id die light ahowera which fall in January and I'ebruary occur 

Tite Kfij tba feat^tuil teatpeimtuna w.% Lund-Qii imd llKrjtfcUmg 

ATvrvg# tetsperaUut .«■ 

^ minimoja „ ... 4 l!1''7 47'S 

pr Bir « p, *1* &2’7 
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when shallow depressiona ans pamag eftatw^rd over the plains^ 
The heaviest rainfall recorded in Jnnaary ia S inches m 1899, 
and in Febonry 3^ inchca in 1889. RainfiiU is somewhat more 
heavy in ^laich, and there ia a coiiMderable increase m Aprilp 
owing to thundarstormo. In May the (sonthcrly winda from the 
Bay reach the hills and c^usa inoressed precipitatioii, which ia 
at times very heavy, more especially in tlie latter half of that 
mentkp when oyolonie atorms pasa from the* Bay into Bengal. 
Very heavy rainfall is general from Juno to Septamher, especially 
on the lower- dopes. The monsoon cuirent flows northwards 
over East Bengal, and m North Bengal reoeives ita westward 
defleo^on, towards North-Western India. At the same time, 
there is great oot^tiBionaL motiont maintained os for as the spnm 
increase* in hedght, and to that ascensional motion the heavy 
rtdnfoU iadne. In the wettest month (July), Mangpn at 4,700 
feet receives 3^ incheSj Kurseoag at about the same level 4o 
incheSj and Darjeeling 32 mohes. The total fall at these etetions 
during the moqaoon seasoDp from May to Novcraberi is 110j 
153, and 114 iuch^ respectively. The monsoon rainfall at 
Sihgurf in the Tarai is 116 inchosii at Pedong^ ^ a height of 
over G,0<HI feetj it is 90 mehes; while on the lower hilla to the 
extreme eosT it is a^ont 290 incheSi Btatiotics of the rainfall 
at the variona recording stations are given below for the cold 
weather (Xovemher to February)»tlie hot weather (March to May)t 
and the ntiny season (Juno to October). The Agures ehown 
the averages recorded from the oorliest year in which lomfilr 
wm f^ematically registered np to the end of 1905: — 


SuibiL. 

Tiwrt 

rCCcrdtrd. 

to Febitmfj. 

i 

Islwrth 
to Mb|. 

Jq 13>B to 
Octotwr. 

AqnTul , 

ar«nig«. 


40^43 

3*23 

mn 

106 60 

121*80 

Kilmipqng 

IV-IP 

214 

1^77 

7681 


CanHng hih 

1M0 


1S23 

140-10 

180-72 

Mui^pn 

8 


isao 

105-68 

13405 

Pedang 

i V-S 


lT-30 

8314 

10645 

Slligori 

1 17*18 

l-fi7 

16*35 

lOO-ES 

12247 
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Hisroiiy. 

The biitoir 3 ' of DjujfoUug prest^nts n lat^ oliaptor lu the Tm 

of British, mlo, for it waa not until the t^ginnirig of ^J^*"**^ 
the IBlh wntiiJj' thftt the Euist India Company was brouglii 
into diicet ridatioM with the tract of country whleb now h&tm 
the name. It then formed psirt of tho dauiiuions of the llftja of 
Sikkim, a petty mkr who had tong been oogisged in an uniuoceaa- 
fnl 6tniggio agmofit the growing power af the Harlihe Onrhbaa. 

After OTeminning the kilLa and vidleys of Nepiifp they marched 
east into Sikkim in J7S0; and during the next :10 yoaratbe ooimtrj* 
suffered repeatedly from tbdr inrMds, At the end of lljifl 
period^ they had arermn Sikkim a^ far eafitwanl a? the Tista 
rivert ond bad conquered and aiinexKl the Tamit ibo belt of 
oonn^xy lying along the longer hidw bet ween rhat rivnr and the 
Mecht, which is now corered by the ’mlinible laa-gnrdene of the 
iff ‘’peeling planter?* In the nieaiitiino^ tho East ludia Conqmny 
' ongEiged ia unavailing remonslralives Agaiust the Nepaleae 
^6>ions throughout the whole length of their northern fronticr^ 
cd war finally hri'ke out In iBl4^ At iia . close, the tract 
bpicli tho Nepalese had wrested from tiro Knja of Sikkim was 
ded to ihe Kiist li^dia Company i tho llaja, who had been 
driven out of bU dominioi^Bt was reinistatLd; and in 1817 a treaty 
as concluded at Titilya, under whioJi tho w’bole of the country 
between the Ifechi and the I ista, a tract exi ending over 4,000 
square miles, was restored to him,^ his sovereignty boiug gimran- 
;red by the Company. The inler^'vnlion of the l^iitish w^oa thus 
d fuccesfiful in pi^Teniiug the Ourkhas from turning tho whole of ^ 
iikkim and tiio hills west and touth of the Tista into an oat* 
ying province of Nepal; and Sikkim, including the ptosent 
IMrict of Darjeeling, was retained as a buffer state betw^n 
|s"ep4l and BhutAn^ 

tJndnr this treaty, the Coiapany ussuiiied the portion of the fiAaLr 
amount power in Bikkim, the Itaja being buund to refer to ^*^^*-** 
e axhitration of the BrkiEh Govemroent any dk&putaf; between 
subjects and those of Nepal or any other neighbouring State, 
en years after it was signed^ disputes arose on the Sikkim and 
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NepAl tronlier, whicbt ftdiorfing ti th-e terma of the treaty * ware 
refemd to the &QTamor-Generfll. Accordingly, in 18 £8 GeoexAl 
(then CtiLptfliti) Lloyd was deputed to effect a GettlemeiLt. la 
company with Mr* J. W. Grant, the Commercial Resideat at 
MBldiij he pn-netmted the hills, whioh were etilt a terra 
to the British* as far as Rmehiopongk and duriag this jonrnej 
attracted by the poaition of Darjeelinf. 

Prom a report* dated the 18th Jnoe 1829, in which he cloima 
to hnva been the only Etiropean who ever visited the plaoe^ we 
Iwm that LlfydriBited “the old Goorka station oQUed Rorjeling” 
for fiiac days in Fthmaiy 1829, and “ was iintnodiately gtrunk 
with its heiag wt-U adapted for the pnrpote of a sanitarium.’^ 
He seems to have hoc a a liitlo apprehenBive of the rigonrifi of 
wintfT, bntj he added, “should the climate prove too cold, Ging* 
which is below it, and to which there ia veryjeasy aocessi would 
remedy the evil.” On all grounds, ho Blrongly urged the intport- 
anee of securing poEsesBion of the place. and* in particular, pointed 
out its advnntagi^ aa a centre which would engross all the trade 
of the country, aud ns a positioci of great atrat^gioal impoFiance, 
commanding Lha eatraneo into tfepal and Bhnl&n. Darjeeling 
itself, though^ formerly occupied by a largo village and the reri* 
deuce of one of the principal K&ssifi, w'tia d^erted, and the ooiiniry 
round it w'aa sparsely inhabited r hut, he said, “if this port of the 
hills was reaauied by us, or ceded, the Chief and people who 
emigrated would inalcintly rotnm, and, os he is very tjraiiiLL^|^^ 
I don^t supposo a Bioale Lepcha would remain subject to I 


Siktini Raja* I think it probable that they might also, in 
space of a few moio years* prefer the Cbristian to iho Lama 
gion.” At the same timCp Mr. Grant also impreaaed 
Govemor-GeneTal, IxKrd William Bentiuek* the numerous j 
ages promised by the oEtablishmcnt of a sanitarium at Darjoclmg^ 
and strongly advocated its OMUpatiou for military pui|30so®p as thef* 
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key of a pass into the Nopal territory* 

CiiAicif These reprcseiitatioiLs were not neglected by Lord WilliamL ^ 
DiaJiiPi Bentinck, who promptly deputod Captain Hortart, then Deputji ' 
isG, Survey cr-Goneral, to examine the conn try in company withP^ ‘ 

11 r. Grants observing that to tha extrema eainestnass of the latter)^ 
in com mending Darjealing, that place would be mainly indebted' 
for nay importanos w^hich it might eventually obtain* Tha reporta^^ i 
of these two gentlemen ooneltifiively proved the feasibility ofi' 
establiohiDg a sanitarium at Darjeeling - atid tie (Jourt of Diractoriij ' 
Uf’P roved the project, on the gtotmd that it mi^ht prove a valii*| 
able depot for the tompor^Ty recap tion of European recruits, and I i 
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evep Ik pcrnptuicnt cantoniuftiit for n Europwii Goncrsl 

Lloyd wDf, ocoordingly, directed to open Begod&ttona witli 
tbo Rfiji of Bikldm, on the fiwt conTenient ooeaHOu, lor the eesBion 
of Dorjeellcg in retnin lor no equivalent in money or land^ 

Thie opportunity occurred in 1831'36, wben eome IjepcU rcfngoea* 
in Nepttl having made nu inroad into the Sikiim Tarai* Geui'ral 
Lloyd was deputed to enquire into the cau3» of the difeturhanoe. 

The refugeee were obliged to return to Kepfil, and the nego- 
tiatione ended in the enecutioii by the Eaja of Sikkim of a deed 
of grant on the lat Fehtuniy, 1835. 

This deed of grant, which is commendahly short, rims aa 

follows:_The Oovcrnor-Getiefal having espreesed biadesire for 

the posseseii.n of the hill of Da^eeling On account of its cool 
oUmate, for the purpose of enabling the aermuts of hie Govern¬ 
ment, suflering fiom siefcneEB, to avail themeclvesol its advantages, 

I, the Bikkimputtee Rajah, out of fTiendihip for the said Qoveraor- 
deneial, hereby present Dar]'eeling to the East India Company, 
that ie, all the land south of the Great Runjeet river, east of 
the Raloeur, Eahail and littlo Eunjeot rivexi, and west of the 
Ruogno and Mahanuddi rivers.” This was an imconditional 
cession of what woe then a woTlblcfia uninhabited mountam j but in 
1041 the Government granted the Rija an allowan^ of Rs, 3,t)00 
na compODiifttioB, and raised the pant to Rs. 6,000 in 1S46. 

The hill territory of Darjeeling having thus been ceded, eavlt 
G eneral Uoyd and Dr- Chapman were sent in 1836 to enplow 
the country, to ascertain the nature of the climate, and to investi¬ 
gate the capabiliRes of the place. Hero they spent the winter of 
1836 and part of 1837 ; and'on receipt of their reports, it waa 
finally dedded to adopt Darjeeling as a sonitariuin. General 
Uoyd was appointed Local Agent with power to deal with tho 
applications for land which soon began to pour in from tho 
KEidents of Calcutta, and the new settlement progressed rapdly. 
When General Uoyd and Dr. Chapman visited Darjeeling in 
1836, all they found was gome huts recently erected by the SAji 
of sivkim, in which they spent a night shivering with cold, 
withouf food or bedding. By 1840 a road had been mode 
fromPankhabSii; there 'was a staging hungalow there and 
another at Mabaldiram j a hotel bed heon Btarted at Kuiscong and 
a aceond at Darjeeling; and at the latter place some 30 private 
houses had been erected, end nearly as many more locations bsd 

been taken up at Lobong. . i. i , 

Elsewhere, however, the country w as Btill uncleared, the whole 
lOBjd from PankhAbiri running through virgin forest with an 
almost impenetrable growth of underwood broken only here and 
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fh$ro by a Lepdia nkanngt a moimlsiTi slip pr aslope cleared hy 
hro- The cfouptjy was ^iiU priicticiLll}' tnuntabited,^ ™d cme of 
the mi^ miportant problems of adminislrulion was to aitract 
Dative settlers. About 10 jeam previously 1^00 able-bodied 
Lepcbaft, formijigt at'cording to Captain Herbert* two-thirds of the 
popultfiioD of Sikkinit liiid boon forced by tlio opprasaion of the 
RijA to ily from Dii^eeling and its ueighbourhood, and to take 
rufiigo in NepiL Wlmt littlo oultivation there woa, had been 
abandoned; iLe Sikkim ItAju, }iad problbitod his subjects from 
going to Darjeeling aud helpiug in establishing iho new aottle^ 
mentj and vorioofi espedionls were proposed to r^pulato the 
country* p to iavite the Lopcha refugees to return, to import 
Ubourers from the indigo ooneems iu Eangpur and Rlrngorh 
Gaya and lIajEaribfigh)i or to proeure seltleia from Nep^ aud 
Bhutao^ 

In 1S^39 Dr« Campbellp a member of the Indian Medical 
Servicej. who woa Britidi Resident in Nepil* w^as transferred to 
Dorjeeliiig as SuperlntendeDt. Am such* he was in charge of the 
political relations with Sikkim and was entrusted with the civil, 
orimiDal and Hscal admlniit ration of the district* l^erides being 
PostmiiJ^tcr, MorriiLgo Uegisirar and Administrator of Iho Station 
Fundsi, iVr., the iaoomo from the landa in and about the datLoii 
which had been leased for hnildlng purposes. All Iheeo duties 
were disrharged by him siDglc-handed, but Dr. Campbell devoted 
himiieir with rajo energy to tho task of developing the station* 
attracting immigrants to culiivato the mountiiiu slopes, and stimu¬ 
lating trade and commerce. Jivccy pneonrogement wom given to 
settlers, who reoeired gr^iita of foreft land ; and the sucocas which 
attended his efforts may bo gauged by Gio fact that he was 
able to rqiQrt that the population rose from net more than lOU 
souls in 1S39 to about 10,0WU in 1849, chiefly by immigiti- 
tion from the neighbouring States of Nopal, Sikkim and Ebutftn* 
in all of which slaveiy ivaa provaleiilp 

Whatever has been done here, WTOto an inspecting officer* 
in 1^2^, “bos been done by Dr, Campbell alone. He found 
Darjeeling an ioaceestible tmcl of forest, with a very’ scanty 
popul^ion; by hU exertions oii cseeltent sanitarium ^ bos been 
^•^^blishcd for troops and others; a Hill Corps has been established 
for the mmnteuauoe of order and improvement of commuiiica^oiiB | 
no less than 70 European houses have been bidlt, with a Imssor, 
jaib and buildings for the ficcoiumodation of the rick in the dq>bt; 
g ra%‘gnuc of Rs, 50,00U has boon laised* and is coUeeted 
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'^■intluEiUj and without holauco ,■ a rfmple systflm of odnuTustra- 
tinn of juatiee haa hoen introduced, well adapted to the ehnmcter 
of the tribes with whom ha had to deni; the Hystem of forced 
lahfrUT fonnorly in use biut been abolished, and labour with all 
other Toluables has been left to find its own price in an open 
market; ioeuIb hare been mode; eicperiinoiitol onltiTation of tea 
and ooffeo bos been introduced,' and yarioufi European fnuta and 
grapes; and this has bean effecited at the game time that tho 
tribes of inhabitants liaye been conciliated, and their 


Tanous 


.^ahitfl and prejndioes treated with a caution and forbeamnw which 
Prill renniaT further piogresa in .the earao dir^m an easy task. 
iL may, in short, say of him that to luTn ia the Goyemraent 
acjdabted for the formation of the district of DaTieding.” 

\ . Tn the meantitne our relations with Sikkim bad been far Bittj* 
tifom satiefactoiy The E&ji, dd and infirm, woa a niero cipher 
tin tho hands of his minister Namgnay, popularly kiimvn ^ 

i the PaijtA Divatt or mad Prime Minister of Sikldm. Wrapt in 
religioufl contemplation, and abatractiiig himself from the oou- 
sideration of earthly things, the Haja allowed tho DiwSn. a oorrapt 
and amHtioua official, to pjdminjster tho State and enrich him¬ 
self at ite expense. The increasing importance of Uoriecliug 
under free imstitations was a source of Ofttly and constant jealousy 
and annoyance to the Diwkn, who was himself the monopolist 
of all trade in Sikkim; and it was abated in by tho LimM and 
other notabilities, who lost thdr rights oi-er slaves eettling as 
British subjects in onr territory. Tho plan pnisuod was to 
frighten our new subjeoU by spteadiog false topotte and seading 
eeoict emissaries, by declaring that they should bo deUvered up 
as escaped slayos to thrir former masters, and by discouraging 
in every way the raaorf of the people of Sikkim to Darjeeling. 
Beridee thi^ British subjects were ooimtaatly being kidnapped 
to bo sold into slavery, and there were frequent dcntols of aid 
in oaptnring and eurroTidering eriminala. “ Eveiy obataole,” 
wrote Sir Joseph Hesaktr, “was thrown in tho way of a good 
: understanding between Sikkiin and the British Government. 

' British subjects were rigorously excluded from Sikldm; every 
liberal offer for free Imdo and intercourae was rejected general¬ 
ly with, insolenoo; mcrobandise was taxed, and notorious 
offendcra, refugees from the British tciritorieo, were barbonred; 
despatches were aetained; ottd the vakeels, or Baja's ropres™. 
tatives. were choeen for their insolouoe and iuoapaeity. 

Tho ooTiJnct of the Diwan throughout was Indo-Chinese; 
assuming, insolont, aggressve, aoTCt ^rpcfcrahng open violenoe, 
but by potty tnsulls efieotuoUy preventing all good undentanding, 
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H 0 was met with neglect or forbearanm on the part of 
the CaloDtta GoTernment aod by patienoo and paaaiTe rBaistanoe 
at Darjeeling. Om mactioii and long suffering were takon for 
weakness, and our concessions for timidity. ” 

The olimaa; wna reached in November 1849 , when Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Dr. Campbell were suddenly 'seized and mode 
p^nera, while travelliDg In Sikkim with the pennisaion both of 
hbe liajs and of the British Governtnont. The objeot of the 
Diwan was to force Dr. Carapbell to relinquish the olnima for the 
B^render of criminals j to make him, while in durance, agree tn 
the dictation of the Diwfia regarding the giving up of escape 
(haves ;.and to detain him until these enforced conditions ahoul \ 


^ suctioned by Government, This method of enforein 
demands by capture and detention was oonmon with the tuibidm 
■ ^ east of Isepkl, hnt in this instance waa aggravated b\ 

the mlonw and various indignities to which their oartore snbjeot- 
ed Dr, Oampbeill. Foiled, however, by his declaratioa thot 
whatever eonoessioiia might be extorted would be repudiated by 
Government, and intimidated by the ohsraoteristie threat of the 
UoTemor-Gane^, Lord Dalbouste, that the liaja's head should 
or j ■, a hair of the head of either prisoner were hurt, 
tte Sigimete eventually Tsleojied Dr. Campbell and Sir 
Joseph Hooker on the 24 th December J 849 , a little more tiiAn 
MX weeks Biter their seizure, 

' <T 068 ed the Great Ranmt 

into S^ui i but after remaining on the northem bank of the 
nver ioi Mme weeks, they were recalled without any further 
demon^ation. grant of Rs. e.OOO per annum 4 ich the 

'vithdmwn, and the lUji was 
further pnmahed by the annesation of tlie Sikkim Tarei, which 

JSd wb-r^““cf^ gift from the British 

tL lucrative or fertile eatate he possessed. 

T^iznre w„ q^eUy effected by four policemen taking 
^^on of the treasury, which, it is said, contained esaetly sk 
TOpees, and by announcing to (ho villagers the eonfiseation of the 
temtory to the British GoTemment. At the same time, there was 

it hills bounded by the Eam- 

thri^LTf^' Great Raugit andtheTistu on the east, and 

t:l‘: *“"■ •"?' fir 

“.r 's 

money to the tieasuiy at Darjeeling, insf end of a fluctuating 
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one kind, witt eorvioe to the fiJid liability to turther 
atmoyante from the Diwftn. The new torritory was pUoed under 
the management of the Superintendent of Darjeelinfi^, under whose 
linisfrntton it booh beoamo a valuable asset, owing to the 
inoreaae of the population and its auitabilify for teap The whole 
country tbtiB annexed eo^ered an area of 64G square uiileBi 
a.nd ifcs anne^^alioiL was an important meesure^ for it made the 
[British boundary mar oh with Nepil on the west and with 
3hntAn on the eai?t, while it oonneoted Darjeeling on the 
bouth with the British districla of Piirnea and Jslpaigoi. 
i^revioualj the district had been an enclave in Sikkim torritoryt 
md to reach it the British had to pass through a country 
j/aoknowledgiikg the mlo of a foreign, though dopcndent, potent Me* 

For some yeara after this the relations betwrecn SitMm andTaa 
le British Goverment proceeded smoothly. The Dlw’An, however, 
though ostoTiaihly dismissodj soon worked his way into power again 
hrongh lus wife, an illegitimate daughter of the EajA, and the * 
'ormer ouirngee were deliberately renewed. Constant raids w^ere 
ado upon our territory, prtJperty was plundered^ our euhjocta 
ere carried off and sold m riaves or detained in Sikkim^ and no 
dresfi could be obtained. The RajA of SiktJm, now an old 
au of nearly 80 years, had relinquished all oaiea of State ftud 
rired to Chnrobi in Tibet, and tho Goveminent was entirely in 
Lfl hands of the Chief M mister, Diwin Namgilay, the man who 
seized Dr. Campbell and Dr, Hooker m Nevembor 1840, and 
0 waa tho real author of the raids into onr temtoiy. After 
f6 months" negoriarioas, reparation waa refused, and it was 
esoived to take possession of the i>ortion of Sikkim lying to the 
Lorth of tho Ramman and to the west of the Great RtmgU, and to 
retain it till our subjeots were Jpestored, the offeudere given 
np, and Bcourity obtained against a recurrenoa of fiimilar oSencea» 

In November 1S60 Dr. CamphoU orosaed the Rammin with a 
smaU foroe and advanced os far as Rinchinporig. But he had 
only 160 natives and a complement of Rngliah and non-oorntnis- 
sioned officeia, and, when attacked, he waa forced to retreat for 
lade of aromnnition and to fall bock on DurjecHng* SubBequently 
Colonel Gawlcr, at the head of a force of 2,600 men, including 
2 mountaiii howitzers and a- detachment of artiUeiyp with 
Sir Ashley Eden as Envoy and Special Commisaioner^ started 
from Darjeeling on the Ist F<?bnJiuy 1861 and reached Tumlong, 
the Gikklm capital, early in Harch 1861. The Dlw&n fled, the 
British force dismantled tbs forts, the old Rkja abdicated in favour 
of hifi eon, and» on the 2Sth M arch. Sir Ashley Eden effected a 
treaty with the new Eijii 
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Thii tr&fttj stipnJated that full compeneatioti Ahould ba tnade 
to thofie of our Bahjeota who hud oithor been Iddnappod or pillaged 
bj the K&I&’b people ; it provided for full indemniticaiiiott for the 
lofiaea ffuatainai in Dr* Campliell's rebfeat; it ii^^uaraiit^ the/ 
opening out of the oountrjr to trade^ find the removal of all reatrio- ! 
tioaa on travoUerB and merdhanta^ it fixed the maxiiimm rate- 
of franait duties to be levied oa goodn between Britieh ladia and 
Tibet; it provided for the oonrtruction of roada, and the saetmiy ’ 
of those who travor&od them; and lastlj\ it oontained pmrifiioiij# 
for the banishment of Dlwln Naniguiiy, and for the futnre goodlj 
oondnct of the Sikkim QovemTEient. This treaty waaof greatV 
importance to the intereate of Datjeehng^ aa it finally put an enn 
to tho veiatioufl unDoyanoeB to wlueh its inhalritanta wer»l| 
exposed, and seoared full freedom for commi-rce. During oui^ 
oconpatioa of f^ikkim. a good rood was cooBtruotod horn Dai] eel-J 
lag to the Tista, while the Sikkim aiitlioritie* undertook tol 
• oompleto the reataiaiag portianbetwoea the CboU Pass and Tibet f 
and the first stop was thus token to tiip the Tibistnn trade. J 

Tfl» Tranble Boon after this aroee with tho adjoiniFig State ofl 

^^butan. The Bhutanow were mnstantly engaged ia aggresaionfl 
on tho frantiw, and there waa a serioe of ontragee in whioh pn>pJ| 
was pluadered and doBtroyed, lives wero taken, and mui^j 
innooeiit poreonH were carried off into captivity. In the beginninJ| 
of ISeS LOWS otttne that the Bhntnnefio wore making hostile pr^ 
paratiom for the purpose of entering our territory, and an attoSjl 
Ob Darjeeling was apprehended. Tmope were at* once hurried npff 
from Dinapore, and oonUdeuco on the frontier was rastorod. This 
^as followed in 1863 b3' the despatch of a speoial tnieaion to fl 
Bhutan under Sir Ajdiloy Edtm. who wiia charged with proposals * 
■ of a eondliatcuy charaoter, hut waa also instmoted to demand the ^ 
^oration of plnndered property, 'fheae paeifio otwtuiea were 1 
inflolently rejected by the GoTemment of Bhntin. Not only | 
were notation for tho past and Ewurity for the future refused > 

but the British Envoy was openly insulted in DaHor, and 
eompoUod. as the only means of ensuring the safe retnra of the 
Mission, to sign, under protest, a document by whieh the I 
Government of India waa to renounce tlie BhnUn Dniw oa the 
Assam frontier. Sir Ashley Edeu, who had been treated with ^ 
grosa indigmty, at last euceeeded with dilEenlty in teavinir 
Panokha during the night, and returned to Darjec-hng in Api^ 
1864* ^ ^ 

After fnither fmitlws negotjatioas, the Government of India 
drterauned to aanei the Bengal Dufire and so mneh of fhe 
hill territoiy , including the forts of Dilingkot, Pasoka and 
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DJwAiigiri, as might te necessaiT to prevent the Ueetile or predatory 
""coraians of the BLutimese into tholJurJeeliiig diatriot imd the 
j^iiins below* A militarj force of eutlitdent Etrength wus accord- 
■■^1V despatched into Bbiitw in the cold weather of t8ti4. The 
fppOFiition oliered by the Ulmtaiieso wrts generiiiljr of the mc^t 
kind. They were found to be efficient only in 

f Kiiig up fitockttilea and offering reMstfuitis ftom behind them j 
in the plEiins tht^y proved lo be os dcfipioable a foe os could 
ell bo eooceived. Their fortresses wem euptiircd with the 
-notesL eo^, and ilic whole of the Du&rs was eompletel} 
isapi-od by the middle of Jannary IHtid* In Kovember IStio 
I tiipaty extorted from Sir Aslduy Jilden was given up» and u 
iidi tioatj*' was exoL'iitod under which the lllintan Xinars, with 
pass^;s leading into the hills, were ceded to the British in 
£um for an annual subsidy* The whole of the Bhotift 
^■sofsions in the plains thus beenme British, and a tlip of British 
:U t)&nitory lying on the eastom bank of ibo Tista was interposed ^ 
itwjjjeu lihuidn and Sikkim* In l8Sd >tMfi tract, which now 
f OISDOs the Kilimpong police circle^ waa addi:d to tbs disti ict of 
^ia^eeling. This was tlie lost addition to the district, which tlms 
Its present dimensions. 

t I’he year iSGtl may be taken as marking an epoch in the history' dj^bjiii. 
I? l^orjeeling* Felice was cstablUlied tvLthin ite borders ; 
-Jien^ofoTwaid begun the march of progress and edvilkatioa* 

^j^gi-ciks WEta now at lost made in the development of the 
Liinications of the district, which the ^ikkim expedition of 
iS®'-* and the Hhntaneso war the year before hud eLowu to be 
Uy' essential. Between 18^9 and 1843 j Lord Xapier of 
gdala. then a young Ucatenajit in tho Boyal EngineerSp liad 
n engaged in laying out the station of Barjecling and in 
hkbig a road through the >rirgin forest to the 'torai. This ruad 
luy fitdl be seen along ihe top of Ibo Seuchal ridge from (jhiim 
Kniseongp after wideh it deficends somewhat abruptly to 
^ankhabari. This road wofi* however, both too narrow aud too 
:p 0 p for w^hceled tradie, and it was roeogniaed that, in the intcrests 
IDarjeeling and for the development of tlio frontier trade, a road 
Oiiodgh lor carts and with an easy gradient w^os absolutely 
exfeasory. The cDnatmctiou of the tiarjeeling Cart lioad, that 
ronclerful example of engineering work which subsei^uently 
roade the olignTnoni of n railway so comparatively oasy, was 
ajhoonlingly li€^gTm in 1861 ; and at the time the comstruclion of 
ft luond niel-nllcff mad from the Gatigea to 8 iUguri w*fta pushed on. 

By 1866 the latier had been completed ut ft cost of I4| hitha of 
mipeee, tlie road proving a work of great iiiagiiitude, owing to tho 
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natiue of tho hearlljr flooded ooimtiy H oriMaod; the Cart Road 
from Darjeeling to Kitrwong had ftluo been opened to traSo, 
and the lower section was approaobJng completion; while another 
road was i)eing drivoQ through the malarial Tam, in order to 
link the Cart Road up with the road to the Ganges and so 
eetabliBh oninterrupted traffic n-ith the plains. 

Prom this time dates the first attempt to moke the hilla the 
home of European edueotion in India, For iiOme jean Bishop 
Cotton had been adyocating the estohliahraent of bill schoola for 


Europeans, and hU efforts were snpjjorted by Lord Canning who 
pointed oat in a celebrated minute how the domioiled Ettglitih 
andEuiasiana would, if neglected, become profitless, unmanageable, 
and a glaring icproach to the Goyerament, while, if properly cared 
for, they might become a source of strength to British rule and of 
usefnlncss to India, The main result of this movement was the 
establishment of Bcvcral hill schools, the first of which w|« 
St. Paul’s School, which w'as transferred in ISfi-l from Caloutta|to 
Darjeeling. To this period, too, must be osmbed the eatabli^. 
ment of the cinchoDa cultivation, which has now mode it pom^e 
for the fevor-stricken natives of Bengal to obtoiQ a cheap 
ample remedy at every post office. In 1864 the first Imge clnoi^QQ. 
plantation was started at Rangbi in the Rimgjo valley, w'hioh a“ 
some years of doubt and disappointment was successfully deydot 
This plantation is now the centre of the manufaduro of the 
quinine end cinchona febrifuge which is within the reach at 
pooreat peasaDt. The tea industry of which the foundation^ 
been laid many j-enra previously was now firmly established^^ 
oommennal euterpriso. In 1841 Dr. Campbell hod started l||e 
esperimental growth o£ the tea plant with a few seeds gronf^ 
Eumaon from China stock. Twenty years later the original planh' 
had grown to a gigautio sire, one of them, it is said, being fjO feef 
in <i!ircumf<aeDce and 20 feet high. It was recognized that the soil 
and dimato of Darjeeling were fav^oarable to its cult^tion 1 
Dr. Campboirs examplo was followed by others; large plaAbdaou^ 
were oatabliahed and companies were formed, until in 1866 thi 
were no less than 3f) gardens with over 10,00(3 acres under lea 
an onttnra of neuly half a million pounds. This rapid estcnai 
of tea cultivation bad, however, resulted in reckless defonstii^ 
and it was reccgtiized that it was neceeeoiy to provide for 
careful ooBservation of the fortsts, for their protection froii*’ 
wanton or nnscieutific doslrudioa, and for the proper doveloT 
meat of this port of the resouioes of the conntiyr The Superiu 
tendent of the Calcutta Botanic Gardena was appointed Conaer 
votor of ForesU for Bengal; and special meararoe were taken fm 
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the proteetien of tho fotoftfa about Darjeelingp wbet^ th^ wbolesalo 
felling of timbori whioh Iiad foUo^^ the intToduotion of tea* 
planting, had revolted in wide-spread denudation. Aeoordingljs 
all tmoBEesBod Itnds in the old lull twiitoiy abore.6^000 feet 
m height, and all Buch lands between the Terai and an elova- 
tion of 3,000 feet, were made over to the newlj-esiabliehed Forest 
D^artmont and were rasetreii for forest purposes. This was the 
beginning of forest coDBer^ancj in Bengal. 

The two most ini port nut lactoi:^ in the developmont: of the RavEioK 
dMriot hare been tho oho tee of Durjeeling for a health resort 
and the subsequent planting of tea in tlio hills- To Grant and tbict.* 
Uoyd, Darjeolmg is indebted for the discovery of the possibl* 
lities of this braoiug elimate to remvigorate the wearied workers 
of the plains ; to Lloyd for the i^esaian of the hill territory^ which, 
as his widow has proudly recorded in bis epitaph, was due to his 
escortions and to his peraoniil influenoa with the EijA of Sikiim ; 
and to Campbell for the iafroduelion of the tea plant and for hie ^ 
iinoea^ng and sucoearful efforb to develop the resoiiroes of the 
district. Soon after the cession of Daijseling had been eflfeded 
began the 6;^ making of roads under the skilled supervIsLon of 
LodI Napier and the laying out of the. station which has now 
grown into the town of Darjeeling ^ from the appointment of 
Dr. Campbell as Superintendent dates the first ImmigTation of 
Nepalese from tho west and of plainsmen from the south who 
flocked in to estploit the land under the even-handed justioo 
liniebrcd by CampWll- Formerly, beyond a few «Lepch^ 
linikts with their little cleoriDge in the forests, an ocea* 

Ifnnl raid from or a &tray visitor from the table*lEmds of 

iioti the Darjeeling HUla wt.ra practically nninhabited. But, 
falready fthewn, these healtb-giviug breezes, these lofty hilhi 
ith their great tomb and wonderful mountain soenery, 
bpealsd to tho Britiah pioneers; a number of eottagea eooii began 
spring up oit tha slopea around what is now the town of 
^arjeeliogt toads were laid ont, and mlor-commaiiicatioo whh 
plains beoamo An early account of the ditfioiiltieB 

^f the journey tu Darjosling in the olden time tells how it took 
the host part of a fortai^ht by bout, pdiki and pony, and at an 
|expenB 0 [of about Us. 300, to do what the ordinary traveller now 
lAocoinp&bhes in lose than 30 hoiira and at about a tenth of that 
m&L Th^^so facts in tbemscLvea are good illuetratlons of the 
kiarveltous prograsfi made iu the lust half oenfniry. 


* [ Jim iadebted te Herd* % Eilgwir^ a.s., for Uilt ikfrtcb of tbi d«v«k»pii3«^t 
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sUrKi^ of tile tee mdnstry tbet the 
meet rapi,! *i„aea were mnde. With the planting 3 too, with 

oliTTT Triforint, the opening 
fo^tS A ■ 7 J“ ^ tHe intmduotion of the maelmiery r^u4 
for the njanufaet,^, we begin aa enUrely new chapter in the 

edflt? f The hietory of the growth of this parti- 

“ r anil what we «e 

predominating influence 
^ ha^Jiad 11 . the eeanomio and industrial developweni of Lo district 
For the t^ pUntationa noedsd labour, m3o imtnigraX w™ 

37 ?^ , 77 imniigrS^^ta had™ 

be fe^ clothed and housed, imd aU tlm stiindated tSde, Further 
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huroj^an engineering ; blaektnritha. carpenters and other work- 
reen hod to loam the higher branches of the oalUnga Mow^ bv 
thw anrugfcote, and from these aimple hill people liad to ^ 
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^ viflible in many parts of the hillflj there are now extensiTe 
forests miiiLogod hy an ergmiieed Forest Department. Instead of 
the old prtmitive niettoda of exploitation^ the axo and eaw 
need for felling, the steam eow is Juat beginning to be omployed 
for outtiDg up the timber, and in a few places wire tramways are 
need for transport. Here, again, the tea uidustiy has played 
14 leading part in helping on the dexolopment of the forests, for 
tlionjiaadi maunds of firewood and thousands of feet of 
pliinking ore required every year for I he factory boiier and 
tea-boxes reapeetivelj. Other economio prodnota have been 
tried in the hills with varying enceess. Quinine^ forexamplOp was 
planted in large areas in several of the tea-gardens—one Company, 
in fact, is rtiU known as the Darjeeling Tea and Cinchona Co.— 
and a few private planters opened up their land for rinehona, 
Th'^^ plantations have gradually disappeiired, as the eost of 
manufacture and transport was found to be prohibitive for private 
planters nfter the fall in the prioa of quinine^ and only the 
Govemmeut cinchona plantation od Mangpu and its subordinate 
gardens, which produce both quinine and a uumbor of alkaloid 
hyts-producU, are now at w^ort. There, too, the Introduction of 
up-to-date mcui'hinery and the presence of a stall of trained 
chenilals and horticultinirts have hud a most important iuduence 
on the oountry-Kide, un example of which may l>o seen in the 
improved agricultural motheds which are manifest in some of the 
villages near thcao plantations. The cultivatieii of coffee waa 
start^ ot about the same time as that of tea on one or two 
gardens, hut did not prove a financial succeea. There are atiil 
a few gardens, Bamosbeg and Glenbum, where a small 

number of bushes ore still yielding berries which give quite 
drinkable coffee. Tobacco, again, whiei^ k indigenous in the 
hills, and which may be seen growing round many native home- 
Bteuds, has never been Bucoeaafully cultivated or raimufm'turcd on 
a largo scale and developed by capital. Om planter in the J'lLrai 
made m experiment with it, which for one year gave tokena of 
auocessp bat he found that the damugo done by the rains was 
For too great for him to get any predtabla lesulte Esperimente 
with rubber and camphor are at present being made, in the case 
of rubber with great pre^pecta of sucocssp but these experimente 
are only in the initial sLsgOi and it is too eurly to make any 
forecast as to their eventual result, 

Kaiive cultiTatiem is stid practically ut the same stage aa it 
waa whan tte Biitiah liiB± occupied the eountry, eioept the 

did, Doiaadio, waatefiiL sjratom oi cultivation pnicti^ tLe 

Lepchlia has been gives up, asd tbe of tho ploagh, wkicib 
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tiiey W learnt from the inimigraat extended, 

^end attompta bavo been made lo mfroduco better aoeda, 
unproTed plonghs and other implemenbi; and these attempta haTa 
met With aoBio snccesj, some rentarbably fina Indian-oom harinz 
been grown in K&Umpong from American seed; but tba hill 
people, though veiy receptire in somo reapeets, ara inherently 
ootflcrvatitfe as regards ogriculttue, and with them the old ia 
alwap better. Saveral planters have laid out good oreharda 
and have suggested to the hUlmen that here waa another souree 
of profit, buttle native, patient □» ho is in many ways, known 
waiting even to another generation for the 
^its of hts planling. A few natives have tried market garden* 
mg. for which there is an increasing demand, but with no creat 
mccess. Orange groves, poach trees and pine-apples arc, however 
nndlii^ mor^ favoiuf ftt tb© Icnv^r 

There has boon a similar absoiiee of improvement in the 
mdurinos followed by the natives. Dr. CatnpbeU once made an 
interesting esperiment with the mannfoctnre of joiper and started 
a faotory with the object of producing paper like the native*made 
paper of Nepal. He iutrodneed five NepUi paper-makers, and for 
some years supplied Blreng writing and packing paper, but the 
oompetuion of the chenp paper made iu the plains was too strong 
and the infant indiistrysoon languished and died. Copper smelt- 

of B wasteful character also used to bo o..tried on to some 
extent, AS the old Sikkim mint required a good deal of oopper for 
produoing the “dumpy pire” whiob are now valuable only to 
numimatists. Copper is. however, still used largely in the mak. 
jng of vessels for b^ebold use. Generally, it may be seid that 
little improvement baa taken plaeomthc old hondiomfta The 
tools and implements in univofsid use are very much whst they 
have been for centuries past; the old wooden plough and a Kttlo 
W4A, the piimittvo spade of their forefathers, have been banded 

fr? i"?prwticolly uncbanged. In spite of 
the fo^ that the phi,tors hare shown how an improved tool pro¬ 
duces improved work, the native impassively bolds to his old ways 

w^en weave at the looms their grandmotboiB used, and, if . 

will only kttp to the good stuffs and dyts of the old wearers 

prodwe.MKUmt ,o,l!. A ,«.bg „|.,a i„ sild.;™, „d . f™ 
European looms and spinning wheels, infrodnred by miasionariBs 
toosW the dittrirt, ba.. ort, J ^ 

The ordinary Lepchk and Bhutii woman and her .{!fL 

are quite content to wmk fo the old wavn > .1 ‘ ^ «ster 

. 8«.d, upAi Sli .wri-T' 
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it, Tk& advent of Tisitorfi and specially of tho oold-weathor 
tanriatUp has produced atnois^ the Lepob&c a crowd of colleotora 
of buttcrflE^Sp motbs and orobids,. a profeiaiioii in wiiob they 
are experts. liiTing tbo free life of naEurci tJhoy are bom 
natnraliata^ and to tbifi they add a oertaia ehrewdnosB^ for they 
soon gtt to knov tbe aoieutlfid'value of tbcir odUectiona. 

It la coafewodly difficult far an Indian to learn any trade but 
that of bia forefathers; but in Darjeetin^ among a Mongoloid 
people great btrldee have been mode in teonhing the Nopalese new 
handicrafta. We have already inentioned hew the Nepaleaa ]ada 
On the tea gardens eoon learn the steriee of the eDginjo-rooni 
and the different prooesaos of tea mannfacti3re+ Tbia reeeptivity 
is evident on a larger acide at tho railway workshops at Tindh^riai 
where after a few months^ Lraming hill lads are found to pick up 
very quietly different methods of work ; and at the oleetric-light 
works at [Jar]eeliiig they show a similar quietness to grasp the 
praotieid details of electrical engineerings But most of the trades 
oro just OB they Tho advent of the Iluropean has meant 

TOUdi building j jot D&rjeeliug has not pTodnoed any native 
arehitoot and hardly any but ordinary workmoa. Though 
Katmandu produces lovely carved wood-work^^ the hillmin here 
refuses to leum oarpentering. He will become a masons but his 
hammer and chisel are much as those of his fathers were, and 
he leaves to Chinamen and the immigrants from the plains the 
higher branches of tho art of buildidg^ Still there are some 
employments which'he still gladly take up, Tho lower classes 
have leEumed to be houso-servaats^ tho Xiepohls being cspeciaUj 
faithful and usefuL I'he more eduouted seek posta aa olerks^ 
headmen and oasistanta on tea gordonoi as guards on the railway^ 
elo., andn, like the Bengalis, all are anxious for Government sendco. 
A few have learnt the art of printing, and there are pressea in 
Dafjoolmg owaodp numogodi and worked eniirely by Nepalese, 
The medical profession has also at la&t fouiid its votaries among 
the hill people* who for too long despised all medical rdief, but 
now come in iacTcnsing numbers to the plimtora and hospitals for 
it. As shop-keopora, however, they have been ousted by the sharp 
plaii^sment and there are only a few Newom following thebf hene- 
dilary uooapation os shop-'koopera. 

In the development thus rapidly sketched the most important 
elements have been the loenl tea indusiry, ^with its varied needs 
and the advent oE the European with his many wautm ■ acd in the 
accomplishment of the progress whioh has been made wo must 
give the foremost place to education* both vercacalar and^nglidL 
DarjeoUog has aloa bean fortunato in having several ^offioiale* 
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many t^^-planters, and a ancc^^on o£ iftitta rnituiM whn haTfl 
demoted tbeiDSelTVi to ed^anoiii^ not onlj the moral and apiritual 
but alfio the material welfare of the poo^de. Manj liavo tauglit 
with thoiT own hanclAf more have aliown bj tbair example and 
3«tivo iDfiaenjoe the^aplifting power of a pfogtoadTe oiTilifation. 
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CHAPTER nL 


THE PEOPLE. 

The growtli of the Darj^eHng dithtrict fifforde th^ most remnrk* a&owrft 
able ixistjuiDO o! the expansion of populatJon of wbieh theTO 
is anj fooord in BBUgsL When the BiitiAh first acqnired theTion. 
hill terTit<Mry m 1835^ it was almost entlreljr under forcrt* ond 
what Bmall population it had, had been driven out hj the opprea- 
iion of the petty nder %vhom thej replfioed^ It wna, in faot, 
estimated that the whole of thk tracts com prising 133 square 
miles, contained only iOO souU^ Tluj iitate of stairs wofl soon 
altered by Dr. Campbell^ the first Sapermt^ndent^p whoae objeet 
it was to inspire the aboriginal people of the liHla inik 
oonfideijoe in Brlthh rule, to induce the neighbouring tribes to 
settle in the toiritoiy^ aul to render Darjeeling the commercial 
centre of the hille. In this be was eroiDently Eucces^ftil, 
and by the year 1850 he was able to report that the nambor of 
inhabitants bad risen to lO^OQO. Sir Joseph Hookeri indeed, 
oompared the progrcea of Darjeeling to tliat of an Antitnlian 
colonyi both aa regards the rapid extension of buildings and the 
aoooFsion of native families from the ^u^ro 1 Indil]g eountriesH 
When in IBGlt a rongh ocnsus was taken of the In habitants 
in this traet, it was Icmiid that they aggregated over 22^000 
persons. 

The first regular census of the distriot as now eonstititted 
was carried out in the Ocld weather of 1871 t72j and the result 
gave a total populatiou of 94,712 persons, the average density 
of tho impulation b-ing 81 per square mile. When the 
^ next oeusus was taken in 1881^ the population had iDcreaB€d 
to 155pl79, or by more than fi3 per cent.", but there con 
be no doubt that a large portion of this* inorease was due 
soldy to the ineomploteneaa and inocoriracy of the first oensnsp 
However that may be^ the expansion of the poputatiou was 
almost equally remarkable during the next 10 years, at the end 
of which/.* in 1391^ it amotintM to £23,314, showing an 
increase of 43*4 per omt.—and this in spi*e of the feot that targe 
numbers, filled with feaia rj the intentions of GcTenmiefflt, as 
wild as they were vegue, fled across the bordeis to Nep&l rather 
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kh&n fftce the otttimoisiJtijoii^ Progifflai Wfis far alowi&r damig the 
leet deoade, the Incfeaae amoontiug to It'S par oont.| and the 
population^ as retiimed the oensm of 1001, heiag 240J1T* in 
other wortle, the mimher of inhabitants ia now more than S J timea 
as great as it t™ dO yeons ago. 

This phenomenal growth of the poptilation sineo 1872 ia doe 
to two main i!aiiae*^ the deTelopment of the tea indn^try and the 
inflow of settlers to eicploit the waste lands of the distriot^ How 
great the effect of the gr&Tv^h of the tea induslr? has been may 
be judged from the few atatisties pToo below. In 1872 the 
number of tea esUtei in Darjeeling wils only 74 with an area 
of 14,000 aeres planted with tea. In 1881, the number of these 
estates had risen to and the acreage under tea to 80^000, the 
number of estato^ baling thus ineroased by 200 fior eenh and 
the acreage being more ihuii doubled- Ten years Mer there were 
ITT gardens, and 45,0^0 acre^i were actually under leap These 
figures snffieiently denote the prodigious development of opera- 
tiocifl whcM ohnmeterifititt h the Bmployment of an enormous 
quantity of manual labour. To this rapidly increasing demand 
the local supply of labour was quito unequal] ihe re^lt was an 
unexsjnplad immigrarion ; and at the census of 1891 it was found 
that no lesa than 88,000 persona readout in the district wore 
horn in NepM. During the decade ending in 1901 the tea 
industry paftsed through a periotl of depreeaion, sad ite expansion 
was cheeked, the aercago under tea amounting in the year 1901 
to 61,000 acres and the number of estates to 170. Even sOj 
however, the census of that year showed that the tea-garden 
coolies and their chililren accounted for more than fcwo-thirda of 
the total population. 

As regards the influx of agriculturists, its extent will be 
appareut from the exceptional growth of the population of 
the Kilimpoug tra^t to the eoat of the Tista. TMa tract extends 
over 401 square mil of which 213 square miles are corered by 
forest, while 10 square miles are occupied by tea gardens. The 
remainder, or 178 square miloa, has been reserved for natlTe cul- ^ 
tivation. It was annexed from Bhutan in 1865, and woe then 
estimated to have a population of 8,5^0 souls^ This number 
increased in 1881 to 12.083, and to 20,6!il in 1891 or by 110 0 
per oont, m tho decadop In 1901 the population hod grown 
to 41,611 or by 55^9 per cent. This rapid expansion is 
due entirely to the immigmtiou of agriculturi^tfl. When 
the tract was first taken over, it was composed almost entirely 
of forest and hill-top inhalnted by the abDiigines of the 
country. It was reBoWed to keep a certain portion as a roaciiWQ 
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for nfthVfl dulti^forSj who flocked^ is to thifi l^d of 'promifle; 
t» that^ ’With the exception o£ the forest reaerTes and some tea 
gtown along the elopes ol hills, the foroet has been largely eleaied 
awuj and the land brought nnder ealtivation^ The bulk of 
the population in now KBpalesep the ooiitiiiiied immigtatioii irom 
Xopai being duo to the piessuro of the population on the land in 
the eastern portion of that prineipality. There U no attempt at 
forest ooaHerraocy theroi and the laud is o^erculti’fat&d* so that 
the Kepalese are glad to oomo to the undeveloped country in 
Darjeeling. Besides thia^ there is a eoiisiderablo inilui of 
Nepalese oooliea from tea gardonSi who coiue with large savings 
and buy np good lands or okar holdings from guugfo; and of 
Inpopehast who leave the more thickly populated parts of the 
district. Whether the volume of immigration will be so gnat 
in the future is very doubtfol. ^hc b^t lands ha^e been taken 
up, those now being developed oousist of the poorer and more 
remote lands, which have beeu the Lett to attroot settlcro, 
though they are largely taken up by those who can get no good 
land elsewherej and there arc now only 30 aquaro niiW of 
recUimable jnnglo left^ 

In ct 4 icluding this sketch of the growth of the population, 
reference may be nmdo to the increase in the nombor of 
Buropeana which has taken place# In the year IS 1 2 Llie district 
did not contain mote than 419 liuropeans and Durasiona t 
whereas the number of the former baa risen to l,o09 opd of the 
latter to 329# This rwult is due solely to the development of the 
tea industry, in which tho anperviaing staff is almost enttrely 
£!uropean, and to the eatablishmcnt of the town of Darjeeling os 
a saDitariniEL In some ways* it la surpriamg that the number ia 
not greater. At one time, optiroisfic hopea were entertained that a 
large hinropean colony ’would bo est^^blkhed in the district. Brian 
Houghton Hodgeon looked forward not only to tho rearing of 
eobtropicsl products under European superrisioup but al&o to 
agricultural settlements by the British race; and he hopefully 
pointed out that with “the backing of flity to one hundred thou¬ 
sand loyal^Loarts and stalwart bodice of Saxon Mould, our empire 
in Tn Haft might safely defy the world in arms against J.bis 

expectaticn has not been fulfilled, nor is it likely that the European 
fiuftner ’will ever he able to compete with the cheap labour 
of the hillnion in rearing oountry orepSi Similar failnre mel 
the early attempta of the Moravian mkeionarice lo maintain 
themfielves by industrial labour, and in the end a few of them 
tunned lea-plontera and lecuied some of the beet land in the 
district# 
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Ab already tlio n-solt of tho cetMOB of 1901 was to 

disdoso a total population of 249,117, the number of iohabitaota 
aa a whole badpg inttreaBod by J1 o per pont. since 1891, Eveiy 
part oi thfl district showed an iuoreaso except the Tarai, wbioh 
is notorioiuly unbeiiltliy. It was greatest in Kilimpong, where 
the waste land is rapidly being brought under culttraliou i,y new 
setaers. The remsiiider of the head-qnnrtera subdivision also 
showed a fair growth, the tea gnrdens alone ndding 6,000 or more 
^ 12 per coot, to tiieir population. In the yUy portion of the 
KuKseong subdivision there was a sUgbt increase j the tea gsnien 
population was slightly reducel, but this loss was more than 
coniitarbalanced -by the acceaa of new soltlera for ordinary culti- 
^tion, and to some extent by the development of the town of 
Kurseong. In the Tarai there was a suiall decrease, partly due 
to fortuitous cause*, viz,, to tho faet that a large number of 
temporary immigrants employed iu road-making were enumerated 
at the previous censns. Bv^n w, however, iho deciOB« would 
have beep far greater, W it not been for immigration, and it is 
a sigiiificftiit fact that while the settled cultivators on the Govern¬ 
ment Wtatea decrease-1 by pearly 5 per cent., there was an addi- 
faoB of 11 per cent, to the population of the tea gaidtnin wluoli 
depend so mu da on imported labour. This tract is infested by 
Iberia, Md the mortaUty is nceptionally high, ao that the rate 
of exponsion has always boon lew rapid than in the bills. In the 
Qinrtoen years coding in 1S91 the growth in the former was 222 
pt-r cent., and m the Utter it was only 62 per cent, i and, os we 

We ab^ysw^ thoTami was the only decadent portion of 
tiifi distnot m 1901, 
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The djstrt«t» IIS a whole, IS very’ iVitily peopled, there being 

It f however, be remem¬ 

ber^ that ao less than 445 square miles, or 3S per cent, of the 

ent^ sroa, an oacttpied by reserved forests, and, if these be 
««luded, the density will rise to a46 persons per square mUe. 
The pt^are of the popuUtion on the soil is greatest in the Tarai, 
where there are 279 persons to the square mile; it gradually 
diminiahos towards the uorth, and in the head-quarters eubdivi- 
aion there are only 184 ps^oa to the square mile. The most 
spaiwly populated fiact is Kalimpong, which had in ISOI only 
persona to the square mile. Here, in epite of the fact that 
the popnlafaon moreased by more than 66 per cent, in the 
SUCCOR decade, the density is still only 191 to the square milo. 

prece^g acoount it will bo olrerted that 
* bilge proportion of its population to the 
advent of unmigranta Barely half of the iDhabitanta have, in 
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Eut, W I*™ in lbs I» lb. Isiai it rsceivst osn^oos 

BettlOTs from tbo adioining dfrtriotfl of Tuinea and Jalpaiguil, 

Mfha engage in tultvTation, and a largo dumber vt coollfis from 
Cboti Nftgpur and the SautftL Parganas, iirbo are attraoted by 
tbs wages gireii in tbs tea gaideiiH. But the great bvdk of tbo 
immigrant, coma from Nepil, ohiady k Ubouram m the tea 
gardens; and in the hills the pOfiniaiaonis mflmly Nepal^e. 1 ho 
early immigrant* are, bowover, dying out, their place being taken 
by their ebitdron bom la Derjeeling, while the tiow o£ fre^ 
immigrants is growing less. Most of the latter settle in the 
district, but fioms only come fur a short time, and then return to 
KepSl with their saTinga As a result of this immigratioTi, there 
b a large preponderauoe of males, there being only 37 i^omen to 

erery l(>t> men in the diatriet ns 

The Tolnme of emigratien from tbo district is Tery small. A 
certain number leare the dislrlct to eerve in the Military Police 
battalions in burma and elsewhere, but the great majority of 
emigrants oonsist of eultiratora who thraw up their holdings and 
oroes the border to SitMm or Bhutan, wliere tbe fOKsts are 
abundant and land le to be had for the asking. 

There are only two towns in the diatrict, Darjeeling and Wn..«i 
Eurwong, which between Ihem aocoant for only ai,393 persons " 
or nearly S per cent, of the population. The population of the 
former, according to the census of 1001, is 16,024 during the 
cold weather, hut at a special cenaue taken iu September lOOO 
it was ioBUd to he 23,802 or nearly 50 per cent, more than in 
the oold weather. This difference is due to the fact that in the 
hot weather and rains It is the tempornry head-auartars of the 
Bengal Q-avernment, and is largely resorted to^ by Europeans 
wboee permanent residence is lo the plains. Kur&eong has a 
population of only 4,469 and is far from being progr-i'BsiTe, 
the number of inhabitants being only 436 more than in 1^1. 

Like Darjeeling, it is a hill etation, situated at a lower elovatioa, 
but it does rot enjoy the sarao rapatatiQn as a sanitarium, though 
itU admirably adapted for ihe purpOre. Till recently it baa 
shewn but little signs of deyelopment. This want of progTEss 
must be ascribed, to some cstent, to an absence of enterpriee 
among its inhabitants, but more largely to the want of a ooloms- 
ing spirit Oiuong the Europeans of Bengal. To the Borne causa 
moat be attributed the fact that Hope Town has ueTer developed 
in spite of the central portion it oooupiea. It was at one timo lot 
out for building sites, and a church was erected, in the hope that 
it would develop into a small bill statiou, but the sobems proved 
abortive, and the land is now, for the greater part, uniier tea. 
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The onlj Other places of any imporl&noe are Silfgiirl and 
KiUmpong, the former beiog a village o£ some 784 wula in the 
Tarai, and the latter having a, population over 1,00ft luhabitanta. 
The former is a Bwampy malarlotis village close to the foot of the 
hills, but Kaiimpong is cbarmirtgly mtuated at a height of nearly 
4,000 feet wiib a delightful wbter climate and a ndnfiill far 
smaller than that of eithor Daijeelmg or Kurscemg, Port of the 
land has been sat aside for Eniopean cetUerB, but it has failed to 
attract the Anglo-Indian, in spite of all its advantages, and 
the European population is confined to the members of the Chuidi 
of Scotland Mission and the inmates c£ the Colonial Homes. 

The remainder of the population is scattered alon^ the bill 
udes and over the level flats of the Tarai, and cenaieta of native 
oultivatois tilling their own snail fields or labonmra employed 
in the tea gardens. Villagea, in the proper cense of the term, 
are almost unknown. In the hllle with the exception of the 
eooly lines on the various tea plantations, each homestead standa 
in its own land near the patebea of cleared cultivation, though 
ocoasioiially five or six houses are grouped together; and there 
is no corporate villago life eueb aa tbere is* in the plaine. Even 
in. the Tarsi the social unit is the farm, not, as elsewhere in India, 
the village. In each group of huts the principal bnildings are 
ooeupied by a sabstanlial oultlvator, often the representative of 
the original reclaimer of the soil, the others by his labourois or 
tenants. He keeps m a store'hoiiso elevated, on piles a large 
stock of rice, the leaouwe of the whole hamlet/ From it ho 
fumishea with seed those enticed to it, and he fretjuently makes 
subsistence loans. He has to keep the whole bodv togetber, a 
task by no meani easy, as the other membera of the small eom- 
munity take but little interest in the matter, and are always 
ready to emigrate. There arc good markets in the Tarai| but 
no villages. That ancient form of organisatian, which elsewhere 
domiiiates rural life, is here unknown ; and its absence makes us 
feel that, when we enter the Tarai, we have passed the former 
limits of India, and are entering upon those of the Mongolian 
race. 

The population of Darjeeling ia exceedingly heterogeneous. 
The majority of the pople ia tKfi ais of MoBgolinn origin^ 
belonging riiiefly to various Ncpoleea castes, but also including 
a large aumbOT of Lepchfis, Bhotito and Tibetans. Together 
with these hillmen are found the denlxens of the plains, who have 
been attracted to the bille by the prospect of easily acquired 
wealth, the hfadLeeiaa held in great contempt by the stalwart 
Nepalese. Among them ^e Maiwiri mercbantB, the Jaws of tie 
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Himfilayaa, Bengali derks, Hmdufltftni mecbanic*, Piinjibi 
tmders and even Ckiiiefle carpeateffl. la the Tarsi the nii^iiM 
of races ia equally great. Here the aberiginal Koehefl, or K4]- 
bausia a* they prefer to coll themMlTce, are most numeroM,' 
numbermg 29,460 j hut no leae than 62 per cent, of the mhabi- 
tante vrere boro daewhere. and the Mund^ and Ur^ns 
OboU Nftgpur and the Santibs from the nplaade of the Bantal 
Parjranafl have a atrength of nearly 14,000. Darjeeling 
Id foot, been deMribed as a “ BaM of tribes and nation*, 
and the extraordinaiy variety of raoee tuay be reali^ from 
the fact that at one end o! the scale of eivibaation stands the 
Enropeim, and, at the other, remnants of raoes who esprsw 
“simouttore” by the term felling " or “clearing the 
^bo have no term for “ villa go/’ forhorse,” for " P^oiigh, 
for “ money ” of any ikind, and wlioae language is i^ted by an 
absence of any term for nearly every operation of the intdleot 
of will, whether virtnons or vioioua, and for almost every abatraet 
idea whether material or immaterial* , 

The dominant raco in Parjeeliiig is the Nepalese, which vnth Tha 
aistrength of 134,000 (Msinints for more than half the population. P" 
The natioiml rharuotetialics of the Nepalese have bean so ir^ 
onently dfseribed that only a brief menlLon of them is require. 

They are a capable, cheerful and alert people, and ore eesentially 
a virile race. Though qnick-tempewd and keen to r^ent m 
ininatice, they aierimarkabiy willing and loyal, i£ tr<^led with 
consideration. Bom cultivators, resourceful and hard-werking, 
they have taught the Ix-pcha aboriginea much m the way of 
agriculture, ond, with tbeh greater thrift end industiy, they have 
m^aced to anpplant the latter and secuio moat of the best agn- 
ccltu«llandinthe district. Much of this they Imy up with 
their savings, but often they merely annex it by quiet encroaiji- 
ment, presuming on the apathy and timidity of their Lc^ha 
neighboura. On. the whole, however, they we remarkably law. 
abiding, a tmit which is chwaoteTistically expressed by one of 
ibeir commonest provwbs—" There is no iinawor to an order, 
there is no medicine for death” Their general character him 
been happily described by Colonel Waddell, who writes: '* Thong 
miftll in stature, these Nepalese have big hwrtsi and in many 
wavs reaemhle the bright, joyous temperament of the Jap^jnese, 
though Ueking allogether the refinement of the letter. Natur- . 
aUv ^aoiouB, writable and aggressive, they are very law-abiding, 
driven aatbey have been to obedience hj tbe drueomo punishmenta 
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of thoir Gtukha mlers. In app^ar^noe^ the Tarioue tribes Tsiy 
QOiiaEderablj^ in proportion lu the extent of their adroixturp with 
Arjan blood. Scratch a Husaian it is aald, and youll find the 
Tartar } but the NepaLene^ even with their tkin veneer of Hinda- 
iam, do not requina thia operation to reveal their Tartar chaiacter. 
The fcaturei of the greal majority are morkedly MoDgoiko^ with 
obliqoo eyee, and little or no mouitache- They ere genoially 
but tongh and wiry as whip-ohord, and so full of 
energy that it ie quite oornpon to pee old people erampering 
nimbly up and down hill in prof ere ooe to walking*/* 

Th^ various Nepaleao oaaies are well repreaentod in the 
district^ hut the mo&t nutr.eroni are the Khambtia and MumuB. 
The Khambiii^i who number 33,000^ are a oaste living on the 
sontheni spuia of the HicuMayaa, whose horne is the eastern 
portion of Nepil betwfeo the Sankoa river and the Singallli 
range and Mehhi river* They olaim to be Jimd^ra^ otie of 
the fighting triboe af Nop4l and boar the Kirinti title of 
Rai* Their religiou la partly Lamaist Buddhism and partly 
Hinduisim 

The Momla, who number 25,4 are a MongoUon or aemi^ 
Mongotian oabte who olaim to be among the earliest Bettler^ of 
Nepal. They are probably descended from a Tibetan stook 
which has been modified by intcnmxtnie with Nepalese raoes. 
They are edao known a-^ Tamang Bhoti^a and bear the title of 
L&ma, The balk of tbaui are cultivator and'Togard Agriculture 
a^tlieir original and fitting ocoopation^ Hony of them, however, 
eaeve in tho police and aotue in tho army* and a very large pro¬ 
portion in thia district are employed ue labourera on iho tea 
gardens. They*are gradually Adopting Iho Nepaleae form of 
Hinduisni, ond Buddhist usages are on the decline, tbongh 
Lamas still eerre as priests at their w oddinga^ and flags alAinpod 
with the Buddhist formnla* the earred Om matn padme Bum^ may 
bo seen flying from their homesteads. 

The next moat tiumeroua Nopalcso caste ig the limbu 
(14,300), who bear the title Subha and whoso original bomoie 
in tho east of NepiL Their flat foattires* slightly oblique eyes, 
yellow oomplesion and bsaidlossneas give eotno grounds for snp- 
posing that they are tho doscendants of early Tihcran settlers in 
Xep4l; but they have now intermnri iocl largely with Lopch^. 
Though eoitiaidoriDg themselves a military race—and they offered 
a most gallant ro&btance to the invading Crurkha^—they donut 
rank among the regular fighllng tribee of Nopil ; (hoy arc now 
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obipfly aamera and porters* also (mgag^J in agJiPultiixej grartng 

Thi« other niimerotta cattas ois the Kbaa or Chattii (11,600), Oth« 
the Mangaw (11,90««) «ii<l'I*® flurtittgs (8,700), J®®*.^*** ^ 
throe dun^ant tribea of «hioh oterthrow the 

in 1769. I'he Khoa, who have a laigo pdiautTi« 
blood, belong to the proud military order o! 
adopted the Utle Chettri nt a caste naiue. ihey and ^e NapiU 
Brihpiane, who auuiber nearly 6.000, make careful and 
^tiretora in thia diatrict. The chief oo-npatmaa of the ilangara 

ate agrieultare, trade and soldiering. “ 

IWeliW comas amiss to them, piOTidcd it ao« not inyolre 
doing things which are properly the business of be lijwet c^tea. 

The Gurungs are a nomadio pastoral raoe, who still obtam eir 
snbflistencrby rearing and graring ^tle Jn^tier 
eeste fairly nmuerous in Darjeeling « that of the (5^ 

origiitaUy semUborigmcB who were the rn^g of Nepal 
un^ ousted by the Gurkhas. Nowar is, in fact, the name of a 
nationality rather than a caste, Nepal and Newdr Wng two 
fartua ol the same word ; and it means simply a meniter rf the 
community which inhabited Nepal proper pnor to the Gurkha 
conquest. The caste bear the tiUe of PradhAn. They am now 
traders and artisans, agriculturists and domestio serTants. atid 
some still adhere to their old reUgion Buddhism. 

Among other NepkU castw may be mentioned the Takhas 
(1143) an agricolUital caste calling themeei™ Dlwan, who come- 
from the same tract of country as the Khambns and Limbua, and 
arc oonsidered by some to be merely a sept of Jimdto, and the 
Sunnwars, a oultiyating tribe who were ongmaliy bimtera. 
Among the lower castes the most numorous are tbo KAmie 
(9 800 ) who are blacksmiths and goldsmiths, the Damai (4.600) 
or’tailor c»«te, the Sarki (1,800). who work in leather, and the 
Oharti (3 469) who are the desoendants of manamittea elayes. 
These iou^ castce are eo low that iu NepU they may not enter 
the courtyards of temples, and haye to leaye the road on the 
approach of a member of the higher castes and to caU out to giye 

warning of their approach. . ■ . j . 

The c**'*'? system is howeyer by no means strict among the 
Napalese domiciled in Daiieeling, where the Brshinan may be 
foimd working as a onUiyator, a labourer or eyen as a mis. There 
is an extrftordiiiary laxity in ceremomal obsmanoe j they wll eat 
and drink tlunga which are an abomination to the orthodox 
Hindu of the plains, and* many of them are great fle*ih*Bal«rs, 
reliahiiig eyen beef and porL The oontnut b this reepeot 
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b^twe^ the Nepalese and the plainsmen has been forcibly 
pointed out by Brian Houghton Hodgson^ wbo wrote:ihcfio 
highland Boldieia, who despatch their meal in ball an houTi Emd 
satisfy the oeremouiaL low by merely washing theh' handia and 
ioce and taking oil their turbans before cooking, laugh at Ibe 
phariiaieal rigour of the eepo>% who must bathe from head to 
foot, and make puja ore they can begin to dress their dinnorop 
must eat neoily naked, in the coldest weatheTi and cannot bo in 
marching trim again m than three hours.” 

TJitt Lep- 'The Lepchia are the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
who oall theuLBelves Hong/the squatters, and their country 
the land of cares. The word LepchipOr ms it should be spelt Lapoha 
or Lapehcp meaii^ the people of vile speech and was a conlemp- 
tuous appellation given to them bj the Nepalese* Fonnerlj they 
poss^sed all the bill country of Darjeeling and Sikkim, bnt about 
' ’^50 je&ra ago the Tibatans invaded their country and drove them 

into the lower valleys and gorges; and in 1706 the tract east of tbo 
Tistaj which is now included in Kyimpcngp was conquered and 
taken from them by the Bhutanese. Pur generations piRt a con¬ 
quered race, they are a timid people, peaceful and no brawlem, 
dislikicg fixed employ meut and never sohappy as when they eio in 
their natiTc woods. They are bom uatimnLlists, and have separate 
names for nearly every bird, plant, orchid and bntLetlly* With 
the introduction of settled eultivatiou and the roeervation of the 
forests, they have had to give up their old nomudio cnltivatioiLp 
and have lost much of their jungle craft ; hut they Lave learnt in 
its pkee how to make terraces for rice fields and the methods of 
agriculture practised by the Nepalese. A kindly, placid, some¬ 
what indolent people, they are being largely supplanted by tlie 
pushing, eolf-osaertive Nepalese, and in coneeqnenoe are losing the 
best land in the district* lu spite, however, ot their uneDttrpris- 
ing nature, they often make excellont scivants; and tboir want of 
vigour has been much exaggerated, as will be apparent from the 
fact that some of them have gouo far afield and done excellent 
entomological wort in Bunua, ihe AodamAus and Nicobars, 
Bumatro, Borneo, and the Malay Archipelago, in the Cclebea 
and New Guinea, where one of them was by the savagesp 

and in Central Africa. Here, the European in whose eemee they 
were, died fiir away from oivifizatJou, 1>nt the Lepch& fsoUeetora 
. contrived to get bock to Darjeeling with the help of the long 
arm of British authority* Such a feat goes far to show that 
they are not inch a resourtelcEW people aa is often iupposod. 

It is often said that they are disappearing with the forests 
they love, and that they are a dying race* This, howeveTi doea 
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not appear to U the onee, bo £sr m Miy ocmdnsions ^ 

tbeif numbers are mdaod practically the faoae 

they perwtnate tbdr famiUea by tbe practice of 8dopho|i. At 

L.^..k—v.r, Ub» ta. 

by intottnarTiage with other races,^ cepecidly with the I^bae 
Jd Sikkim Bhotifls, 

this way the Lepobis b« contnbutiag to their self.efraceraent. 

The tendency U for them to leave the oasmUble imTiroomeat 
of Darjeeling and other parte of the district, and to softie in 

KdimF^K. ™ Tl" t 

stai mnoh forost left. Many, howeTor, emi^te to Bhutan, where 
still more abundant foresta. nntraniTneUed by restnctions. enable 
them to follow their aneient hni westefid eyntom of Jhm^ng f>T 
ahifting odtiTation, wbioh oonsists of bntning down a fresh pat^ 
of innyle each moeeasire year, and rnidng crops in the aabes. It 
thonia be remembered. moreoTcr. that they hare never bona 
very numerone in this diitiict. When we Bnt acquired the hill 
territory of DarjeeUng, there were praetically no Lepchaa in the 
mad a contemporary writer soya that the opprsision of the 
' ^I'a had forced 1,200 able-bodied Lepohfia, who, he says, formed 
twi-thirtU of the popnlntlon of Sikkim, to fly from DarjeeUng 
and its neighbourhood. Even without aoceptiog thia estimate 
aooorate it serree to ehow bow sparee the population o! 
^ohM w« at that time, and to indicete that the I^pohae have 
atSny iste not deereoeed under British rule, largely no doubt ea 
a result of the estabUshment of a reserve for them in Kalimpong. 

The Bhotiisef Darjeeling number 9,^00 and consist of four Tbs 
fllaases the Sikkimese BhotiAs, who are a mi.'Eod race of Tibetans 
and LepchfiB, being the descendants of Tibetans who eettled in 
Sikkim a fe^ centuries ago and intermarried with L^pchas ; 
Shnmi Bhotifts, who oomc from the east of Nopil, the word tAar 
merely meaning east; the Drtikpi or DhariiS Bhotiia, whose 
home is in Bhutan; end the Tifetan Bhotlas from Tibet. The 
meat majority of the first olase, which niimbere 1,550. are found in 
Snd around Darjeeling, of tie second, which nnmbera 3,4-50, to 
* the west of the district, while the third class, which numbers 
2 350 is practically confined to Kalimpong, where they are the 
dfflcendanta of the Bhutenese who were settled on the land at tbs 
time of the aimeiation in 1806. There they hare l^n reinforced 
by the immigmUon of Tibetans from the Ohumbi xaUey and 
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its neighbourhood, who have been attracted by a more fertile 
• oonntry and a more regnki form of govemmr-nt tban that 
i-AA * Tto fourth dase, the Tibetan Bhotiis, who number 
1,700 Mule, are pure Tibetona, who have immigrated froro the 
tableland of Tibet. 

The word Bhoti& means properly an inhabitant of Bhot ox 
|Khet, and is synonymoas with Tibetan. The native name of 
Tibet IS Bod, and the Sanskrit form of thia word w« Bhot, Ihe 
Sanskntio-flpeoking racee of India have acooidingly called the 
inhabitants of this region Bhotifte, The oountry of Bhutan was 
M called by the Bengolie in the belief that it was the end of 
Bhot (Bhotfinta), and the natives of Bhutin, as woU os of Tibet, 
ore indieciiminately caUed Bhotiaa. The English word Tibet, 
appears to be derived from the ilongolian Thiibot, nWch ie the 
Mongolian name for tbo northern portion of the Tibelaa plateau. ' 

As a race, the Bhcti&s have been deecribed as mde, turbulent 
and qaaixelsome, hut this seems an unfair estimato of their 
^ ^^charader, tlift.whcile, they are a merry, dieerful people, quiok 
Ur -SOJSJT a joke, and most willing workers, not so pushing as 
the Nepalese nor so law-abiding as the Lepchfi. Powerfully built 
and ^of great natural strength, they are oapable of carrying the 
heaviest burdeDs—there is a story onrrent that in the days before 
the railway a single Bhotii carried a graud piano np the hilta 

to Darjeeling, 50 miles distant and 7,000 feet In elevation;_* 

but their natural love of display aud an inordinate love of 
gambling scon dissipoto the sums which they imn easily earn by 
labour. 


The Bijbansis, or Koohes as they should strictly be call d, 
^ ncaietical strength of nearly 90,000, form the predominant 
race iu the Taiai. They ore the reuinants of an aboriginal taco, tbe 
Koches, who formerly possessed a powerful kingdom at the foot 
of tte hills. They gradually became llinduized by contact with 
thsir neighbours iu the pl^ns, and discarded the name of Kooh 
for the magniloquent title Bajhansj, (.s., the scion of kings. 
Aoeording to one view, they are a Mongoloid race that entered 
Ben^ from the oast by way of the Brahmaputra valley. Others 
eousider it mere likely that they are descended from a Dravidian 
stock wHch probably occupied the volley of the Ganges at the 
time of tbe Aryan odvan'ie into Bengal, that driven forwaid 
by this incurriOD into the ewarops and forests of the Tarai, they 
were brought into touch with the Mongoloid rooes of the Lower 
Himslayas, and the typo be came affected by intermixture with 
S, Commia^ioner of Darieoling, Mr. W, 

E. Oldham, described them as “the most oonepiouotialy Dravldiao 
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Thflirm»ar.tall «cl roburt, naithof m 

fwturo nor difla» itiikingly Taumliiui; but ul a m^k€t or 
jrtitheriue thronged by their women one could imoginc onewU 
Sorted to ToJ. or Tamil Uod Toe RsjW wo^ 
whose eeat of feature is singularly homely nod T^h*bowti. lenre 
the heed uocorered and wear n dr^ in wbioh Wu« or pitfp^ 
iovnmblv piedominntee, reaching only tothe knee and hound 
the boeoii, lea^g both ehouldere bare m n fashion not 
other penpie in Bengal I while the orn^menU of the b^ 
llmba tocall those worn in S^mthem India. Their language, how- 
ov«r, ie only Bengali* and they have no separate dialeot or iiatota. 

That their ndhpfion to Hindoistn is oomparatively recent la shown 
by their own customs ae regards bunal, food and maTtiagc, as 
weU 08 by the exiatonoe of the Dhimil. who might bo defined « 
a non-Hinduiaed Kooh or Btjbauai among and beside them. 

There seems, however, to bo no doubt that the true were . 

a Monnoloid race, and wo find that in Jalpaigurl, Coosh Behar and 
Goalpara. tbo poraons now known as llajbi^i are eUh« pure 
Koobee who, though dark, bavo a distinctly Mongoloid physiog¬ 
nomy, or else 'a uibed breod, in which the M ongoloid dement 

UQ/niiIlj prej^oTiderifcteas* 

Darjeeling contains a polyglot popxdation. In tho hills Nopfili 
Hindi and in the Tmrfli Bong^ are spoken by at great majonty ' 
of tho inhabitants, hut there are a great number of other languagoa 
mirreut. Nearly half the people speak hmguagea of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, of which no leaa than,19 diSorent dialeeta were 
shewn in the census returns of 1901. Tibetan ia spoken by the 
Bhotifta domiciled in the district, who, according totheir nation¬ 
ality, speak the Tibetan or Bhutia of Tibet,,Sikkim orEhutin; 
while tlSa^ginal Lepchis still to aome extent aponik their native 
Lepii or as they call it Bong-ring, a language which General 
MiKaring beUeved to bo the oldest ro the world* In the hills 
limbu is another fairly common dielect, and in tho I’arai Dhimd 
is Btill need by the remnanto of the primitive race cl BhituM 
aborigines. Among the Nepalis of Darjeeling ^smbu (Jimdar), 
Mormi and Maugor, are the eommonest tribal dialects, hut Newar, 
Gnrung, Sunuwfir and Xfikhs are sJfO apokeu* The plainsmen 
who have made their homos in Darjeeling speak Hiodnst&oi, 
while in the Tarai ton gerdeos Oraon, Uundari and Santali ore 
Bpokeu by the coolies from tho Ohota NSgpnr plateau. 

Nearly one-fifth, of the whole popularLm speak Khas, i.s. 
Nepili Hindi, or ea it U sometimes gcDorically called Pabtria 
or Parhatiya. This is a form of Hindi spoken by the 
m isif Hlitcuy of Ai*idi, pp, 1445. 
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tiiLe of Xepil, who obtotaod it frooi tho muntuoBs 
BrihiQB.D and tt&jput refugoog that took refuge ia tho hiIIa , when 
the ancient Hindu kingdome were OTorthrotm by tbo Mahom* 
madao invaders. There they intormBniod end gradualty became 
fused with tho original Mongoloid iababitants, upon whom 
tbey tmpoaed their religion and language^ Since the orerthrow 
of the Xewar dynasty in Xepal in tbo I8th oentuiy, Khao or 
Kbaskura no it io also called (htra merely being an atSx meaning 
opeeeh) has gradually spread throughout NepSl and beyond its 
bordeie. It is gradually ousting tbe Tarioua tribal dialecta, and is 
now current as a iiftgaa franca both in the principality of NopM 
and the polyglot district of Paijeeling. 

Rmer- At the census of 1901, over 187,000 penoni or more thfin three- 
quarten of the population retamed themaelves as Hindus; and the 
total number of Buddhists, who are mostly Lepchis, Bhoti&s and 
Murmis, was 44,000. The Muhammadans formed Icea 4 per 
cent, of the population, most of them being reridente of the Tefal, 
where many of tho aboriginal Koches have embraced Islam { while 
Animists accounted for 1‘38 per cent, and Christians, with a 
strength of 4,467, for 1*8 per cent of Ehe total population. 

HiDduiw, Broadly speaking, tho Hinduism piofeesed in the district is 
Qo^ng more than a thin veneer over animietio beliefs. Beneath 
this veneer the real popular religion can be seen in the wotahip 
paid to a host of epiritnal beings whose attributee are ill-^lellned, 
but whose chief power is to cause evil to their votaries. The 
religion prevalent ia in fact demonolatry, of which exorcism and 
bloody saerificee are the most prominent feature. Throughout 
the hills there are signs of the prevailing fear of demons, svoh aa 
“the little offering in the middle of the path to bar the progress of 
an evil efsrit or the living sacrifice being offered to propitiate 
another, or the fiattoring rice image of a demon eupposed to be 
causing sickn^ or the burning of a rag before the door, Ver 
which the friends step when they retuni from bur^ring a relative, 
to prevent any accompanying spirits from entering with them.*’* 

In the Tarai the same fear and worship of evil spirits 
prevallB. The Hajbansi, whose greatest enemy is the deadly 
Tarai fever, has three chief deities whom he appeases by 
offerings of goats, ducks, etc., vis.. Kail Thftkur&ni, “the mother 
of sickness the Grim Dovata, “ the goddess who prowls round 
village sitea to cause illness among children," otid Bishhaaii 
Thiknriui, “ the eouroe of ^ pains"—a trinity which would 
scarcely be selected by a happy and contented race Should 

• Ob tlM TliTMiuie «# Tbf*« Ci«w4 LuuU, p. lOt, Thi KstiI. i. A. 
Qiabssi, s.e. 
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droiight U$t longp the Rajbflnai women melee two imsgea of J 

mud or oowdung, which are fiuppoeed to reprsfleat a god | 

called Hudtun Doo. Thb they carry away iato the fielda at 
nigbtp and there strip themselTca Tiated, and dance roand the | 

images. Binging obaoene fiongSi ia the belief that this will cause I 

rain to falL The household god in represented by a round limp J 

of olay made Binooth by smearijig it with oowduag^ This is < 

set up befora a hamhooi and oSeruLgB are made to it of riofli which j 

is afterwards eaten by the worshippera. If this duty ifl j 

neglected, disease or some other calamity ia eure to Tiait the j 

family^ 

The fortn of Buddhism prevalent ia not of a much higher 
type. The eraviug for pro^eefion against malignaiit gods and ‘ 

demons causes the people to pin their faith on chorma and smti- I 

lote, and to erect toll ptayer^flags, with strings of flagletsi which i 

flutter from house’tops, bridges, passes and other places helieved i 

to be infealeJ by evil spiritiL ** Prayers hung upon the people^s I 

hp8. The prayers are chiefly directed to the dovite. Imploring ’ 

them for freedom or releaso from thou* cruel inflicitioiiBi or they 
are plain naive req^uests for aid towards obtaining the good 
thinga of this life, the loaves and the fishes. At all spare timeS| 
day and night, the people ply their prfliyer*whoelp, and tell their 
* beads, and mutter the myatic six syllables —mam p^dtm Mum f 
* Om! Ibe jewel io the lotus, Hum P the fientenoo which gains 
them their great goal, tbs glorious heaven of eternal bliss*” * 

This demonolairy has been aptly described by Doctor Graham 
in his book “ On the Threshold of Three Closed Lands.” “To 
the aboEigmal Lepcha," he says, “ the ritca of religion are 
chiefly valnahte in averting the anger or imdioe of an evil spirit; 
and all aieknees is cansed by anoh poasesaien. The 
or BOtTifioial priest is the cunning expert who indicates the 
ofiended demrm, and prescribofl the proper sacrifioe of cow or 
pig or goat or fowl needed to appease him* As a perpetual 
offering to ward off danger, each houaohold keeps in one 
comer a little basket, containing rire and a small eilvar 
ooin. Time atid again it baa happened that families who had 
aaerifleed all they poseeised—nay, had alao drawn a bill on 
the future bj putting into the votive basket a litUo rice tied up 
in a leaf aa a pledge i:?l a coming offering when they could afford 

jt_bed found ad to be onavadling j and after they hod como 

to an end of their resources, had called in the Ohristim 
catechist.” 

• Tbft Bodibuca of Tibet or L4D&ln»i bj^ Lb-C-U Wtddfrlli L«.i- 
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On the whole, Hinlmsm seems to be scpn'adingat the expeosa 
of Bnddbifim, Cut off from his homo, the Buddhist Nepali eoon 
(^dopta the Telij|^<iiUs beliefs of his nel^:hboiM, andp in tho ah§eiiee 
of a Btiddhkt priest, h f&m to acoept the rainiattmtiotifl of Br&h- 
man a and to enrol himBelf, nominallT at least, iti the moti of 
Hioduifiio. This b all the easier owing to the fa^it that the 
popidsT religion both of the Hindtia and the BnddbiKta is baaed 
on denjonolatry and that there m no deep pleaYoge between the 
two seats. E‘?en the Brahman joins the other peasants, both 
Hindus and Buddhbta^ in making regular dontribniions to the 
Buddhist menadteries In order that tlio L^nias umy protect bis 
crops from haiL Ilofw narrow a diridiug line There is between 
the forms of the two religions m the hills may be seen from the 
practice oi the Limbus.* The pblegmatio and ntilitarian habit 
of mind which ia oharaoteriEitie of the ^fongolian races comes out 
oonspicuoudy in the nonchalant attiinde of th^ limbus wards 
religion. Where ihcir aitimnndingt ere Hindu^thf^y desoriba 
theiiiselTCS as Saigas, and proff*e to wi^r.-^hip, tliough with sparing 
and in frequent ob^erirance, the deities most fai^eured by the lax 
Hinrliiism of Nepal. Iq a Buddhi$<t neighbourhood ihc yoke 
of oonfnrrriity ttm luOrE esfsy to bear : th*" Timbn hn^ only 
to mutter the pi us ft mula, Owi rmhi p'*dfm to 

respect nnd moderate tribute to the l4rna?'+ in order to bo ooce^ ted 
sa an average Budrlhiiit. Bon^atij ihrs Tei>eer of Oinfi-rmily 
with whatever faitli happens to have gained accepta¬ 

tion, the vagu^ »hapts of tlioir original Pant ho on hav- survived, 
"Whether concealed by the thin veil of Bnddhi^tio or of Hindu 
usage, the primitive snimiatic belief pemf^ts. ‘'The nido mind,” 
ithasbeoa said, “ wiih difficulty a^&ociat^e tlieidcacf power 
and benignily- A shadowy coneephon of pijwer that by much 
poTSUasion can be inducei to refrain from inflicttog barm, lA the 
shape luofet easily taken by the Invisihle id the minds of men, 
who have al ways been prossecl close by primitive wants and to 
whom a life of hard toil huH never been lUuininaled hy any 
eathiiaiastic rcligioua faith.” rhe rollgion of the majority of 
the population is of this type, ihe current belief is that there 
are a n umber of malevolent spirits to whom tho ills of life 
aitf due, and who exercia^ thedr malieious inBuenoe on the bellies 
and minda of men by mear^s of d^moDiooal po^iseasion. Worship, 
therefore, oomisls of periodical propitiation of them m order to 
escape their attacks, and the cure for disease is not medicine 
but oxoToianL 


• Jk* irtidw m Mud r* In ll^.ky'i Ttilx* uid ok*t« of Iknj.j. 
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la 1829, when urging upon Lord William Deotmok tbe desiT- Pn^wfu 
ubility of eeonring Darjeeling M the site of n hill saiiitiiriiiin, tiani^, 
Oeaeml Lloyd huzorded the opinion that the people miglit^ in the 
Space of !i few mote yeare, prefer the ChristiaiL to iho LAmn ri'llgion. 

These hopes were doonied to disappointment. The firat^ attempt 
to introilaco the doctrinirs of Christianity among tlia hill tiibee 
was mado in 1841 by ilr. Start, n Baptist, who bioDght out from 
Eurupie a email band of German nuMionaries, and began work 
among tlie Lepoliis in Darjeeling and its neighbourhood, ibe 
bcad'ijuartL'rs of the kTisaioti being at Takrftr. Xbese IforaTinn 
missionaries ende&yonred to maintain themselrea by labonr, but 
the (chome was soon found inipnwfticable, sa they were unable to 
compete with cheap native labour. Many of them to'>k to the 
more Inerative employment of tea-plaulerfl, and their desoendants 
aro now among the oldest planters in the distTict. 

Tbo real heginning of missionary ontorprise on an organised 
scale may praotically he said to baTO been made in 1870. In 
that year ihe Church of Scotland started work among the 
aborigines of ibe distrioti one dii'ision consisted of a short-lived 
mission in the Tami, two Germs’i missionaries being sent out 
to preach to the ifcohes and Eijbansis: in the other was Mr. 
Maofarlnne of the saniB Church who rame from Gay4 and wae 
the pioneer of Cbriatianity among the hill tribes, Hie efiorts 
wore singularly snoceseful, and be had the eatisfaction before hie 
death in 1887 of ecoing over 600 tmGve converts attached to 
tho Mission. The number of naliro Christiotis has increased 
wonderfully since that timM, and now amoimta to neariy 3,000, 
tho bulk of whom ore Lopchis in tho Kalimpong eubdiyiiioo. 
There are now four division* of the bCfaion fl) the Dorjoeliag 
Division, inelnditig Kursoong and the Tarai, from which have 
developed —(2) tho Kalimpong or Guild Million, which includes 
the Duals and is so onllcil beraUFO, while part of the whole 
Eastern HimoUjan Mission of the Church of Scotland, it is 
supported by the Guilds of tho Church, (3) the Dniversities 
Uiseioii, which is supported by the Sootlish Universiliee and 
works in Sikkim anil at the Training School at X&limpoug, and 
(4) the Ladke Mission at Darjeeling and EaSimpong, whieh 
works among the girl* and women of the hills. 

The work is conducted in the Hindi, N^^pfili, X^epchA and 
Tibetan languages. There are two noteworthy foatuiea in iis 
organization, viz., that the aCTairs of each Christian community are 
managed by its own patitMysi or Presbytery, and that the 
branches established in the various villoges are Belf-supporting, 
buildiug their own ehurehes and paying partially for their 
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pastois. In tho wonii of a formei Lisntenant-OoToraor ** tho 
Bsaistance given by this Misnon to the work of dviluation h fi n 
been constdembte. It baa been the agent of Government in tha 
spread of education. It bu co-operated with the Distnet Officer 
in beeping order in the vUlage, and in patting down dmnkenneBs, 
gambling and other vicee. Turning to the more dehiutely 
religiotiB ude^ the iDiasionaries have been unuenally Booceeafut in 
converting the simple triboa from their aalmietu) or Buddbittie 
belief a to the Chrbtian faith^'. 

Another Proteetant miasien ia the Scsndln Brian AUianoe 
Mission at Ghiun, which works among the Bhotids and 
Lepobis of Sibldni and Darjeeling. It was started in 1892 
by some mlsaionarioe who came out &om America with the 
intention of going to Tibott but, finding that imijoesible, 
remained at Gbom and started talssion work there. The last 
injportent mission is the Roman Catbolio Mission. The portion 
of the district west of tboTista has been assigned at [tome to the 
Jeeaite of Calcutta, and that to tbo east of the Tfsta, i.r., K&lim^ 
pong or Britieh Bhutan, to the Vicoriaio Apostolic of Central 
Bengal of the Milan Mission. The former maintain a charity 
school at Darjeeling and an orphanage at Kunieong, and have 
about 250 converts. At Bednog in the Kblimpoug subdivision is 
the facad-quarters of the Roman Catholic Mission to Western Tibet 
which also has a Christian village and another church at Maiia- 
hasti, a short dlstnnce to the south. The history of this Mission 
Is on mteicsting one. It was foimded by Father Deagodins, who 
attempted in 1856 to enter Tibet through Fiikbim. Repulsed by 
the Hlja, he determined to effect on entrance through Ladak, hut 
on Hs way to Simla, the Mutiny broke out, and be was one of 
tboeo besieged in the fort at Ag^ Eventually ho eucceeded in 
penetrating to Western Tibet; but as it had been detemiincd to 
abandon all attempts to enter Tibet from Northern India, he was 
recalled and directed to join the niisstou in Eaetem Tibet near 
Chino. Hero he laboured for 23 yeant, was iniprisoiied and Buffered 
various pcrsecutiMis; bat finally in 1882, when it woa decided 
at Rome to reuaw the attempt to ector Tibet from the aouth, 
he woB allowed to establieh the head-quartera of the Mission at 
Pedong. 

According to the census statistics, the number of native 
Christians has increased nearly tenfold in the decade ending in 
1001, rising from 298 to 2,829. The greatest uaccess is met 
with among the LepthAs, who constitute nearly half the total 
number, and then among the Khamboa and the degraded easte 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

PITBLIO HK ALTH, 

Thk dj«siriot in oompoeei of two portionfi, the Tami, * Iowg^^ 
mplariouB belt Bkirtmg the base of the Hiraabyiui, whkh noto- 
rioualy unhealthy ^ and the hills, whete the climate ifi wonderfully 11,0 Tmi* 
brnemg, though it miust be remembered that even here the low 
Talleva dividing the ridgw are sopjetuues almost as TmheaJthy 
a» tbfl marsby atrip at the foot of the hilk. The Tarsi ia a tract 
wbioh nature has marked out as the home of fever. Intersected 
by the namerouB streams which debouch from the mountains, 
and having an exceptionally heavy rainfall, it is a water-logged 
region abounding in stagnant pools, which are ideal breeding 
grounds for tho anopheles mosquito. The physical futures of 
this unhealthy tract have been well described by Sir Joseph 
Hooker. ** The pent-up water of tho streama,^* he wntea, " peroo* 
lating their grovel beda, and partly corned ofi by evaporaHon 
through the stratum of ever-increasing vegetable mould, must bo 
one ma™ agent in the production of the malariona vapours of 
t hin pestilential region. Add to this, the detention of tbe same 
amongst tho jungly herbage, the amouct of vapour in tho hunud 
atmojphero above, ohebking the upwo^ passage of tlmt from 
the soil, the aheltcred nnturc of tho locaKty at tho immediate base 
of lofty mountains; and there appear to bo here all necessary 
olementa, which, combined, will produce etagnation and detcrioro- 
tion in an atmosphere loaded witli vapour.” A tract of reeking 
moiaturo and rank vegetation, it baa always been dreaded by 
Europeans, who used, in the daye before the railway, to hurry 
through it as fast as they could travel, and if posable in the early 
morning, in order to get beyond the fatal fever sono That mch 
speed was necessary was proved by tbe fate of Ln^ Canning, 
who oaugbt the fever which ended in her death, while halting to 
eketoh by the road-side on her retum ioumey from Darj'eeling. 

Tbe people who live in this tract have their energies sapped by 
fever and are far from virile. The death-rate is appalling, tho 
average mortality being nearly 60 per 1,000 in tbe ten years 

1 un iwdelitoa t* F. <yKio«:r, (Swl Bcrgwn ci Dtijwliiv. for 

ufiiUnri to prwfwipg tiu* dutpUr. 
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ending in 1900, wlub it exceeded 71 per 1,000 in timt jear [ and, 
on the other Lniid, the aTiDragc hirtli-rate in the deeado was only 
19-4 poT annmn. In 1905 llio deatli-mto was 57 T0 per roille, Emd 
the average for the provioua Eve ^ eoxa wa^ GO per milie. 

There is, however, one THCe which inhflbit:s thb oiokly 
region with oompomtive immimity, the aboriginal Mechea; and 
the Kajbansie ore also to a cArtaiii extent free from fever, 
largely owing to their clearing away the rank jungTo roimd 
their homesteads and to the high platforms on ahioh they ereot 
their huts. Many of the European planter^ moreover* mnuiige 
to live in the raral without Miccumhaug to the fevers wliioh attack 
the uativea, thanks to the robmetness of their coDstitutious, to the 
oonfitruction of their pile-bollt bungalows and their situation in 
clear open ground, and !o their careful regard of elementary 
hy^cnie mtes* such ds cons! ant physical exerciso, good ventilation 
and suitable clothing. 

The Hiiifc In the hiUa an entirely different cHniato ia met with. The 
damp inoist heat of the Tarai^difiappar,‘< at the elevation of 2^500 
feet* and above that level the tropirial zone of fever ie past. 
When Darjeeling ii. reached^ the Eitropcan finds a climate in 
many rwpeote like that of Europe* except for its excessive hmmd- 
ity, wWdi is not suitable for prilmonaTy and rlieumatie offootions^ 
Malaria ceaflcfi to be Pndemio. th -ngh fever^i rontract^d below 
reappear with the cold ilimate ; and the chief dringer is of having 
bill dlarrlio(^a, owing to the great ditforenoe of olimalio conditions 
and carelesanesfi regarding diet, cL^thing and exercise^ The 
ehatige is mart observable In the mm of c hilditsn. The thiti* 
pallid and peevish chibl is not long In Darjeeling before beijioniing 
fat* rosy and nctivo; while the uhild who constatilly suScred from 
bowd^mplamts or intermittent fever b the plains below becomes 
a different being* regaining healih* rtreogth and the restleas 
Englifdi obild. It is, in fact, tmall wonder that 
liDS fop tho laflt lidlf oontiu'jr beco <i6^pibed) otod ty 
unentbimiutic Bdontiate, lu tbo piir/iaiee of ciiUdren, 
ml*”' • greatest mortslity if caused by fevers, ^Liob are 

DinAii*. malarial in ontuie, Ae aliendy indiontedf they are 

F*t*ii. c^monesE m the Tarai, where they aeeount for over PO per cent, 
of the total mortality, the death-rate from fevers being over 51 per 
imQe m 1905. The form moet freqaently met with if inti'xmittent 
fever with enl^ement of the spleen, quotidian, double quotidian 
and tertian being very common; but a grout variety of fevers are 
found, mduding the deadly k4/a «»,> and blBok-woter fever. 

Begi^ng the types of fe»or generally met ivith in the distrioi, 
Ur. A. D. Humphry, Civil Medical Officer, KurseoDg, has kindly 
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1-^ fl,*. fdUawiiK! informatioiL Ift the hilU f^ers m not 
mppLed the distributed threughout 

tbrSict eii ute coroiuoueEt daring the hot eei^D end ut ^ 

* *u riiLrta. The eenera Culicidue are met with, at an eleva- 

ondefthera^ ^ Anopleliue geuue 

tKm ol^er ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i.amlet, the 

taun’u ^»d ."■.V 

"‘j 

fever, and nuxeU. TLd cycle oi 

tind th^ \Jt8 for 48 houre, and ci quarlan cofies for 73 

boura- The y - 24 hoiiis Tlicy are prevalent all the year 

round, bu eflpccjally fteciuent m cettnin 

The i^bgnnn ^ , GaridhtiTEi, ilatighura and Kaboihfiri, 

to L fact that they are 
owing 1 „n«?rlwi and have no r*»nm for tsipi’Hiiton, Large 

“*T “t. r.* ri«r«.'t 'i*.? .r^' p«s»t ■«‘'™'»'i- 
w Jf ttrir/tl.. .m.lUr V,U.E» m h»l.bi« 

mt,lBtlou ™,,*nt^. ot i-hil'if n ,l»ow col]H;derubl« 

"t i fhe diseo^o. It is, “ TOdOion saying among 

rS™ " p.... .bB. -r Obild bO.B .0 th... will ^ 

the nepaii t mortnluy ic 

wr°, P«Bt blf o«r 38 !»' °* ““ 

’^“BiBBk.wBtBT iBBer i» inolwdBd iind.r tb» b.Bd ot lOBlBliB, B, ,|„1. 
jrb. »«. «»-Olio. brt*..0 it Btid B,.l.nB. a»B 

Tut ^.r begi'.. lito •« i T'’ f- 

J„p U«,k portor 0^,100. i tb, .Un ooWd B d«p 

Bod' in the MOIBB ot B taw boni, obnnBM io b d»p yollow, lo tbal 
rt. msBl trill Blidi. IbB Bb«d.. The teo.i»Tntot6 i. vembl. b.t 
nsBW ri» to 108°. Tb. olb« obi.f .j-miilon. bt. piMt roM» 

r.i BlBBiWBtB, inoBmoot Boolilinf Bod .uppromyl of tbo 

So! tho pnliont ovontOBlly diw from lb. blooting of lb. .m«U 
Kmtbtiidory. wwife .npp™w«k. «• doBtb me, 
to rintplo oebBtation. Tbo omnd OBM" »« «»■ ^Bs not Wn 
«liifB0lorily eBplBiMd,BBtb. mnW pemBito IB not bond m 
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«ll wa. That thtre ia aoma ooaaeotfon with malaria lb apparent 
for It only ooonra in districts ia which Tiralent malaria premiu’ 
One esplanatioa which baa been given u that it ia oanaed by the 
>mproper and injndidoua nee of quinine. QiuninB is said to 
bring about an unstable condition of the hjemaglobin in the 
blood;and, by theinjadicloaanao of quinine, the hasmaglobin is 
eet free in the blood and eliminated by the kidneys, producing 
thia condition. On the other hand, it ia didionlt to believe that 
the Inhabitante In certain limited areas are more lajudicloafl la 
the um of quinino than ols^where 

Kdfa ffsJr, or as it is known locally Ad/« is an illness with 
characteristics lesembliug In many ways those of malaria. The 
parsBlte U not t o be fonnd in the peripheral blood, but in the 
liver and aploen, and unlike malario, it does not live in the red 
blood oorpuecles, but is found in the plsama and in some of the 
white corpuscles. Major Rogers has beeo able to coltivato a 
ti^-p^some from jiatlents who have this parasite : it may be 
mentioned hare that a trypansorao is found in oases of sleopiag 
sickness. The further llfr history of these parpsltee is at present 
not knowm or the way in whidi entry to the blood is gained. 
Sufferers from this illness oomplmn of an irregiikr fever, enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen, cud liver, los^ of fieah and strength, Townrds 
tbe end of the disease emaciation is vary marked. The tn-o 

pnncipol featui^ winch distinguish this fever from malaria are, 
firstly, that quinine has no distinndire control on the fever, as 
in malana and, seoondly, that the spleen Is larger than in 
patienta suffering from malaria, and does not feel coft and 
elastic, but hard and stony. Thera is litUe 
number of deaths returned os duo to malaria 
hj Artf/rt , * 

^ DiBirhoBa is one of commonest diseiLies 
m the hills, especially among those who 
from the plsins. so mneh so that it is often referred to as 
the bll complaint. Vano ns theories have been put forward to 
wsMunt foritsfri^neiiqy, Oac popular theory is that it is due 
to^prasenceol mi™ m the drinking-water. It is suggested 

A take more ^Idse. 

and so become iporc thirsty and drink mere freely. This causae 
aoertmiimount of congestion of the alimentary canal; mica 
in the fomdes, causing irrifatien, and diairhcfia results. 
This theory foils however, to acoount for the fact that hill 
&»rbaia IS ^uolly provdent at other hill stations where the 

drink the Darjeeling who 

drmi the same water are preotically immune from it. 


doubt tbftt a larg^ 
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Aoother theory ie thet it is dao to th® preaeace of orgaiiio 
matter in the driakiiig-ff ater whioh is brought down from epringa 
on the flank of the Sonahal range. These springa are aituated in 
the midat of dense forest, and there is a masa of decaying vcgo* 
tation wrhioh, it ia eaid, afiaots the water. Others again deny 
that hill diarrhoea can be attributed to any angle cause, and 
point out that medical obfierration showa that it is very frequently 
produced by ohille, errors in diet, improper clothing and orerexer* 
tion, especially on first amTing in Dorieeliag. It ifl tindouhtedly 
moat oomtuon during the lahisj and it h nctlcealla that nativee 
from the plains ore very subject to it, while the hill people are 
rorely attacked. 

Among the latter, howerer, intestinal woims, prrfucing 
Bvmptome of diarrhoea, are eitraoniiiiarily common ; m laOu no 
lees than &,470 such caeca were treated at the Daijceling 
dispensary. This is probably due to the fact that they 
exceedingly dirty in their habits and caieless about the^ food 
and drinking-water, the latter being often contaminated rn a 
moat disgusting manner. The same cause also occsaion y pro¬ 
duces small epidemics of cholera, but these occur only at long 
intervals and are not serious. Phthisis is also not uncommon 
among the natiyes, owing to their thin clothing, their co^ant 
exposure to cold, damp and heat, and to their diKTOgaid of 
elementary hygienic laws. It is more frequent among those 
noti^Bwho live in Bolid brick stone or wnugated-iron houws 
than amongst thoBO who live in wooden or wattled hut^ the 
former being densely crowded and ill-ventila^ while the latter 
lot in the air at every crevice. DaijMlmg with its cold damp 
climate beore an unfavourable reputation for the treatment of con¬ 
sumption or pulmonary aftectioBs f but happily thcBe diseases 
are not so common Ennong the Enropeauftc 

Qoitco and deaf-mutUm aro fairly common. niiniber of 

doaf-mutes Sa greot^r I tan in any other Bengal dktriot exeept 
Champ^n, no leas than 152 maksotit oi eYOiy lOU.OOO malee 
and 124 femalea out of erery 100,000 femaW being returned as 
deal and dumb at the oeuiua of 1901^ Among other dUeafifie may 
be mentioned diphtboria and enterio, of wbieb a eporadio oaaea 
fiometimoa oocur; mflueoza, wbioh occasionally riate the Htution j 
and rheumatism^ which ia oomnionefit in the rains when it is 
aggravated by the eiceeaiTe humidity whioh prevails. Fortunatelyj 
plague ifi BO far nninowriin these hdtej though a few imported 
CBS£$ occaiTOii amongst Europeans in 1905, one in Darjeeling 
town and the otbeia in the 'Victoria School al Eurseong^ The 
dieeaee was mild, it did not q^read, and there were no de&thfi,r 
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[ji the hiUs th^ people tAva tli© ^reat horror of ampili^poas, 
an^4 ifelconie vocciiiation. in the Tariii the tioMy iuhabitanta 
are eithf^r projudLced ogHiTit^t li or mdiffierent to the protection 
it affords* The diftereaoe in thia reapect between the attitude of 
the people in tlics# two tmob« will be eufficioutlj illuitml^ by 
the fiiet that in the bills the ratio of ihm^ snceesafuHy raoofuattd 
dtirit^ 19O5-0G to the total population vario i from 68 per mille 
in the Knrseong snbdiTddon to 140 in Knlimpong, while it was 
as low as 22 per milk in the J'niai* In spite of ihe lowor ratio 
in the last tract, no leas than Ti)'45 per Tnill++ were anooessfully 
Taccdnatod in the district as a whole j and in the preceiiing 5 
years the aTorage ftnutial ratio was 7@'87 per mille, or mors than 
double that for the Fravinee as a whole. Ae n resalt of those 
OiE tensive operations, Bmall*pfpx is a very nre viallation, and there 
have bren only 25-deaths from it in iho lost tltree years. No 
other district in Bengal can show such a rccNtrd of vaooinadon 
or claim such an immutiitj from the soourge of smelKpos:. 
iiiDim In the town of Daip^Iing there aro tlir+^ lUL'dical ioetitutione^ 
issti-rc^ Ed-^^n Sanitarium for bluropoans, the Lowb J ubilte Sanihiriuio 
fnr natives, and tha Victoria Memorial Dispensary f^r natives and 
E^ri] Siiii.Euiopeana* The Eden Samtarium owes iU Cfitabliahment to the 
energy of Sir Asbh.^j Blen, Lieut+^nnnt-QMTcmor of Bengal, 
who urged vhe neof ssity ef pro^-iding a convolcaceot home for 
Eufiipean [Mititnts from tea gardens of tlie digtrict os well as for 
invalids fmm the plains. It was opeuc^l in iSS3, and a hcwpital 
and operating"ttjom bavo beeu ri^ccntly added. It is the only 
lagtilution in Bengal at which Etiropeaus roquirlng treatment 
in a oool clxEitatei and ootivalefioeula after f^ickness in the plains, can 
obtain the accommodidion, care and attention they require. In 
one way it is a somi-choritable institution, as bagidea eome free 
<jcits mdiitEmedby eubeoriptionSp four free bpds are malntaiued for 
thebeneht of convalescent patienla fruiii the Medical College and 
Presidenoy General Hospitals, Calcutta, while poor Europeans nod 
Eurasians can obtain rLdruission on payment of lls^ 3 a day, a 
charge which does not cover the af^st of m^iutenaneep ns it includes 
diet, aooommodatioa^ medical at^endaooe and medicines. It is 
malntainerl at a cost of about Ba. 40,004) per annum auii the auntul 
number of admififiioTifl varies from 400 to doO j of these 3U0 to 400 
ore sick ptient& It is noticeable that Ihe inatitution is year by 
year beooming more oE a hospital in which serious oasea of 
illness ore dealt with, the number of operations alone being 
over 60, of confinements 10, and of enieiio 4 in 1905* 
i«w*- The Lewis Jubilee Sanitarium was opened in 18W, and is so 

osUod because it owed its establiahment largely to the real and 
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energy of Mr. Lowie, Ihs Commisaioner of the R&jiAbi DivuttoHj 
and bei^nae it waa intended to commemoraU ihe Jnb eo o 
Qneen Victoria. Its inception Tras due in the first mstanee to me 
Uberalitv of Mabilr&ift aobind Lai Eay of Rmigpyr, who oM 
ft donation of Es. 90,000 for eomo «orh of pabUc utdity. Ims 
wun it waa decided to ntilbse for the of Inthans who 

had no convalescent honte in the billfl to which they ca reao , 
and the llftbaraja ol Coor*h Bebir baring given a valimUe sito iind 
subscriptions being obtained all over tha ProrincOp s sani tuiuA 
waa eventually establisbed. It is divided into two departraonts, 
the Hindu department for orthodox Hindus and the general 
department for thcwe who have no caeto prejudices. It is a mori 
popular institution, the number of admissione being about ^0 
per annum. It contains 90 bads, . f which 8 aio reserved for 
females and 13 are free, and it is maintained at a coat of Ks. 25,000 


The Victoria Memoriid DiRpensary is the Darjeeling DiTivelmd 
Municipal hospital. Besides the main building containing 45 
bods, there is a cottago bo^ptt^d, as weU as an infectious diseases 
hospital, aud an exceUent operating-room. It is a model of wbat 
mofussd hospitals should bo, it it* gaining popularity every your, 
and it is much appmcintcd by tho people. More than i0,000 
patients worn treated at it in 1995, and no loss than 389 
operations were performed. 

Jn the interior of the district there oie chfliitable disiienaarie® oihw di*- 
at Kurseong, where 4,000 pationto wore treated in 1905; at 
K^impnng, wtoto the attendauce riachos the high figuie of 
l-],000; at PftnkhAhaii, where an average of 3,300 per aimnin 
are treated; and at Pedong, where {i.OOO outopatienis am treated 
yearly. With the exoeplioii of the latter, llLeae dispCBEariofi, 
whii h are all situated in the hills, treat both indoor and outdoor 
patients. In the Tami there are diapeaBariea at SiiTgwl, Bagh« 
dugrii, JCharibiiri, Naksalbari, Phansidewi, and Sombiri Hat. 

The dispensary at Siliguri treats botli in-pot ients and 
out-patients, and outdoor relief ovly is ofEoided at the otbenB. 

The attendance varies from 4,000 [>ci aniiuni nt Sillguri, 
Bsgbdogra and PbAnsidewa to 2,500 at Nokealbari and 
SCbarlbari, and 2,000 at Sombiri Hit. Malieal relief is also 
afforded by an itiueraut Civil Hospital A£si.'taiit, who tmvola 
among the Taroi villages and viflits tho different hUit on 
market days. 

The medical organization oi Govomment is admirably 
supplemented by tiie Chuicb of Scotland MiRsicn. At jiaUmpong 
there is a hospital, the Charti-ris Hoepitul, aided by the State, but 
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maisiamed and managed by the Miasion which oontalnE 26 bed* 
and ia in charge of a medical misaioDaiy and two lady niuEu. 
The MAO Musion alto maiDtaluB a diapcnsaiy at Nimbong in the 
K&limpoDg eubdiriaioa ; and the ext sot oi the w ork done by it 
in thia tra^ nmy bo ganged from the faet that It aifoida medical 
lelief to over 17,000 petleLtB annually. To tho vest of the Tlata 
the Mlesion maintains entirely a dieiiensaty at Efrom, a 'fillage in 
the Earmi estate of the late Tenduk Palgei, at which 1,200 
penona are treated annnally. There ia also a email independent 
medloal mieuon at SuMapokbri close to the Nepalese bordeT, 
and it is reported that otei 10,000 persops are treated annually by 
the rmsaionarieB either at the dlepeneaiy gr on tour. This Mlsaloa 
works among the Nepalese both of the Darjeeling distriet and 
Nep&l, whose only idea of cnriug the body is by baying the eytl 
spirit to which iilneee is attributed exortised by the Nepali 
jhifthri oreoroewr. 
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.CHAPTER V. 


AGBICDLTOEB- 

Tins physical oonfigoation at the district makee the oonditioM 
af agrioultare ia difEereat parts esoecdiugly varied. The atrip tioh* 
of oountry at the foot of the hills contaios level atretobes of 
alluvial soil admirably suited for rice cnltivatioi). In the 
interior ie a mnaa of hiUs, the slopes of vchwh are, in places^ 

BO etony and preoipitcns that nothing but scrub jungle can 
thrive on them or an occasional tree In the crevioes of the 
rocks. Much of the land is unsnitahle for cnltivetioo of any 
kind, but, on the other hand, the soil on the gentlec slopes 
is ofteu of wonderful fertility. The annual rainfall also varies 
greatly, averaging only 00 inohes in parta of the Tista Talley, 
while on the outer slopes which adjoin the DuAis to the east 
of the district it ia over 200 inchra per aunnni. This eitraor- 
dinary variety of eonditioDa makes it praotically impossible to give 
any oonneeted account of agriculture in the dietiict as a whole. 

The area may, however, be divided broadly into three tracts with 
widely different ohamcteristica, the mountains west of the 'Data, 
the Ealimpong mountains to the east of that river, and the Tarai, 

At the time of its oesalan, the hill temtory to the west of the Tista 
was almost wholly ooverod with forest and was very epoisely popu> 
lated. KearLy all the elopes ore now under tea with the exception 
of the portion to the north-west of the Little Eangit river, 
formerly known as Chebu Lima's grant, where native oaltivatioD 
still holds its own. Tho cultivation of tea is, however, bo pre¬ 
dominant in the whole tract that two-thirds of the rural popula¬ 
tion are reridont on the tea plantnlions. KaUmpong, oo the 
other hand, contams only four tea gardens, with a total area of 
IQ square miles; half of the whole oonatry is occupied by forests, 
and the greater part of the remainder is reserved for native 
oultivatioa, five^ixths ot the inhabitants being tea ants of the 
Government estate, Lastly, the Tarai oontains a number of tea 
plantations along the foot of the hilht, hut there are also exten¬ 
sive areas under ordinaiy cultivation, aud the tea-garden popula¬ 
tion ia barely one-fifth of the totaL 
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Tea, whiob ocenpiea nearly onr-tLtrd of the cropped areap h the 
all-iinpoTtaiit crop of the dL^riott and ie erp«^:iially pradainiiiEmt 
in the hills of the Tishi ; hut m its ouliivatiou u can-iod oa 
almost eatirely by European pWtor^, a deUile 1 aecoaat of it k 
deferred for a iuh^aqueDl; chapter. The preeeut chapter will ba 
confined to oatiTe agnotshare, and aae^Ioulliiral ooaditioai diSer 
so widely in the hilU and the Tarai, those two txacta will he 
treeterl separately. 

The Boil in the Tarai is composed of alludam, a Light sandy 
loam hewing most conimnn. In the hilU the greater |iortiua of 
tlie underlying rock oonskk of what is known as Sikkirri gneiss. 
The constitnonts of the gucisa oeout la Tarying prop rliona. and 
the soil iraries in the eamo relailom That most wmmonly met 
with is a rather Eti3 redilisbH^olonre^ but its com position 

varies from almeet pure sand to stiff i^A day. Part of the 
area, howovor, is tKuapraed of the rooks of the DAliug eoriefl 
oonsiating of slates^ sol l ists and qnartzitaa* These eomprise a 
narrow ^trap of oouutr't oitondiflg from west to enat along the 
nottht-m boundary of the district, of another narrow strip to 
the south along the lower htiU. and h6twt*oa these two of a tract 
about 8 miles wide on either side of the Ti^ta, Further to the 
south ifi a narr )W belt oconpied by the foot-hills, composed of 
rocks belonging to the Nahun group and consisting of soft sand¬ 
stone^, frequently nupaccoiis end sometimes taileareous* 

The hiD oaitivators themselvea rt-cogni^e only three kinds of 
sciih white soil, red toil and black eoil. Of these three, black soil is 
tho richest, wliite soil is eou side red always poor, wliile red soil 
octiopies an intermediate positioni Tcquirmg heavy manuring to 
give as good an ontinm ss black soil. Ljiurl alxinnding in |ai-ge 
rocks ifl usually composed of the letter Boil, aud is most suitable 
for diy CTopS} such ira maize and niarud, owing to the rich 
regotable mould it contsipa. 

It was found at the se ttlement concluded in lS93that there 
had been no ie crease of ordinary oultiTatioii in the Tarai during 
the previous 18 jours, in apite of On? impTOTemenf in comratmiea- 
tions, the rise in the price of rioe and iha opening out of ten 
gardens. In fact, there way an actual decrease in the nroa under 
ooiintiy cTope, while there was a alight extension in tho area 
under tea. This stationary ebaraetor of the cultivation it due 
almost entirely to tho malarious chaiaeterof the eUmala^ 

In the hills, on the other hand, there has been an cxtraoi^ 
dinary extonsion of rmldvatioiL, especially in the Kilimpoog 
tract to the east of the T^ota,^ Owing to the influx of new saltiers. 
Hero ftU the land available is fast being taken up and the country 
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2r.i: rJrag;Tr;:»rf « 

erauUd in th« bkok# wnoemedt at-'ps ba^ ,1,- i,j_* 

^guaid against tba datigto of ov.TOulUjaUon 
reaeUafor^aamp, fodder nnd fu*-l, wherever euilab.e piece 

The toted area under cidtiTaUon in the 

or 50 per cent, of the whole tt.ot eselud^g tbe laud under 
^ By far the f=reate.t portion of the cultivate area ,e e^der 
^ in fit, if wo deduei the a«a under tea wkoh “ 

Bolely hy the holders of wwte-laud gianb, and 

inE-pni which can hardly bo called a orop, wo fiud that 46,000 

ac«e out of a cropped orcaof 54,0 0 a^ tka crop, 

Aa elfowhen) in Bengal, it ie eubdindediido or Atf 

ri. e. whieh ia p-apod in tlie winter, and or which la 

har^eeted in iho mine during the month of t hadra {Au^^ 
September}. The Jwwa or /mpwoiihe nee la firbt wwa br^ca** 

m nor^oriiduringthemonih of hlaycr aarlj^^^^ done after the 

fiiat luinfaU The fielda, whieh are aituat^ m the low land 
called riipU, arc then couBtantly ploughed aurmg the heay 
raiuB of Jane and July until they have become thoroughly 
cuddled Ridgea are fouetnioted round them to prevent the 
eacapoofthe rain-water; aud wheu the last ploughing ic over, 
the young Bccdlingi! whieh are rca It in the nuisrries are tmna- 

idanted to the edda. They are ihen left to mature until they 
ire ripe and re*idy [or harveat. 1 be oultivator rclioa mainly ou 
the copious rainfall provided by nature to fill ou: the ear, but 
irrigation in commonly pnmtiaed by means of narrow watra 
ohaunelfi. locally known as jniirk, which are led off from neigh- 


bout in g st reams. I-L - 1 . 

The ihadoi paddy h grown on the higher land winch la inowu 
na/nriWu/i. Houghing begins in February, and ia ropeated 
five or as tiu-ea. After that the laud is levelled, and the weeds 
and clods collected are bumt, the ofihes being used for manure. 

The toed i^ then thiown broadcast, and when the young shoots 
are four or five inchee high, the fielda are carcfuUy weeded. 

This process is repeated when the young plants im a foot h%h, 
and they ore then left to mature with tlie help of the raJu till they 

are ready for reaping in August. . ^ u- 

Next to rice^ the moat import ant crop lateaj the ealuTation of otbir 

which will be described in Cl.apter VI. It occupies 12,000 
acres or 17 per cent, of the cultivated area. About 3,000 acres are 
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planted with mnekid and the aacoe area with jate. The area 
Tiader this valuable crop ie still inagoificaatp bat the oultiTation 
has inorea&ed Terj largely finoe the adTimt oi the railway owing 
to the greater faciKtiea it affonle for exportmg the jatOp Its eolti* 
vattoa is still extending in oon^iienoe of the high price eteaied 
by the enonnoa? demand ; land ^Auc-b tieed to grow riee is now 
b^g planted with jate \ and the oroa under the crop has increased 
fay nearly 30 per cent* in the last 10 yeazs. The prinoipBl other 
crops are oil-seeds, pukes and sugarcauep while thatching*grasfl 
occupies 4,000 acres, or 5*0 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Xrri^LLob, Artificial irrigation is oommon in the Toraij the slope of the 
land and the nnmerQua miall streams affording great faoilitiea for 
the utilizatioii of the water-supply. It is estimated that CO per 
cent, of the low land on which AainjaiUik paddy ia grown, obtains 
the benefit of irrigation. It is most provaletit in the lands to the 
north and along the Meehl, Jlalasan and MoiiiDadl rivers^ where 
it is easy to dam up the streams and to construct water channels 
taking off from the nearest river or etream« 

Hills, Formerly the sj^em of onltivatioii was that eommon to 
nomadic tribes which k koewn as Destitute of ploughs 

or plough-cattle, the rude hill tribes used to bum down the jimgle 
aud grow ihrir scanty crops on the land thus cleared. The soil 
soon became exhausted by a ijuick sucoesaiou of crops raised by the 
hoe; and in a year or two the whole setUement would move off to 
a fresh patch of jungle^ whioh they cleared and exhausted, and 
then deserted for fresh woods. 

T.TTsdhif, With the reservation of the forests and the advent of the more 
sHlful NepaloBO cultivators, the Dicpchas have ahandoued this 
wasteful system of cultivation and have largely given tip the hoe 
for the plough* The latter is mow in nnivetaol nsOj e^coept where 
the mountain slopes arc too fiteap or atony for the oxen, hut in 
places the Lepchis may still he seen tnmiug up the soil with a 
rude wooden ^ick. From the NepS-Ue they have also learnt how 
to conatnict on the mountain ilopea the terraces which form such 
a diwtindiiva feature of Ilinialayan cultivation. There is no eueb 
thing as a large level field to be found in the hills | and, to allow 
of the irrigation which is essential to rice, terracea are cut out with 
gieat labour from the hill*side, some of them so narrow as not to 
admit of the use of the plough hut only of the hoe. They aro 
laid cut on easy slopee within reach of some stream or ipring, the 
water of which is Ingeniouriy diverted into the tiny fields by meana 
of small water channels and bamboo pipes. 

The mcline of the dopes, the oepeot and the elevation arc all 
important factors to bo considoiod by the agrioulturist of the hihe. 
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The cultivation of steep slopea and tho falling of trees m auoh 
plBcea afa a fnixtful f oiuoo of landslips. Aj the roote of the trees 
wLioh have been felled, rot m the gtonad, there m nothing to hold 
the soil together ; and the lesTilt is that the peasant maj one day 
find hia field has disappeared. This is partiodlarlj tho case within 
the first few hundred feet ahoTo a river-bed, where the land is 
nsnally very steep and is partially covered with trees and hmsh-i 
wood even in the most closely cultivated tracts. Dero the hill¬ 
side Is itometimes imdermined, by being doored for cultivation, to 
auoh an extent that landdips are found extending bach to tho top 
of the ridge. If the slope is ejisy and not toe steep, the poosant 
can plough the land, hut when piougha cannot be nsed owing to 
tbe precipitous nature of the ground, the soil has to be loosened 
by k^ddliB before a crop can be bcwb. 

The fertility of land on a hilUside also depends largely on the 
aspeet. An eartem or southern aspect is beetj as such land gets 
the benefit of the morning and mdday aun, while a northern aspect 
is cold ^d annlee^ 

The last important factor in determining fertility is elevation. ESev^tioii. 
Rice will not grow above &j000 feet, and does not give a :^od 
outtiim above a height of 4>000 feet, Above the latter elevation, 
cardamom seldom grows, while the outturn csf maize, the staple 
food crop, is considerably less without any oompensating improve¬ 
ment in quality. Moreover, water is scarosr on high lands, and 
the cropa ripen later, so that a cultivator cannot get iho benefit 
of the high prices which arc obtained in the market by an early 
crop. The result h that the high land though much 

healthier than Iho low land ie not nearly so much sought 

after, as the cultivators prefer tnouej to heal thy The largest 
outium of msiEe and rice is obtained on the oiro/land, tbe 
land below 4,000 feet; wheat, barley and other oold-weather 
crops are grown mostly ontheWA hnLd, f>., the land above 
4,«0O to 5,000 feet; while potatoes and cardamom thrive beat m 
land with a shady aspect, tho former in Ukk and the latter in 
aural land. 

Lepoh^ mostly ouliivate at the lower levels, and are parti- 
oularly fond of cardamom cultivation at tho boltom of tho valleja^tivmtDrt- 
for the low elevation is that to which they are accufitomod, and 
the oomparativfl seclusion of the field, turrounded, as it often is^ 
by jungle, is congoaiol to their habits. The Bhotias and Nepili 
Gumogfl prefer the higher Icvela, being the descfeudants of 
pastoral races who were occustomeo to graio their cattle and shoop 
along the higher ridgesij while the more careful and succosefnl 
Nep4K ouitiTatoia life usually in the fertile low lands. They 
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are l>y fer tt® “<«* enter firiaing^ enltivfttore, and epeael meaw^ 
ateneteswiiy to proteet the mild mdigeaoue T«pchi8 from the 
attempts of the f-nner to otist them from thf-ir lands. The three 
laoee may also be diitingm-hed hy their different metbo^ of 
oalt^vatioii. A NepsU ^iU attempt to ooltivate erary available 
portion of his holdingt and will keep his plough*oa.ttle en^gea 
asmuehas he can. A Bhotia will, as a rule, keep a portien of 
his holding nPouUivated, either to give th« land “ 7®"? 

ox to allow juoglo to grow for fire-wood, oto. A iiS|Kiha will not 
only leave a part of his holding out of ooltivation, though n^ so 
muoh as the Bhotia, hut will aUo cultivate a portion by hand 
with a small spade and a spite instead of with the plough. 

The only er-^ps whioh receivo artificial irrigation are cardamoin 
and the rice grown in terracce, for which a plentifid water-sapply 
ia an absolute neeesaity; while maiie and other crops depeod, 
as a mlo, on the rainfalL The eacdarnom fields, being genemUy 
near the bed. of the larger streams in the valleys, are mgated by 

ohannels tending oflfron them; while the irngatioii ch.umete for 

rice are tekeu fr»ni streams and springs on tho hdl-sidee wherever 

thev can be found. .... - , 

'Mateo is the stapte crop in tho hllb, and the cultivatora inmnly 

depend on it for their livelihood; they are in raot ooatcmptutmsly 
called the maize-eaters by the wealthier inhabitants and toa^ 
folk. It thrives between elevations of 1,000 aad^ 7,000 fret 
Above ses-level, and it will grow On almost any soil in the trada 
reserved for cultivati n. Bla -k sod is usually preferred for the 
oultivation, but red soil, U h<*avily and frequently inanurfl^ gives 
eioellent results. It grows well oven in rocky places, as the rooks 
prevent the Mack soil wttli its tioh vegetable nxB<tsr from boiug 
washed down the hill-side The seed is sown in the latter half 
of February or March, when good showers of rain are required 
to enable the young plants to spring up. Sunshine, with intervals 
of moderately heavy rain, is then necessary to bring them to 
mstnrity, and in the ordinary course of affairs the erop is ready 
for harvesting in August or September, It is » wp wh«oh w 
often damaged by bf^ars and elephants, especially in the neigh- 
bonrbood of the forests; and the other danpr to which it is 
exposed is that of being aurried away by land-slips on the steeper 

is a valuable crop in the bills, and is almost invimably a 
wet crop grown on irrigated bnd while ionize^ i^sise ^ 

on uniirigated land (swAAeiAAeO* 0“ labour of 

making the narrow terraces is very great, but os the site of a nee* 
field is always scleeled so that it can be iiiigated om some 
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stream, tho crop is a certain one and amply repays the labour 
expended. The seed is eown in May in a smell anrwry which can 
ho easily watered, and by the time the rains break, it ia ready for 
transplantatioii to thi' little terraced field, IleaTy rain Ml is then 
required ill order to fill the streams from which iheiiw is irrigated, 
and if there is a snffleieDoy of water, it oemea into flower in 
Oetoher and is ready for cutting In December or January. 

(Tardamom ia the most valuable crop grown in tbs hills. It Cardk* 
ie i'oiaed on the rich black mould at the bottom of the valleya or 
on the bides of some hill stream, and will not grow above the 
height of 5,000 feet. A good water-supply and moderate warmth 
are all required for its proper development, besides a suffieienoy of 
shade, which is secured, by planting trees nt suitable intervals. 

The irrigation of the crop entails a great deal of labour; the fields 
are hot and wct; and the work is consequently unhealthy. 
Moreover, lying os they do aluiost In the beds of the stieauiSii the 
fields are very liable to land-slips, aud in every year of heavy ruin 
many are w*iJthed away, or the imgatiou eliannel is destroyed, tbus 
reducing the value of the land to that of an ordinary maiso'field. 

The plant grows in the form of a bush with large dark leavaa. 
There is praetimlly no produo I ion for the first three years ; but 
after that time the ouitum iniTeases fill the plant is seven or 
wgbt years old. It then dljnini3li(>fl. but will continue iu decreos. 
ing quontitics till the fifteenth yeor. Tlie plant flowers in May 
and is reaped in August and September, the fruit boiog cut from 
the bottom of the stetu and then dried in a kiln. 

The principal cold-weather eropa aro wheat, barley, niustaid 
and buck-wheat, wliieh arc fiequently sown in land wWoh hasemp.. 
already yielded a crop of maize. Wheat and barley ore grown 
only by the Lept-hoi and BhoUfta, who ent the pounded fl^our 
with ihoir tea. Miistanl is grown chiefly by the Nrpftlis for the 
sake of the oil which is iiidlBponflable to their hooseholds. The 
buck -wheat, the searlot flower of which lends a vivid touch of 
colour to the bare hill -side, ia grown by eiII the lull races. 

Among otlier orops may be mentioned potatoes, tobacco, kodl^ 
(Paspefam tenW nwi), various millets and pulses, and sugor^ 
cane, which is grown in smill plots near the cultivators' 
homesteads. I'he bist crop of any importance calling tor aeparate 
mention in flirrad lEku^im Ctffoeana), from the seed of which the 
mild native beer called chh/m^ is made, as w'oU sa from the both 
millet seed. It is sown in May and reaped in December, and 
grows well en land situated at s high olotation. Generally the 
land on wblcli ntafui has been grown does not picduce any 
other crop in the some year. 
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A large variety of fmib ia grown in the ralteya and on the 
elopes whpw the rainfall ie not exeeasive, eaoh as pliraw, peaches, 
apples, pears, mangoee, plautaics and oranges. I’he peaohea are 
hard and somewhat bitter, not 6t for eating but only for stowing, 
the pluma are almost equally hitter, the poars and apples art also 
rather hard end flaTourless, but the orenges are of a delioions 
flaTour and large quantities are eaported. Pine-apples, bo^ 
English and Singapore, are «mmon, as well as the jack-fruit, 
guava,aud several kinds of lemons. Another oommon 
fruit is the tree tomato which was imported from America. It 
resembles an egg in shape, end has all the charactorUti® of a 
tomato, except for a riight hut pleasant aoidity. It seems passi¬ 
ble that large fruit plantations might bo successfully started 
on some of the slopes where there is plenty of aunshme and the 
r ainfall is not heavy, but so far European enterprise has not been 
atliacted to the scheme. 

The vegetables ore those of a ttopiool os well bb of a temperate 
zone, the eommoneet being the potato, ot which large quan¬ 
tities arc raUed by the natives. It is somewhat surprising that a 
large potato-growing mdustry has not sprung up in ih^ hillsi 
where the conditions ore in many respects so favourable: but 
hitherto bligl its have proved very destniotive and have checked 
the efforts made to extend its cultivation- Among other yego- 
tablca the oommonat are brinjals, sweet potatoes, chiUies, 
garlio, onioni!, pumpkins and yams. A large nuinber of English 
vegetables have been introduced and are grown surtes^fuUy, such 
as rhnbarb, tomatoes, turnips, cabbages, oauliflowers, beans, peas, 
beet-root, carrots, parsnip, leaks and celery, while mint, parsley 
and thyme ore common garden herbs. 

In the Tarai the common domestic animals do not differ from 
those found elsewhere in Uengal, oxen being used for agrieultoM, 
buffaloes reared for their milk and for sale, and goats and pig* 
reared for food. In the hills there ace two speeisl breeds of 
mountain cattle, the Siri and the Nepali, a cross between the two 
being called Biri-Kutoha. The former are large and rough- 
coated, and the latter small and smiJoth-skianed; both hreads m 
good climbers and thrive in the forests. The Siri and Siri- 
Kutcha are especially powerful animals, whiah are Im^aly used 
for cart trafBo, The Sharps Bhotiis from ?fepal, as well aa the 
Bhotanese Bhotiis, graze large herds of cows and buffaloes ^ 
while the Ncpaleie cultivators use a few buUooks for their plongbs 
or for transport. When these are no longer fit for ploughing or 
cart work, they arc generally sold or daughter.d for food. The 
Bhoti&s, being a psetord race, are the chief giaziere, end keep a 
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ltti«e number of oow*, even wlien they tnie to oultiT&tioa. Tbe 
buffaloes are not used for agriouUurol purpose* tie femdea are 
kept for milk, while tbo males are Hlauehtered for f«d. Pigs a« 
common, being most numeroufl in tie parts which are largely 
iohnbitod by Lepchae and Limbos. The Nepato Gurtogs gra» 
large flooks of aieep, takiiig them to the heights m ih© rams, and m 

the oold weather bringing them down to the plains for ^e. 

The email but sturdy breed of Bhoti& ponies, mtioduoed from P«n***- 
Tibel and Bhutan, is well known. The? iw* remarkably ceaine- 
tred aiiimab with upright shoulderfl^ ugly heads and great bone; 
they are vslusd for their atire-footedness andendoronce, 
and are used both as psck animals and for riding. ea are 
imported from Tibet to Kilimpong, where CoTeinment buys 
them for transport. Small but sturdy donkey's are also bred in 
the Xfilimpong tract, 

The principal pasture gronnds are the reserved Government 
forests. In the ooU and hot weather the lower ranges are n«d, 
but, as the rains opprodch , tiie scourge of leeches dnves 
and sheep np to the higher rooimtaina between I0,ti00 lifjOhO 
feet, for the herds of the profKBional grasier, wbich^ara too 
We for viUage graring, the resen-ed forests, os a rule, aaord the 
only pasturage available. The plough cattle of the tultiyatois, 
and such milch cows os they keep for their daily use. 6nd pasturage 
in tbo cultiTstor'a own fields, tbo maize fields being utilized for 
two or three months after the maise is out, and the rice stub^ 
after the rioM is reaped. Bnt after the maire is in the land agam, 
and until it ia reaped, i. e,, from llurch to September, the nwd 
of grazing as near as possible to hia homestead is strongly felt by 
the cidtiv£ktor; and to supply thifl want t illago graaiag gKumdn 
have now been resorred in the Kalimpong Govomment estate. 

Veterinary aid is affoidml by an itinerant Veterinary Assis-T^riawy 
taut, paid by the Dar]'eeliDg Improvement Fund, hia duty being 
to tour in the interior and deal with outbreaks of epidenuo disease. 
Altogether 2,400 cattle were treated in 1B03-04, 1,600 in 19U4-.06 
and 1,300 in 1906-06, The diseases most common are rinderpest 

and foot-and-mouth disease; there were 800 cases of the former 

and 1,400 of the latter iu 1903-04. 

As regards the special breeds of cattle in the hilts,L ieutenaut- 
Colonel f, Raymond, p. H. 0. V. s., Supeiintsndent, Civil Veter- 
inary Deportment, Bengal, has kindly furnished the following 

Dsnjeeling has two ordinary zebu breeds of cattle, which go 
by the names of Bin and Nepali or PahSria, and a erose of these 
two is called the Siri-Kutcha, There are a few tame specimeiiB 
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oJ theUethun or &ayal to ba foimd, anl somo oroisoa Vetw&cn 
it and the Siii br^d, but they are very few ia ntimber« 

SlribrMd^ The wonJ ^tu cOmea from the Sjipkrit word Srl^ and signi- 
flea that ihs breed ie handepme and has good qualities. The 
colour is black, black and wbita, or red and white* The 
bulla liftTo well-dfiTtiojiod bumps with a tuit of hair growing on 
it* The cowa haTo only rudimentary humpa. In height, the 
bulla measure up to 54' behind the hump and the cowh np 
to 50', They ate remarkably well suited lo the high lands ol the 
and wdihstaud the oold ajsd wot, leediea and other 
hill peits in im extraordinary luatuier, and ere able to feed 
themselves by grazlngp if turned loose in the forests. As wurkere 
tb*y do well, a pair being able to drag about S maunds of 
material in light oarls up to abont 12 miles a day on fair roads. 
They are also very useful aa milkers, a well-fed row giving abont 
6 seem of really excellent milk dnilj. 

N«p«is The Nepali or Fahdria cattle aro considerably fimalkr Lban 

fateca. breed and are good climbara. The bulls stand only about 

45' * the oowi ore rarely over 40', generally Jess. I'hcy only give 
about 2 seora of milk. Though they aro hardy onitnab, they are 
essentially poor men^a c&ttlo; and w’henever the owner finds an 
opportnuity to do so, he oro&sos hia Xop&U cow with a Siri bull, 
tsiri- The Siri-Kutcha is the result of a cross between a Nepftli or 

Pahdria cow and a Siri bull. The oroes ia always a great 
improvement upon the Nepali, aud mort of the cattle which 
are ^cen working m the distriot are Siri-Kutcbas of sorts. They 
are however not in any way os good os the pure bred 
Siri*. 

if«tbwp The Methun {Bos froiUtilii), also known aa Gayal, are really 
wild eattle iti the Bliiitan, Borme^ and other jnugleaj a few 
hare been eaught and tamed by Bhctii end IndHi-Ohinese trihsflf 
and some few. la a domesticated oonditicu, can be found in 
Darjeeling. They aro gonerally a deep obestnut or brown in 
oolotur^ but they look black in the foreats. Their legsj aro 
white; the dfiwlap is broad and hoavy, ond the anterior dorsal 
diinsrise oontiderably, oaiieing the dorsal ridge to he praroinent. 
The bulls are about SS** high and the cows about 50^ j they arc 
heavily built, short-legged and very powotfuL They become very 
docile when tamed. The cows give 3 tc 4 seers of very rich 
milk. From time to time, the Gayai has been crossed with the 
Bit], and it h said the rebiilt hai baon satisfactory. Though the 
quantity of milk has been somewhat dumnished, the quality has 
oonsiderably improved; and tho power and endurance of tbo 
progeny has notably develo|>ed. The people, however, generally 
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object to orOKLng the Geyal with the Biri for the s&zoo renflon 

theit Hfcdu^ refuse to breed mulee- ^ ^ 

Atteoipl:^ hflTo been nsjle fram time to time to import 
Eitis^Iieh end cattle into the hill'9 \ but tbe^ prom^itly 

die if Allowed to grase; or they tall down the k^u<^a^ Hence 
they haTo to be Btalt-foi and (rtated as exotics* The reBulU ta 
far as ia known, baa been diwomraging and unprofitable. 
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THE TEA JNDUbTBY* 

eitabliahment of the tea mdosby in Dar|6ellng la due to 
tho ent«rptiso of Dr. Campb^U^ who was appomtad Snpeiintaad- 

1 ST. ent of DarjoeUii^ ai a timo when attention wcks boing attracted to 
tbo poadbilitj of starting and devolopiiig tho oultiTation and 
matmfacitTira of tea in tho territories under the Kast India 
Companj^ In 1834 tho Govcmor*Q-en 0 ral, Lord William 
Bent^ck^ hfid appointed a oommittbo for tho pnrpoao of fluhmit- 
tmg a plan lor the introduotioii of tea ooltnre into India/’ 
Thifi oommittee wdA appapontlj ignorant of tho fact that in 1S21 
Major Bruoet and in 1824 Mr. Scotty had dLsooreied tbs toa plant 
growing wild in Assam; and much expsnso and confiiderable 
delaj were confiequfntly Inourrod in bringing planta and sded 
from China, and importing Chinamen to teach the people of 
India how to grow tho plant and manufaotore tea^ tiatisfiod that 
a great futero might lie before tho mduatry, Gor^emmsui iteolf 
undertook the formation of experimental plantation^ in Upper 
Assam and tho diatriote of KtunAon and Uarhwkli in 1839 
private speoulatlon took the Beld^ and the Assam Tea Company 
was formed. 

Jatrodac^ lu 1840 J>r. Campbell waa transferred from K^lpiAndn to 

^ Dmjeeling, and there atartod the experimentel growth of tea. 
It waa fioon found that the plant throve readilj at this altituds^ 
and othera began to follow Dr. Campbell'a examptef seed being 
distributed bj Government to those who desiied to cultivate the 
plani Writing in l&&2j Mr. Jackson saya in his Report on 
Darjeeling*—“ I have aeon several plantations in various stages 
of advanocmentt both of the Assam and China plants and I have 
found the plants healthy and vigorous, showing that tho soil ia 
well adapt^ for the caltivation. In the garden of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Dr. Campbell, in Darjeeling, in the more extensive 
plantations of Dr. Witheoombe, the Civil Snrgeon, and Major 
Crommolin, of the Engineers, in a lower valley called Lehong, 
ihs flame satisfactory result haa been obtainedthe leavce, tho 
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lilofifiom and tha seadfl are fall and haalthyj the reddisli olij 
of tho ffldas of the hill at Liehon^ B&emfi to emit the plant hettsr 
than the black loam of Daiieeling. This W bean the roaiilt 
at and abont DaijooHng itaelf p at a height of 7 jOOO foot ] hut 
the opinion of Dr. Hookor and of others oompetant to jud^ 
eoeme to bo that there is too much moisture and too Uttlo fiim at 
Darjeeling to admit of the cultivation on a large eoalo becoming 
remonerative: thia ohjeotioUp however* does not apply to the 
lower »tee of Pankbabari and Kinseong, where a plantation of 
both tea and ooffea has been estahliahed by Mr. Martin* and the 
plants are now in a highly-thriving condition. In this t^t of 
oountiy* between the Morung and Darjeeling^ eveiy variety of 
elevation and aspect is to be found, and there seems to bo little 
or no doubt that tea oidtiTation in that tract would answer/' 

Tbeoo plantationa appear to have been merely espaiimental 
plots, but by the year 1856 the industry began to be developed 
on an ertensive scale* especially on the lower BlopeSp as it wae 
believed that the elevation of Darjeeling was too high for the 
plant to bo very productive. Aocotding to the account of a 
contepiporary writertea plants had been sown and raisod by the 
end of that year at Takvir to the north by Captain Mofison, at 
Kurseong by Mr. Smithp at the Canning and Hope Town plan¬ 
tations by the Companiee attached to those locations, by Mr* 
Martin on the Kurfseong flats* and by Capti^ Samleir* tba Agent 
of the Daijeeliiig Tea Concern* between Knrseong and Pankh&- 
bari. At the same timoi Govertunent endeavoured to supplement 
the effeerts of these pioneers of tbe mdiiatiy by distributing several 
maunds of tea-seed among the native cultivators. The writer 
doubted^ however, whether the erratic dispoaition of the Lepoha 
would allow him to wait four before ho reaped the fniite 

of his labour; and the event has proved the oorrecstnees of his 
judgement. 

The year 1856t may acoordmglj be taken as the date at 
which the industry was established as a commermol entorpriie^ 
In that year the Alubiri tea garden was oi>enedby the Eirrseong 
and Darjeeling Tea Company * and another on the Ijcbong spur by 
tbo Darjeeling Land Mortgage Bank; in 1359 the Dhutaria 
garden was started by Dr. Brougham i and between 1860 and 1864 


• hj thv Herd. T. Bnu, CdctUU Jan. 1S57. 

i In tiLo Anoali of IndlfcU AijfiaLiiuti^tJoa it ii jaIA : In 

UiB Ortt triAl rf lbs pa*iit w» mads to 1841 Witt s fsw H!«li iel Kosoman 

rmin CbLflt ftoEk. h WM mflt tiu lBfi6 Uait tbs ^nt plant^tioai ™ Itmrtsd it 
tnd anoUisr *t PariwIinSi b| CaptM SiMiilcr^ who wai aIao tb* bnl to 
gro* cuWmrn 
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eatablidjod bj the Darjeeling Tea Cex&patiy* snd the gardens at 
Talvlr Btid B^damtam by the Leboiig Tea Ccini|Katiy* Other 
gardens which, were Btart^Kt at this early period were those now 
kuDwiL os the Makaibiri, Pandam and Stemthal tea estates. All 
these eetates are situated in the hills, but about this time the 
plant^^re began to turn tbeir attention to the Tarai, where experi¬ 
mental plantations had already been started. Here^ in 1863 , 
the first garden was opened out at Champti, near Ehaprail, by 
Mr. James WhitOj who had pretiously planted out the Singel 
estate near Kuiseong, which is stili one of the largest gardens in 
the district. Others followed suH, and by the end of 18 Gfi more 
gardens hBwl been opened oat in the Tarai- 

^ ^hb meantimOp however^ the developnient of the mdustry in 
the hiJla hod been eiren mote rapid as the suitability of the soil 
and climate to the growth of tta became apparent; Govemmeiit 
offered land to inveators on favourable terms ; and the industry 
rapidly developed. By the end of 1866p only ten years after 
thd establiohipent of Ibe industry on a oommercial bosis^ there 
Were no le:^ than 89 gardens with 10,0dyi acres under oultivation, 
and an outturn of over 483,000 Iba. of tea. In 1870 there were 
56 gardens with 11/ 00 acres under cultivationj employing 8,000 
labourers and yielding nearly 1,700,000 Iba.; and in 1874 the 
number of gardens had increased to 113, the area undjer oultiTa- 
tion to 18,888 acres, the outtum to 3,028,000 Ibe,, and the labour 
force to 19,000 souls. In other word^ between 1800 and 1874 
the number of gardens under tea was almost e:^aetly trebled, 
the area under cultivation increased by S2 per cent., while the 
onttnrn of tea was multiplied nearly ten times. Since that time 
the industry hae progressed steadily until no leas than 50,000 
acres, or 79 square tnilcs are under ten cultivation. The following 
table illusiratefl the advance which has been made during the lost 
30 years 


Till. 

KnmlH-T of ^rdenk 

Arc* uiid#T raltjTmtioB 

In 
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iS74 
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10,888 
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1^ 

us 

60^18 

JS,447,471 


Prom this table it will bo seen that during the last ten years 
there has been but little extension of cultivation owing to the 
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Iftct thflt all tlia land avallaHo and saitaHe for foa iritlun the 
reserved for it lias new he&n takea while the aniebef of 
gardens lias hcen reduced in oonfleqiieuca of the amnl^matioii of 
aevcrol estatea- Of the 148 gur^Jens now in esdstoncoj 71| with an 
area of ib^BOO aorea no dec tea, are situated in the Darjeeling 
thanap w'kieh includes the Kallmpong hills to the east of the 
Tistii, The latter portion of the district is however almost ontiielj 
closed to tea, 1x)th beeauso the greater part of the tract is a 
forest reserve, andbecaoso most of the remainder has been reserved 
for native oultivatiou^ N^rly dO si^uare miles have been reserved 
!or tea, but the h&nd^ as a rule, is bo barrea and priecipitonfl, and bo 
uasuitable for the growth of the tea plant, that, notwithataikding 
the eagemesa for grants of tea lands, little of it haa been taken up, 
and the few gardens being workedi wbieh are on the lower dopes 
adjoimog the Duara, compriso onlj 10 sc^uaro miles. Of the 
romaaning tea gardens, 46 with an area of lh,90U acroB under 
tea are situated in the Kurseong thlna, on the lower hill 
alopefli and 33 ^tee with an area of 7,900 acres under tea lie 
within the SUjguxi thana, i within the Torai. The development 
of tlie industry in Ibo latter portion of the distnet has had to 
contend against sertouii drawbacka. It ia on extremely unhealthy 
tract, it has eulferod aevcrely from blights, and it haa been further 
handicapped by having ite labour drawn away to tho Duara 
The result is a tendency for tho Tarai tea estates to fall into the 
hands of native managers and owners, while elsewhere the industry 
ie almost entirely under European supervision and management^ 
and is Bupported by European capitah 

In addition to the flU,U00 acres actually under tea, which in 
themfielvefl constituto one^third of tho total area under cultivation, 
the tea estates in tho difitrict include 4t#,300 acres which have 
been taken up by plontera but have not been planted with 
tea. The total area occupied by the land leased out to the 
various tea eetatea is thus approsimately 10O,OUO acres, or a little 
less than one-seventh of the total area of the whole district. The 
industry h now the staple mdustiy of DarjeeUng, and its import¬ 
ance may be realised from the fact that no lesa than one-third 
of the entire population reside on the tea gardens and that the 
tDannfoctuio and cultivation employ a labour force amounting, 
according to the census of 1901, to 04,000 coolies. .At the same 
time, there is not much more room for further esrteneion, oa in 
the area reserved for tea cultivation almost all the land capable 
of being planted with tea has already been taken np. The only 
extension possible appears to be that gradual bIow extension which 
gees on from year to year within the areas of tho different 
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whereTer labour and land are aToOablo for oloaring an 
odditiDual tew acres. It ia tnit ttat the diatriot oontainE large 
oreofi on whiob tea oonld eoaily bo grown* but they iiro either 
ooYored by valuable fore&te or ore in the pooeesdon of native 
onltivatore; and the land ooi^pied by the latter hm been so 
impoveriahod and bored of for^ that it would require a long 
reet before it would be suitable for tea- 

Since the year 1897 the mdustiy has undergone a period of 
depreasioii; the prime caufie being overproduotiont which 
was brought about by reeUeBs esdenaioni in India, Ceylon and 
Javat following upon a time of high prices and great proq^erity. 
Other faotore have united to render the position more acute; 
notably the depreciation in the value of the rupee duco the fitaad’* 
ard of exchange became d^ed^ and the crushing increoae in the 
duty on tea which haa bean imposed in Great Britain* though 
eondderablo relief has lately been given in regard to the latter* 
The natural expandon of the tea trade* the opening of new 
markets on the Continent, and the steady supplanting of the 
Chinese article in the AiLstralian, Ameiit^an and Busdan markets 
bos now resulted in the demand having overtaken the rate of 
produolion, so that the proapeeta of the industiy are dietinody 
favotirablo- The moat prondsiug feature in the dtuation Is that 
in future the crop from Ceylon is likely to show a decrea^ rather 
than otherwise, because much oE the area under tea m tkat island 
is being rapidly mterplantcd with rubber trees. 

Most of the area in Darjeeling has beau planted with the 
China variety, which was for many yeara considered the only kind 
suited for the production of £na tea* Soma planters of experi¬ 
ence ftiU hold to this view* though it is now n very rare thing 
for the pure China plant to be planted* Of late years the variety 
known as the ** Assam mdigeuoua " haa been much in favour, and 
it k certainly capable of producing tbe very finest tea ; but it h 
very dalioatei and with anj'thing like rough treatment aoon 
becomes bo weak as to be unremunorative, A good hybrid from 
tbese two varieties above mentioned has proved most suitable 
all rounA Some fields have been planted with the Manipttr 
(ndigenous which is the most hardy of all the varieties* and 
gives a good yield, but the tea produced is almost invariably 
ooatae and rank in fiavoux. These three ore the principal varie¬ 
ties of tea at present cultivatedi but recently a distinct variety 


* 1 uii InScbUd to Mr* CIaiuI Bald of ^akrkt ffirf ftCHunt of ihm Muialu^ 
Id» iud OoltiTiticKii itl Tci- rtillvr drtul^, Mr. oicaioeTiLpfa ** Indiui 

!•» *' (OtlcbltB, 1^03) muj bt crafoltad. 
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has Tjwu found in Formosa, of whioh eomo apeoimeii planta aro 
nov raised. 

The most important faotors in the prodngtion of tea of good ^|^*'[** 
quality flio soil, ’weather, hlights and managornent. Being a eiuB. 
moiintainons dietcict, Darjeeling oontaina many vuieties of soil, 
but that ’whioh baa proved most suitable for the growth of tea 
is a loamy soil well eopplied with nitrogen. Those estates 
wluflh produoa the finest quality have, almost invaHably, at least 
some fields whioh contain a ehocolatenwloumd ferruginoua aoil, 
which, on analysis, ia found to oontmn a high proportion of 
phosphorio acid and potash. 

The rainfall varies greatly in different parts, owing to the 
configuration oi the district, tanging from 150 inehee a year on 
the slopes facing the plmns to 70 inches in some of the valleys 
about 20 mPM north. There is a sinular difference between the 
temperature at different elevations, tea-fields at the bottom of the 
valleys having a tropical temperature like that of the plains; 
while it is only 2 degrees above that of London at the height of 
7,000 feet, which is within the zone of the plant. Other things 
being equal, the tea at lower elevations produces the larger crope. 

There is a great profusion of leaf m the hot damp heat of the lower 
’valleys and the Tarai, but, on the other hand, though the crop is 
smaller at higher elevations, the quality is distinctly better, 

Darjeeling tea is famous for its peculiarly fine flavour; but the 
quality produced varies greatly in different parts of the district, 
and varies also remarkably at different seasons of the year on the 
Bome estates. It is indeed not nneornmon for teas produced in 
one month to sell for double, aud ocoaaionfllly four times, the 
price of teas produced on the same estate two months later or 
earlier, as the caso may be. The finest leas are UHoally produced 
fiom the second growth, just before the advent of the monsoon 
rains, arid again at the end of the season, when the growth has 
become slow aud the sap thick. It is a generally recognized foot 
that the tese produced daring the rainy season are watery and 
poor- 

As regards the pesta and blights which attack the tea plant, 
thoir nnine is legion j and it will suffice to mention only the red 
spider, the mosquito bUght aud the green fly. The red spider 
first appeared In 1 870 in the dry hot valley of the lattla Rangit, 
bat is now general in the Tarai and the hills, Nowhere has it 
been eradicated, but an effectual remedy is found in the appli¬ 
cation of sulphur. The mosquito blight has long done serious 
damage in tho Tarai and the MahAnadi volley, and of lata years 
hae carried ita ravages into the hills. The green fly is looked 
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Upon with 8om& f i^Toiur, beoflusa although it reduces the crop to 
soma axtant, its aotiou ia aucih aa to produce couditioua faYour« 
able to the development of good ijualitj in the tea. 

it is a welUknown Ud that when 'plaiiU of one variety are 
raUad in the inxmediate neighbourhood oE an inferior class, the 
seed of both becomes more or leas bybridizedp oTving to inaecta 
carrying pollen from one flower to another during the fiowmng 
season. For this rcoson!, it has been customary to establish 
special fields for seed trees, in remote places by themselvesi where 
the finer dasa of plants ore supposed to be out of reach of hybridize 
ing indaeuces. The seed trees in such coses are not used for pro¬ 
ducing leaf, but are allowed to grow naturally^ without pruning, 
so as to yield the largost crop of seed possible. 8omo planters, 
however, have objeetiotis to this plau* oJiiofly because the As^am 
indigenous growa to a height of 25 to 30 feet* and when atbicked 
by blights is very difficult to treaty while the blights arc almoat 
certain to he oommiLiiiofttcd to their progeny by means of the seed. 
When the seed trees are kept to a moderate height by pruning 
and pluckingt the crop of seed is very small^ but it is proportion-’ 
ately good. The iirportauco of selcctioi], iu the rase of both seed 
and tmnsplants, cannat be overrated, llie seed from plants 
which have proved to be not only high-class, but also blight- 
resisting. Is sure to giro the best results; and this ia the only 
seed fit for propagation. 

Any good deep soil ia suitable for teat a^d the preacaoe oE 
some atones doca not do harm, provided there ia a prepondcranco 
of good scilp It has been found that poor land does not pay for 
its cultivation, while a shallow soil, overlying rooksn is fatal to 
succoss. The reason lor thk is that the lea plant dei^^lopa a long 
tap root, which requires to penetrate to a depth of at least 4 or 
5 feet, from whioh depth it extracts Tnoiatute during seaa:mfl 
of droughts Flat land does not always prove best; and the 
finest soil is usually on land with a modf^ruto slopS| the surface 
containing a good deal of humus^ the aubstratuni a ehocolate- 
coloured sandy loam» and the sub-soli a sandy day. The slope 
may be anything up to an angle of 40 degrees but an angle of 
even 45 degrees is not uncommon, although the steeper lands are 
more liable to have the soil wo shed away during heavy rain, and 
are also espesed to the ecTtoue risk of great blocks being complote- 
ly carried away by land-slips^ 

The first step in the prepa'ntlou of the land for tea is to okar 
away the troes and shrubs. This is Wet done by gnibbiag them 
oat from the roots { when half uprooted, the weighi of the tree itself 
oompletes the work. Trees^ atnmpB, and bamboo roots ore then 
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foiled down the hill^aidea itito the mvinw, whero earn b& 
chopped up aud carried away to the fnctory (ot fctel at leisure. It 
ifl aliraya good policy to give a thoroughly goo-l digging to 
the land at the fitarip Some plantera dig to a depth ol 18 mchee 
all over, grabbing oat etamps and roots of ereiy kind ; and at thia 
many plantera form tho land into tenraceB^ while others 
prefer to form the termees gradually after the planting has been 
doas« Thi« b one of the moat important works In the garden, as 
ita prosperity and eren its very existence depends on the stability 
of the soil, which otherwise is wastod away by the toirenta of min 
to which it b exposed* 

The land haring been prepared in this way^ gemunating beds 
are formed for seed, and nuiBetiea aro made at difiersitt points^ 
whemver water is avaibblep on sittia not too far from the lund to 
he planted, Tlio sod in these nmeorioe has to be thoroughly 
pulverised, and uU jungle, roots and atones removed. Beds, 

4 feet widoj are then thrown up on fairly level land with ghalLaw 
drains, one foot wide, between. Sometimes the seed b sown 
diinrfly into the nursery beds; but if the quality b at all doubtf ul^ 
it has to be gomiinatcd in a hot'-bod* Good seed is usually 
sowTi about one inch deep and at a distance of 4 laches apart. 
As soon as the plants have Hprimg up* and their individual 
character indicated^ the unsatisfactory ones are uprootedt includ¬ 
ing all those of an inferior class or habit, and all weakly or 
blighted aeedlingfi> only the fittest being allow'ed to oeoopy the 
grounA 

After the land has boon dug all over and the soil thoronghly 
pulverissod, it la necessoiy to put stoke* in tho ground at the 
poLub where the plants are to be* This b a task oaUing for no 
little ingenuity and care, as it is neoessaiy to arrange the plants 
in straight linM up and down the ebep hiU-sidea and ocrosa tho 
rounded slop^ and ridges^ ^nd at the samo time to plant them 
ont in the terraced without loss of space or overcroivding. The 
distance between the plants on liiU gardens averages 4 feet by 
4 feet (base moaaiuofuent), a plan which gives 3t722 plants to tfio 
acre- Some estates, however, ore planted touoli dloser, and in 
some instances as dose as 3 feet by 1 foot^ but this crowding is a 
distinct and serioua drawback after the estate comes into full 
hearing. The pure Assam indigenous gives the best return il 
planted out at diatanees of not less than 5 feet by 5 feet* Much of 
the early planting in iJarjeeltng was done on the syetoia on lied 
“ seed at stake/' the seeds being taken from the germinatiiig beda 
as soon as they sprout, and placed in the ground^ one or two at 
each stake* Planting cut Ecedlings b done during tho early 
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Biouihs of the mon^oout and is a proceeding' wbiob reqabee very 
great eare m order to enj^me uompleto sucveas. The most 6^e(^e^- 
fct work Ls done during the oold GdaserLf when the plante ore taken 
ap very carefully^ each with the soil round ita root adhering m 
a bard anhroken bah. 

CtJtiirv. Many of the older ostatea have deteriorated to an alarming 
extent, owing to de^iractlTe methods of cnltare, especially par- 
aiEtent digging during Ihe cnirrenoy of tkie momoon rainsy The 
effect is portioularly noiioeahle on some ridges and knolk^ from 
which the Bod has been ijompletely washed away to a depth of a 
foot or more } the roots of the bushee standing out of the ground 
to that eitent- Some ** wash ” ia, of course, imavoidable under 
any methjod of culture, whore the soil has to stand the onslaught 
of tropical rains, and where the land is at ah steep. The redeo6an 
that each inch of rain means a fall of 101 tons of water to each 
acre, ought however to give pause to the energetie cultivator, who 
is stirring up the hill-side and e^powng the soluble and best cons¬ 
tituents of his soil to the full force of the Dood. Fortunately} better 
methods ikre now being foUowed^ digging being done only during 
the dry season, and band-w^eeding largely resorted to during the 
rains i while the faces of the termoea and the spaces between the 
lines are kept free of weeds by sickling. 

K«varipff. Manuring in Daijeeling has never got beyond the experimental 
stage. Unlike the Chiucsc, the native oultivatoTs of India 
will not handle natural manure^ All mannre from stables 
and byTBS is made fuU use of, but cannot go for. In some 
instances, the old thatch from the oooly-liiues is carefully gathered 
op for use on the tea-fields, its value as a manure proring quite 
remarkable. Artificial manures have been tried, but are too 
expensivo^ the cost of carriage by the hiU railway being pro- 
hibitive* Top dreasntg with new aoU from the forest is by for 
the most effective and permanent method of improving the land, 
and those estates are fortunate which have such soil available in 
the ravines or on patches of unooltivated land near enough for the 
^ pnrpose. A covering of 6 inches deep requires 650 tons of soil to 
the acre, Midohing w'ith leaves from the forest is not expensive, 
and is of great value. All varieties of leguminoiis plants and trees 
pofiscss more or less the capability of fcrtihriiig the soib in which 
they grow, owing to the action of certain bacteria which are 
fostered on their roots. This fact is now being realised, and on 
many estates trees, such as Eryiftnm^ etc^» 

are being planted within the tea. Legumineus crops ore also 
grown on seme egfates for green manuring, the mcfit favoured 
being oertain varieties of Phsacolus {ddt}. 
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When allowed to grow natiimlly without pruning, the CMtia P™ioi. 
plant grows to a height of about 15 feot^ It branehoa «gbt 
from the groundp fojnung a fihmb oE rather elegant appeorftnoo. 

The Assam variety h more like a tree m form, with u dean atem , 
spiingiDg for 8ome feet up froiu the grouml^ and grows to a height 
of 25 and oven 30 feet. For the purpose i.f the planter, it muflt be 
kept in the form oE a low buah. not higher than 3 feet, although 
2 feet ifl the moat nsef ul height. The bush has also to bo trained 
jO as to have a good spread of phioki ng aurfaeOi 1 mning begins 
One year after plantings when the yonng plant is eut to a height o 
6 or 6 inohesp and sometimes lower, aa a budiy gi^wth from tha 
very root is desirable* A year later the pruning la earned to a 
height of al^out 12 or 14 inohes; and thereafter a little higher year 
by year, all Tnoribund wood being cut out, and unneeeasaiy twigs 
removed. About once in fifteen or twenty years, the bushes 
require heavy pruning in order to remove the snaga and knots 
formed by successive light pruninga. The life of the tea bush, 
under favotuable ciicnmstanoes, e:rionds to about 100 yeara. 

After the spring has set in, the bnahes are allowed to develop Fkddnff. 
on oaeh ahoot a growth of five leaves, beaidea the tenmnal bud. 

The plnckera then come along, and with forefinger and thumb 
nip off a piece from the top of each shoot, conssting of the bud 
and two leaves, leaWng three leaves on the bush. The latter 
arc left because the bush requires new leaves by vrhich to breathe 
and maintain its heoltlu Only young tender leaves are fit for 
making into good tea. aud the old-matured and coar^ leaves 
are uiolesa for the purpose. The bud makes what is oalbd 
Orange Pekoe and Broken Orange Pekoe the young leaf 
next it ifl “Pekoe ] and tbe coarser leaf le “Pekoe Souchong.'^ 

After the first plucking, aew buds start away from the nodes 
or eyes at the base of the reraaioing leaves. As these develop 
to a growth of three loaves, the new bud aud two leaves ore again 
plucked, leaving only one leaf; and so on throughout the season- 
A growth of shoots is termed a “ flush-” The ehoota are plucked 
only as they booomo ready, and the whole estate is gone over 
ouoe a week, the mten'^ beooming longer aa the ^ason 
advancee. till it is once a fortnight at ib close* Pluoking begiufl 
at the end of March, aud closes ohout the end of November. 

The average crop is about 240 lbs. of tea per acre. but the 
crop from some estates is aa low as 160 Ibe.. while on one or 
two estates it has reached fully 480 Iha, per acre. Each btah 
is plucked about thirly times in the course of tho year, and pi^ 
du<ies a froctioii under two ouncee of tea per auntim^ When it is 
oomddered that it requires 4 pounds of green leaf to prbdueo 







1 p<mixd of BiaiiiifMhLred tea, and tliat the total onttiim of the 
difitiici m over 12 million pounds, it will he realised what an 
enormOTia nnmher of hnstea have to he plnoked and what a 
large labottr force miifit be employed- At the aatne time, the 
plnokera are bo qiuok and ekilfiil at their work that it ie ofteii 
imposaible to follow the motion of their himda os they pltiok the 
leaveBr 

haTitig been plneked la taken to the factory, where 
it weighed, ft^id the proo^ of manTifaciore then begins. The 
flrfft process in the factoiy la withoiitigi wMeh means that the 
leaf iB eimply loft thinly spread npon trays or fmmos for ten to 
twenty hours. By the end of this time it boeomes aoft and floodd, 
having lost about one-third of ile weight hy the evaporatioii of 
moistnrm During thie process the enjgyme within the aap^ of the 
leaf beeomes eonidderahly dev'eloped and moreosod, if the withering 
IB carefully regulated. In somo eases thia is done artifioially by 
dry boated air which is drawn over the leaf by moana of large 
levolTing fans. 

EoUin^. The ne:£t pTOO&sfl is rollEng, the prime object of which ia 
to bruifio the leavea, eo that the cells become raptured, and 
the Bap brought to the eurfsco. The leaves are thus converted 
into a wet mafiSp and madentally the leaves become ctirled sad 
twisted* The UBC of maolnnoiy in this process has mm-ked s 
very important advance npoo the objec?tionablo method of 
rolling V followed by the Chinesa. wMeh involves 

the addition of a good deal of perepinition to the leaf during 


manipulation* 

Fermenti- Fermentation begins! aa mtm as tlia sap becomes liliemted in the 
pfoeesa of Tolling, and ia duo to the sap coining into ooutoot 
with the atmosphere. At one time it was thought that the ohange 
^hieh lakes place could be desun bed as aimplj oxidation ; but 
the ccu^ful analytical researches of Br. Mann have established 
the fact that the prime agent ia an eiiKjine within the sap iteelf, 
which becomes active as soon as it comes into contact with the 
atmosphere. It is properly described as formentation, but is quite 
* diflorent from the fermentation which produ^-es alcohol \ it is not 

a proceea of decompoaitioii or putrefaction, and it haa no conneo- 
tion with barteriftl action. During fennentalion, the Leaf is 
epread about two inchea deep upon low tables, or on bods of eoment 
or glgga. In this procesa it assumes the roppeiy oblonr ivhioh 
infused tea leaves arc kno^vrii to have. It takea about five hours 
to complete, reoknning from the lime that the leaf enters the 
rolling machiue. The tomperainre during the procesii must not 
be over &0 degicea (F 
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It ifi important that flie iying oof Briiig ahonld begin ajtactlj sm. 
when the fermentation haa reaoheii the prop® stage* Drying ia 
almost invariably dono by maoliineiy, of which there are toany 
Hnda In nflfi. By meane ol these machineB, the leaf ia p^sed 
through a ehaiaber filled with air which has been previoualy 
heated by paBung through the tubes of a huge store. The tempe^ 
ature of the air ia kept at about 240 degrefia ; and the leaf It 
slowly turned over within the tnadhine while drying. The opera* 
tion requimfi great care, os all the moisture must be eliniioatedp 
and yet the tea must hare no trace of seorehiug, which dostroje 
its delicate fiarour. 

Alter firings the tea ifl sifted by machinery into the vanoui Siftiui- 
grades already enumerated^ aocording to the size of the leaves i 
and the manuf aduro ie complete* 

It then only remains to pack the tea in the w ell-known cherti 
of oommerce j and this is done on most of the large eatatefi hy 
BlfeanB of machiiierj. The tea ia invariably pocked in close* 
fitting chests, lined with kad, which haa to he carefully soldered 
Up, os tea is very susceptible to mei^ure, and must be hermettcaUy 
sealed im opder to retuu Its flavour and. BJfoma. 

A largo DUiubpr of tto ton foctoiicfl havo boom built ux 
■itxtationfl where foil odTairtago oJi he tahoo of tho water-power ,^4 
aveilatle in tho mountwn streame on the efitatee. Theno is always 
conadciablo diHieulty in keeping such waterworks running 
smoothly during tbo nunv eeoMn, when the streams are apt to 
swell into imeontroUflble tommtfl, ocoaaioiially overalepping their 
usual bounds, and. causing damage even to the factory buitdiiigs. 

In one instanoe, a foototy which had been ereet^ too near the 
stream was completely carried away by an aeddent of this sort. 

During the last decode or so, the old water-wheels have all given 
place to tho more modem and eflediTB turbme as a driin^ motor. 

On many estates water power is not availoble at wy point where 
a factory could safely be erected. In such circumstanc^ the 
transmission of power by means of electricity from turbine to 
factory is certain to bo adopted in coursa of time. Already one 
or two estates have gone in for the system* and others ai® deteirr^ 
only by a want of sufficient technical knowledge of eleotnc : 

mochineiy. A rapid transformation within a few years is pretn 
able, boeauao the district has already become seriously denuded of 
timber forest, to an extent which some of the older resxdenu 
regard as somewhat alarming, and os calculated to dama^ m 
many placee the atability of the bill-fiideB, Each estate 0 ■ 

acrea cttltivation consumee not leea than 16,000 maunds, or _ 
tons, of wood fuel each yeer. Some factories are now sapphed 
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with ooal from the plains; but the cost of oarriage rendeTS it 
expfniuvo. Where tea machiiiOTy i$ mn hj water-powtTi the bill 
.for fuel ha» b^on iwiuo'?d by about two-thirds. 

The ooolies employed on 1 he estatea in the hiUa are almoet 
entirely Nephew, and in the Tatoi they ore drawn both from 
Nepal and CliotA Xigpnr* The Nepabs, who form the great 
majorityT althongh extremely improvident, are a oheerfal, hardwork¬ 
ing, and enterprising race, coirrageoua to a degree^ and plea^at 
to work with, no loEig as they are treated with Mrneaa and 

oonsideration. The aver ige rate of wage# for men is Li#> 6, for 

women hs. 4-8, nnd for rhildron Ua, U and He* bnt in 
addition to wages, tney get qiiarteie on the garden, often with 
water laid on and free njedii-ai attendance and medidne. The 
necea^ies of Ufe ore few and clieap ; so that, granted a little 
thrift, the cogly can $ave a considerable portion of iiie wages+ 
Of late years, there hn^ been coii?iderable stiiDgenoy m the 
labour market, - ow'idg to many interests competing with the 
planters for the labour available. This is a matter of vital 
imporianeo to the induitTy, as cheap labour is Dsaential to its 
proapority* I'he labour is free, it is not controlled by any 
special legislative onaetmeut, as in A^m. There are no agree¬ 
ments, labourui^ being free to pome and go os they like, 'they are 
employed direelly by ri/iff's, who take advance# from the estates 
on aecoimt of the coolies" debts, whieh aro many and^ heavy: 

Eomo estates ocoasionalty sutler heavy losses on tlija ocoount 

owing to the managers having no proper hold upon the deb tore. 
A oohly eoriiing Ki* ft a month usually spends about Us. 50 
upon bis w^edding, and occasionally a fumiLur amount upon a 
funeral, all borrowed money. The oooly looks to tlie ^arddr 
for an adv'anee^ and the MrMr 'to the manager. The latter 
lends without interest; and if he will not, tiie eoolj and sarddr 
turn to the MAnivArh the Shylock of the hllb, who commonly 
charges 75 per cent interest. In that coaa their finandid 
Blavoiy is assured, and they rarely escape the toils of the money* 
lender. 

Except in the Tarai, almost all the mauagors and oaaistanta 
on the eitates are Europeans^ It m a reiziarkabla fact that, 
though educated natives nie much cheaper than EuropeonB, it 
hfls not been found economical to employ them geuer&Uyi 
although here and there a iew natives have done roinarkably weli^ 
and have proved themselves worthy of full trust in position# of 
roeponsibility. The result is that although the industry in the 
hills is now fifty yeara old, it is still alniOAt entirely in the hands 
of Europoans. 
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As regards tHe bTiildings on a teflp estate, the footoiy, the Thi 
manager's hungalow and the eooly-lines, the folio wing fioootint* 
niay be quoted * ** In the past the planter has been his own 
arehiteet and clerk of workfl, platining, eatimatmg for^ and 
¥jgil&i]tly guperintt'ndmg every operalion from the ►awing of the 
timher in the forest^ the making and bnmiiig of tho briets to the 
Qomplction and fuU equipment of the Bdifice* I'be hoildinga have 
generally to bedesignel to snit the sites after (^)stly escavalion on 
the rtoap bill-^sidea, and in the oiiBe of amatgamation of faotorie8| 
for instanoei ingenuity has to be eseroised in the erection of a 
main oeottol huilding to eonaeot. two othera at different ele vats one, 
the ground floor of the ono being neari but not on an identical 
level with the firtt floor of the other. 1 ho whole baa to bo ^ 
designed fur conveiiiencej to deal with inoroa&ed oropSi and moot 
modom reqniromontfi. The managers^ bungulow^a are gonoroUy 
ohormingiy edtnated, little being required^ in the thape of l^d- 
seapo gardeningt to make the ourrounditigs altogether beantiftd* 
These bnildiags, with their white-waahed walb and Ghining 
roofa studded over the hill-sides^ sarrouaded by the g^en tea 
goidoaa^ present to tho traveller at all pointa a Etriking and 
pleasant feature ot the knd&cape, ilany oE tte dwellings of 
tho goiden-laboiireis are substantially built with brick walla, 
corrugated-iron roofs at the higher, and thatch for ooolnesa at the 
lower oh^vations, and verandtdis in front, 1 ho floors are well 
raised p and space, convenience, eomfoTt, and aonitaiion are pro¬ 
vided up to and, m moat instances^ in advance of tho tastes and 
wishes of tho oocupants, Pew of them would tolorate fire-places 
for the exit of the smokehy chimneys in th^ wallaj baton account 
of warmth, or for other reasons best known to themaclvea, 
prefer it finding ita way from the centre of the floor through tho 
ventilators in tho roof. Many darken or block np entirely the 
windows provided for them. However, the modem oooly dwell- 
iogb are a very great improvement upon the hnts onoe universal, 
and in most oas® oil is being done for tho ooolios* comfort that 
is practicable or at present wise;” 

In oonolusion, a word may he said about the planter, the man xm 
jon whom the responsibility of mana^ment rests. Hie duties 
are mtdtifarioQB, incLiding the auperviBion of the oyltivation^ tho 
control of tho mannfaetcre, the management oi the large labour 
Eoioe employed, the conBtmction of roads in the estatoi and often 
the erection of the build ings« He must thorafere oembine, as far 
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u posiibl^ the knowkdgo and skill of an agTiowltrmsfc^ engmeet 
luid architect^ and eTOD, to some extoni, of a doctor j and above 
■11, ho mufit have firm control over his laboareieT the art of 
niimageinent, and generally the power of condnot The plantom 
are, as a rolOt eoii^deiate martm, aiLKiona to promote the 
ol thair employes j and in pnbHo life tbj^y fona a comuiuiuty 
prompt to devote their time and eneigiea to the publio serrio© and 
to the devolopmonl of Darjeeling. In the hilla they oonstitnte 
the agency for the construction and lepmr of iwids^ the e^iablish- 
ment of Bohools and the improvement of sanitation; andt in the 
words of a former lientenant-Govemor of Bengal t they are the 
backbone of the Britiah government in the districi 
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CHAPTER Yll. 


FOUESTfl. 

The HHMt wmarSaHo feature of the forests of DarjeoLing is the Gmui 
wonderful Tarief^f of apeoios that they contain ; there are, in fact, , 

probably few places in the world in wliieh so many diSorent 
type* of forest exist within eo sinull an area. At the highest 
altitndes, from the elevation of 8,b00 to 12,000 het, forests of 
ailm fir (Abies Webbiana) are found intt-repeaffied with gtasay 
slopcfi which are dottetl here anf there with the wh'tmied sterna 
of dead treea These gradunUy m^rgo h to oittnaivo rhodo¬ 
dendron forests, which are at present usele^ fr^m an titilitarinn 
point of Tiaw, owing to their remotaneae and inaoco^eibility, hat 
preisant scenery of a very piotures<jue character. Lower down are 
tliicketa of bamboos, which at G,000 feet give way to foreaia of 
chestnut, maple, oafc, magnoUa and laurel, the chief source of 
supply of timber and firewood to the station of Darjeeling. Still 
lower down the oak disappears, and the chief species are maple, 
birch, alder and the gmceful piph (Bucklandia popnlnea). At the 
level of 4,000 feet these trees of the temperate *r ne ^ replaced 
by miTfld forests, which, with the exception of the tun (Cediek 
toona), are of Utile value except for fuel. At 3,000 feet the 
upper Umit of the *6} (Shores robusta) is reached, and this tree 
ia the chief constituent of valuable forests in the lower biUe, 
extending from the extreme west of the district to the Chel river 
on the east, where it cenace abruptly,^tobably on ing to a rhang^ 
in the geologioal formation. Besides the 49 i Eoroiit, the Tarai, 
as the lower foot hilk and adiacont plains are oallcd, oontolne 
swamp, river-bed and savannah forests. These grassy isavaiiDflhs 
used to be a great eonjoe of danger to the adjoining forests from 
their extreme infiaiumabilityf bnt, owiag to the effectual system of 
fire protection introdneed by the Forest Department, they are 
gradually disappearing with the advent of tree growth. 

With the exception of 20 square milea of forest in the inwivts* . 
E&limpng tract under the charge of the Deputy Commisaione*, JJj* , 
ell the lor^s m the district are reserved forests controlled by the 
Forest Depeitment. They cover an area of 445 square miles, 
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and ti.ft git^ater part are' idtaiated eleTatiorsa above 6^000 feet 
and below 3,000 feet, the?e beiug the limits adopted when forest 
oonserraeoy wan first started m the hills, as heing the actual upper 
and lower bomidariea of native aoltiTatfon, and generally of tea 
Doltivatioii alfro. They are divided for adminifitratiTe porpoaes 
into three diviHioikis, the Darjeeling, Eurecong and Tista divisiona, 
the head"quarters of whioh me at Darjeeling, Kmeeong and 
Kalimpmg renpectively; 

The forests of the Daijeeling division oomipy the summits and 
slopes of four hill moges, and, generally speaking, are situated 
above C,noo and below 3,000 feet, the ridges and glopw m the 
intermediato areaft having been taken up for tea cultivation or 
ordinary native crop. The lour ranges under forest are the 
Bingalfla range atretebing soutliwards from Kinchin]unga along 
the weetem boundary^ of the district; the^ Ghnm range 
which runs due west ftDm Gbnin till it mocte tho latter range, 
of which it may be regarded as a continnaiion; the Scnehal^ 
Mabaldiram range, which trends generatly s'liithwajfda towards 
Kurseong; and the Tnkdih range, which branohea off^ from the 
main Senehal ridge and c^tende in a north-eo^teriy direction to 
the junction of the Tista and RnngSt rivers. 

I'he foTBfitj? of the Knraoong division are partly in the hillfl 
and partly in tho Tarsi. In the north era part of the dirision, 
they are si^ttered over the hills up to an elevation of OiSOO f^t, 
the greater portion lying btlow 3,(K30 feet. The most extensive 
areas of forest, however, lie along the foot of the hiUs between 
the Tista on the east and the Champti river on the west. The 
other forests in this division Lie to the west and sonth'-west of the 
latter, and form a sories of biocts scattorod over the neighhonring 
hilU and the Torai as fsr weet as the Mech! river, whioh forms 
the boundary between the DarjeoUng district and Nepal 

The Tista diriaion comprises the'reserved forests situated on 
the Tnoontain elopes to the east of the TMa river, where they 
form ^ oontinnoas belt extending round that portion of the 
district. East of the Choi river, they esdend northwards up to the 
frontiers of Bikkim and Bhnt&n ; and wcfet of that rivor, they 
evtcndiuB narrow strip along the louthem boendary of the 
district westwards as far oa the Tista^ and then northwards up 
the left bank of that river to where the Eangpo oohatitntea the 
frontier of Sikkim. They arc also cenneeied with the broad 
tract of forest cast of the Chel river by a narrow bdt of fewest 
nmning from Pmengaon to Laha, where they enlarge noytbwards 
up to tho Bikkim frontier, thus forming a completo cirdle. 
Borides this, a narrow stxrieh extends from Laba some 1 2 milea 




in B smtli-westerly direotion mto the interior of the fiiiole thue 


A short iMsomif is given of e«w)h dlviiioD. and the 

following table uhowE the averego anotial outturn, revenue and 
eipauditnro dtuing tb& last ten yeftfs : , 
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The reserved forests of the DaijeeUng divieion estend ovw 
117 Moaio milea. and fall naturally into thm olusees:—(1) the ilOFe 
fiemi^tropiflal low l&vel forefit* np to tbe height o! 4,i^0D feetj 
(2) the temperate foreeta between 4,000 and 9,000 feet in eleva- 
tion I nnd (3) the sub-alpme forests which are foand above the 
height of 9,t*00 and up to the elevation of 12,000 feet. The aonS 
between 3,000 and 6,000 feet is principally taken up by tea and 
other cultivation, and the irregular patchec of forest which 
encroach on it from above and below are therefore reckoned with 

their more important nrighbome. 

The ecmi-tiopicel low level forests are fonnd m the vaUeya 
and clothe the lower* elopee of the hills. Sdl {^rea lohnata), 
which is found in patches up to about 3,000 feet ^ in elevation, ia 
the most valnable ae well aa the moat characterietio timber tree 
in this roue, and special meaeurea are taken to develop it. The 
other valuable species in order of importance are the attfi eMmp 
(Michelia Champaca), /<!mpile {Duaban^ sonnen^oides), 
pdkasij {ToTninalia tementoea), pdni^dj (Ter rainal ia myiiocai^), 
the rubber tree (Fieus elastioa), cormpted by the Ke^is into 
and the iamd-bins (Dendrocalamus Haaniltonii). This 
lone is tnoluded in the Tiste Valley range, and extends over an 
area of 12 equaro miles. It stretches from the Ray eng ri'^r 
along the western bonk of the Tlsta os far as the junction with 

* Tie Kceant <rf lio 0*rje*Hn^ snd Euwon^ Diviiioo* bs* bMn eoatflll- 
nted hy Hr. o. K(ns RablB*«B, Diputj Coin*rT»l*r oT Fomts, »od list the 
Tista IfiritlMi by Sir Tiase, Dvputy Coii**r»*kinil Hr. W. H. t^orcgicTB, 

OMclitiog C 0 Oi«rT«ldT «t Fartlt*, bti kindly wrtisd tbnn. failar 

detaSli <sn b« abtaioad from lb« VVoAini FIsm. 

t Tbfl »V*fiUS fran tba wdn o( ilsspw* In Iba Till* DWjIbIi Is iadadad ia 
tho the KiaTwiiE BitIiuq. 
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the Great then follown the wiestem bank of the latter 

. rivir as far aa the jtmction with the Little Raoglt^ The groond 
lA searl j e^^crywhere steep and sometimes precipitouA^ and is broken 
tip by aeveral enontioiia laudslipa. The Tuilay has an tuacaiTi- 
aUe reputation for malaria^ and is considered even mfvre unhealthy 
t h a n the I'arai. Consequently^ nearly all work has to be 
snspeoded during the rainsj as the labourer are h illmm i, who 
are partictdarly eubjeot to the raragea of feTor at the lower lev^tK 
TeiiL^ni# q'jig temperate foreatfe are characterised by eioeesive atmos¬ 
pheric moist^urep and their most striking feature is the wealth of 
orchicUp femfi^ moBses^ and other epiphytes and creepers, whidi 
load the hrancbes of the older trees; while the large number of 
tree ferns, interspersed with small bamboos and wild plantains,^ 
which are found in the low^er part of this zoue^ add to the beauty 
of the acetaezy. The treeSr many of which grow to a. great height 
and girth, belong to a great number of different genentp the 
principal being oaka, magnolias, cheatnutt, and maples, though 
laurels are also well repreaentedp The most valuahlo are the m/^d 
eAdfrtp (\Cohelia cxcelsa)i the timber of whioh is nsed for panelling 
wd dooiing ill houses, and is eoDsequentLy in great demand; the 
tun (Oedrelatoona), whioh furnishes one of the best light planklqg 
woo^ iu India: it woa formerly the most popular wood for tea 
boxes, but it is now getting expensive, and is more largely used 
In house hmlding: the Mk (Quercua Lanaelloea), whioh k used 
for heavy booms, and supplies the bast fuel; the 
(Qucreus liucHita), which .yields a wood lEto frflit but sUghtly 
inferior In quality; the tmgari knt&Ji (Quereua pachyphylla); the 
(Castanopris bystrixj; (Dnoklandia populnea), and 

the oJtdr or walnut (Juglans regia), a feat-growiiig and hardy 
tree, which yields a wcx^ equal in quality to English waLuui. 
Extensive plantations of all these species have been and are 
being mode to assist the natural re stocking of those areas over 
whl^ fellings are being made, and about 50,000 young plants 
are annually transferred from the nui^oriies to the forest 

The sub-alpine tract is iilmracfcerized in its upper poctioD by a 
forest of silver fir (Abies Webbiona) which lower down gives 
place to the bemlook spruce (Tsuga Brunnnlana). This forest 
Is mixed with birrii (Betula utdis) and an undergrowth of 
vadons rhododendrons, and in tbe upp^ parts the yew and 
juniper are netieeable. The undergrowth in these forests between 
7,000 to ld,mO feet <Kmm% os a rule, of an almost impene¬ 
trable thicket of hill bamboos (Arnndinaiia rneemesa)^ winch are 
iiaed for making mats. At atwut the height of 11,000 feet 
Beveral species of aconite are founds which are of some eocnomic 







importance. Sheep and goats ctoamg oror from Nep&l are 
alwavfl munded to provent them eating it, aa ammals strange 
to tli place are killed by the poiflon, if thia precaution ie not 
taken. 'I be eheep that lire in the neigbhourhood have however 
become accnstomed to the plant, and eat the yoong green lea™ 
-with impunity, though they are careful to avoid the old Wee 

which are richer in poisonH 

The forests in this division were the firet in Bengal to corns 
under the maimgemeiit of the Fer^ Department, The 
attempt at foreBt eonservanej waa inaugurated in 1&61 in the 
forests near Daiieeling, which then estended over 16i square- 
miles and WHS Biluated for the most part on the main Senohul - 
range between Ghum and ICurseong. Since that time the area 
of reserved forests baa gradually expanded, tho largest addition 
being made in lB8^-83 when tho Singalila forest, extending 
over 66 square miles, was purtihased frem the dceoendante of 
Chehu Lima, to whom this tract had been granted. They now 
form on ectceeiingly valuable asset, not only because of the vast 
amount of excellent timber they contnin, but becansa they are 
tho main bouko from which the station of Darjeelmg obtama its 
supply of fodder, fuel and milk. Excluding the forests m ^e 
Tleta Valley and on the Singaljl^ mnge, thre^-flitha of the total 

area have been thrown open to grariug, and it is ^rhapB not too 

j pnftli to say that if it were not for the f^Uties of pMt uraga 
thus afforded, Darjeeling would be forced to import its mlfc Erem 


E^I'^reeses of general description, the Xurewng division may 
be divided into three parts, the Tam, the lower hill foreeis md the DiViSlOlt, 
middle Hll forests. They are situated between the height of 
200 and 6,500 feet on the outer slopes of the Himalayas m the 
southern part of the district, and eocupy a total area of nearly 

107 square miles. , » , i. j - • ■ 

The Darieelinif Tarai, the seuthem part of the oivtaon, is Tmi 

a slightly undulariDg or level tract of country from 200 to 1,060 
feet to elevation, mterseoted by numerous streams and having the 
Tteta river for its eaetem and the river for its west™ 

houndary, '] he ares of tho reseii'ed forests m the T*^ is about 
45 square miles, consisting of a oompact blo<* to toe east imd 
Sisller detached areas to the west. The only weU*represented 
tree of great conmerdal importance is «i/ tShor^ robusto), wto^ 
wtenda over -an area of 20 ^nsre miles. Occa^naUyaW 
trare, it IB genemlly mixed ’witi a Urge pmpoirion rf othH 
niecieei*oi whicL the mort noticeable axe fain (Ihlkow ^tagyna), 

Wi (Careya aihorea), iTermtoaUa belsrtca), gotia 
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(CfilliO$[rpfi u:l>area) Bitd udil {^temiJia YilloBa). The arefifi m the 
Tftrai which do mot eomtoim *dl ehiefly oonairt of old river-hed^ 
in whi< 5 h the principal speciea are t/wwf (Bomhas mfilAharicimi)| 
k/tair {Acftqia Catechu), mh (Dalbergia Siseoo) and 
(Albfzzia prooera}. 

LdWttr hill The lower hill foreate, Btretdiing from the Tarai up to a height 
3^090 feet, eon tain about 51 square milea of reserves- Here 
again the most impoiiAnt tree is the stf hut it is generally refitriot- 
ed to the ridgce^ the intervening depressions being usually occupied 
by acruh and creeper jungle^ hainbaosj oeoally Hendrocalamus 
H&miltonii^ and a great variety of trees of o^er species, such 
^ m Mhmi (Schima iyalUehii}f (Uuahanga 9anneratioides)i 

fffy^Mhvp (CaxiariUTn aitkimeueelt vBomhas inalftbarioum)^ 
thdwp (Michelia champeoa)^ (Cedrela toona)^ ninliatn (Mnca- 
* ranga denticiilaia)^ pdau^ fTertalnalia myriocarpa) md pl^ffifidtx 
(ErTtbrina sp.). The rubber tree (Eious elastiea), though rnre, is 
indigenoas along the foot of the hilK 

The Bamanpokhri blookt conaisting partly of Taiai and partly 
of lower hill forest^ deservoa spcdal mention. By nature mteuded 
for Bdf forestt 477 acres were planted with teat, and about 
Its. 49^000 were spent over it- The largest trece are now 4 feet 
in girth} but no seedlings have appearedp If left to itself, it would 
soon be mostly auppreaeed by which thrives in this tract. As 
4 an cixpeziixLent in planting exotics, It Is so far a success, but 

these costly experimenb at the expenso of spoflios "of equal value 
are now recognised as unnecessary} and do not form part of the 
forest policy In vogue. 

In the forests above 3,000 foot many of the speries noted above 
kUJ ae oocurring in the depressions in the lower hill forests are the 

fcirwtd. principal trees, bat towards the upper limi t birch, rern, floiffr 
(Eetula oylindrc«tadiye) and aider, hU^ (AlnujB'^iiepaleikSLs) 

are noticeable. Above 6,000 leet various species of QuenraS} 
EohiziocarpuB and Machilqa are chaiaeteristic- The crop varios 
from tangled scrub and creeper jungle, with bamboos in plaoes, 
to fuUy-stocked high forest. 

Fonii The forests of the Divieion were eoleeted out of unoccupied 

waste at the disposal of Government and gazetted as reserves, 

* mostly in 1879 and IdSO, but the Paglajhora block, which 
had been included in a grant to a private person, had to bo bought 
back in 1885 to prot^ the hill eart road and railway from 
landslips. Sinoe the forests have been properly protectepd, a voiy 
great improvement has been effected. In the Tarai, where fir® 
tieod to be frequent and the high forest was being rsplsoed by 
eavannah with «dV scattered in it, there is now hardly any graea 
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to he found, and the *al le moat ptomising end veiy deuM. The 
only disappointing block is Dhobijliori, neareat to Kurwong, 

-which haa been overfelled and oveigTSMtl in the past. 

When the Forest Department took charge of these foreata, 
they had to allow advanced foUings in the principal stf/ar^ in 
oidw to meet the demand of the laiUny for sleapen. 
this oeaaed, the feUinga remained anregulated, except to a w™”- 
extent in the BBmanpokhrf block and the Snknh forests, jmtiL the 
introduction of i£r. Halt's working plan in 1904. rheee 
regulated fellings were confined to the more acccssiblo areas, but 
aa the posaibililiea were seldom worked up to, no damage vsa done, 
and the forest, though atill immature, had time to ^rer, 

Mr. Hatt’s working plan includes all the areas m the Divisio^ 
and the systematic management therein provided mU not oidy 
allow of a proper intorcst being earned from the forest capital, 
hut will also provide for the proper treatment of tho young trees 

now grovring to maturity, , , . j c. . 

The reilwaya arc the markets for rieopers, and the tea goid^ 
for box planking and for a hmiled supply of firewood. In order 
to prove to the contradora that *1/ could he proStably put on the 
market. Government had recently for a few years to do ite own 
exploitation. This is now generally being replaced hy sales of 
standing trees to puichaseiB who are working them out by ^oir oiim 
agency. Box planking for tbo tea gardens le converted by the ^ 

agency of the managers. A certain amount of timber and fuel 
from the neighbouring hill foreate is sold in Kurwong for 1<K^1 
consumption, and a little charcoal is also made there. In the 
lower lull forosta rubber (Ficus elastioa) la teing planted out to a 
moderate extent below tntpanchor and in Eamanpokhri, m 
places where »al does not grow. This should^ in time yield a 
handsome revenue from fortsfe which now give absolutely no 
return^ 

Fire prot^tion bw been attempted tinee 1875-70 by dear- Fwt 
ing & wide beU along Ibe bouudsilea, and by fixe-tmomg tb« 
criucipjil roads on each ride. This hm becjn sc gnccesefiit that 

very Uitie infiammahle gr^s laud remains inside the forest, ^d 
as a rule the only kind ol fires to be feared nio leaf firee, which 
may occur in the hot weather, and, if helped by high southerly 
winds, may extend over oonsiderablo areas. In esisting eironm* 
stances they would not do serious damage, hut precautions are 
taken to prevent them. Cattle-grazing ia light in the hilla and 
practically non-existent in the Tarai, and the damage done in 
thU way is iUght, except in the Dhobijhoti block, where gtaaing 
has to he allowed for the milk-supply cf the GovemineDt schools. 





9ft 

“ T7ild ebphantA do a amoitiit of damago In the foraftt, but 

this id not to b« oompurod to tho dastrnotlon they would causa il 
there were joaag plonthdoos in the Tarai^ The chief objeotion 
to them is that they endanger thii li™ of e?ery one working or 
U^rii^ in ojr near the fomt. Tigers are pktitkfnl, hut aa man- 
eaters are praetioally unknown^ work h not interfered with hj 
them. Man is a far greater eonroe of danger, from h.U lendenoy 
to light 6ree and from his inability to ander^Und that he tias not 
the same daim to all forest prodiuw as he has to air and water. 
' The result is that thefra ore matteis of almost daily oconrauoei 
wherever there are omltiTators livhig near the forest* In the 
Tarai, where the inhabitants are laoBtly Santals and Ui] bans is* the 
principtil petty offenoa m shooting game, la the hi Us, which are 
peopled by Nepklis and Bhotw, the damage done to forest gro wth 
by the illicit cutting of polos* trees and fodder is very consider- 
* able. This is worst in the Dhobijhorft block, whore the surrounJ- 
ing ooantry is most thickly populated, and where protection with 
a Tiew to future developitienta is most important. 

Tuta The Ti^ta division indndes the ire=cnrdl forests in the 

, Dtrisiow. snbdiviaion to the east of the Tiata, the total area beiiig 
221 square mllea* or 62 per cent, of the total area of the sub* 
division. Tlie^e fore'^ts form belts along the loft bank of thj 
Tfsta river and the northern boundary of Lhe Jtdp&iguri district, 
where they de^oand to 500 feet elevation; and they occupy the 
greater portion of the higher groui^d uf the sQldivis.on, r>.* 
those parte which range from 6*000 feet to 10,300 feet in eleva¬ 
tion. In the greater jparL of the tract the ruinfuli h very heavy* 
amounting to over 200 inches u year on the southern foot hillsp 
and the soil and sub-soil* consbUng for the moat part of soft 
niieace^Hie schist, are easily eroded. 

The rntWit important forest tree at the lower elevations, ijj., 
up to about 3,000 feet, m *a/ (Shorea robuata)* but it is not 
found east of theChel river* and west of that li do b generally 
confined to the ridgea* from which it shows little tendency to 
spread. The number of other kkiils of treesi which grow at the 
lower elevations ia very greats hut the mo^t important from an 
eeonomicsl point of view arc (un (Cedrela toeoa), htmpdte 
(Duabanga Bopoeratioidca)* eh^mp tMichclia ehampaeft) ard 
maiiatjirl (Cinaamomum eccidodaphyic). Two" snndl patuhes of 
Autipfjruri or iron wood (Meeun ferren) are loutid in the plains 
portbn of the divbion* and the oldest trees were proballj planted 
round and mark the site of former Buddhist temples- 

At what may be called tlie intcHa^liatc elevalions, 
between 3tQ04 feet and SfiuO feet, iew trees cd much importance 
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owTii. Tun is thB lac^ Tfllnsbb, bnt ehitatint (Sduma WiUiefeu) 
ifl most abundant. Ate™ 5,000 feet tbe trees ahswotenstie of 
the Darjeelmg forest^i such as pipli (Bucklm^ popiJln^). 
or iralnut (Juglana (Miobelia ei«lsa), b^k 

(Quaras lameUoB8),ia^fi* (Cestonopsia bvstrii), eto„ prtdommate. 

hut at the Hgbeat points forest trees disappear, and the gr^i^ 

ifl almost oompletely ooirered with a dense gro^ of inalmg 
bamboo {Arandmaria racemosa). Sittgeri k:>m puei^ ^ohy- 
DbvUa), three or four speoios of rhododcndMiia, and the Himalayan 
bemlook (Tsuga Brunonlena) me chaiaeterieUo of the OTW-wood up 
to 9,600 feet, ifnny parts of the formts, espwiaUy at the lowest 
and middle eleratione. appear to have suffered KTOoly from 
jhS,m>»g and ffres in tbo paat, and in sueh places tbo grou^ is 
often covered by a dense growth of cteepeis and woitbles? 

These forests were reserved during the years 1879-83, when 
the remainder of the subdivision waa reserved for oativb oulbFa- mwt. 
tion. Most of tbo ridges and the tops of the hills were reserved 
to protect them against arosion, and other parts were retained 
in order that they might serve as permanent timbor and fuel 
KMTves and as grazing grounds for the tenants of (he estate, 
or beoauee the ground was too steep and rwky to permit 
of cultivation. For many years after reservation, as the tree- 
oovered waiflo outside the teaervse was more than suffideot to 
BupnW looal Teqniiomcnt?, and as the forests were practioally inao- 
cesablo to outoidera, very Ultte timber or firewood could be sold 
hom them; but, later, the constmotion of the Tista cart-road 
supplied a means of extracting tlie most valuable hind of (imber, 

,> #J/, at least frotn the most niCcesBible psrfa of the foresto on 
the left bank of the Tiata; whilst the development of tbe tea 
industry in the Jalpaiguri distriot, aocomraiiied as it has been by 
the destruction of outside lorcsta, has caused demand to spring 
up in tbe eastern psrt of tbe sulidivision wbieb borders on that 
district. Bnt in tbe absence of roadfl or of supplies of timber of 
valuable kinds, the high level and intermediate forceta are still 
practically nnworkable. 

The bulk of the forests ate, at present, only protected to prevout 
erosion on a large wale, such oa would portalnly occur, and would 
equally certainly result in the devasiation of large tracts of cultiv¬ 
able land in tlie plainfi below, if tbe forests were destroyed, a* 
tbo land for the most part is subject to heavy grasing, and, outside 
the foresta, to shifting cultivation.' The existing supply of trete is . 
also preserved against the time when the development of tbe 
furrounding country and the improvement of the toads ^11 make 
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the proBtaHe orfraution of timber poeaibla* Though the Gorerit- 
ment r/ota of the sabdinsloa inquire ^H^mparatiFdj Kttle timber 
and firewood, and have up to the preaent been able to etipplj 
thiir wants fro^a the wooded portioivs of the aabdlvisioii whieh 
have not been included in the reBerv&a, ecooer or later a c^neider- 
able part of thern will have to depen i on the reeerVQi for eueb 
aupplLeai and fhe station of Kflliinpoiig (a the same way 
beoomiug a local market of eome importanee. Up to the present 
the inhabitants of the anbdivieicn have used the foresta 
ohiefly for gr-iKLug and for obtaining supplies of out fodderp 
The bulk of the demand for Tuel frimes from the tea estates in 
the W^tern Dulxd^ and though in some o.isefl managers have 
fo md it more oaonominal to uss coal, s(ill the poaiiion of their 
gardens makes others miireorleas dependent ou the fuel obtain^ 
able locally; arid as the supply on the ir own grants dinun iahes or 
gives out altogetherp they are obliged to turn to the reeorves to 
supply the dcfiriency. 

Qrasang is r^nlated by the rules laid down for the UarjBaling 
district in l!h8+T by wliich about half the area of the forests is open 
to graxingj not more than one bead of cattle being allowed 
for every ten acres of the open area. Some very large areas in the 
upper forests have not, up to the present, been grazed over/ but in 
oertsiu oases the effects of overgrazing are very noticeable. In 
times of scarcity, a IsTge part of the population, especially the 
Uepch^ are able to support tbemselvee entirely on tlw prod nee of 
various plants fruits, etc.) growing wild in the forests^ and 

the removal of all such jungle pr^ncts is allowed free of charge on 
the nnderstauding that they are not for sale. 

Almost the whole of the yearly yield of »di timber Is extracted 
in the form of metre-gauge railway sleopcrs, for which the Easton 
Bengal State Railway provides a practically unlimited demand, the 
reminder being out into aleepera for the Oaqeeling-EIimalayau 
Railway, or into scantlings which are carted down ^ SilTguri and 
diffpoaedof there. 

Owing to the heavy rainfall and the long rainy season, and 
to the evergreen uoture of moat of the forests, the danger from 
fire is not greaL The fd/ fomtsp which are most liable to serious 
injmyp ere fortunately placed in this n^peot, as a large proportioa 
of them are situated in moat inaoDsssible positions. The fire 
season lasts from the 15th February till the Slst May; but 
noscrioua fir«a have oocurred within the last ten years. In the 
forests bordering on the Jal^Mguri district wild elephants are a 


^Tuian will tmUlt up ta Uie Hitbi-li bl tht f^4:1 

UiU t ipdciH of pliHi frgin thm, which Im Vtrj dtt4lJ to attle. 
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very ierioQfl Buisaiiea* They trample down and deitioy young 
trees which have been planted o«t at eonaiderable espouse, and by 
terrorizing the ooelies engaged in work in the foreate, marie the 
sui:9ce$aful management of some of the most important porta of the 
forest a matter of oonjiderable difUcuity. 

There ta a belief generuhy ettrrent in the district that defer- Diremii- 
oetotion has been carried out to anch an extent that the distribution 
of the rainfall haa become less rogolor than it used to bo, and that 
the danger caused to the stability of the hill-aides by such denuda¬ 
tion IS ao great os to imperil the prosperity of the dlstricfc. Ae 
regards the latter point, there can be no doubt that th^ whokfiak 
clearauoe of forest is extremely dangerous in a land of steep 
VftUeya like Darfeeling, In many parts the rainfall is very groat, 
the slopes oro stoap, and the eoU and euh-soil arc gauerdlj friable 
and easily eroded. In fact, in large areas the slopes cannot main* 
tain themsolves unless they arc protecited by trees, shrubs and 
undergrowth. Where they are buml of forest and scrub, the r ain 
rushes down with irreristiblo force, oarrying the Boilaway^ suddenly 
swelliug the rivulets niid forrouts, uniermining the hiU-sidea and 
caoaiiig dhiastroLis landslips. ComUtlous ore such that even a 
foreat covering does not give absolute protectiim fEom erosion^ 
cspcoially when the forest b grazed over to auy great extent* 

On steep slopce, if the foot of the hill once slips away, the dope 
becomes still atee|>cr, and the hill does not lie at a natural angle 
of roposo. Nature auM then continue the wash-down from above 
until the natural angle is obtained. ITie fact^ however, remains 
that, when such slopes are under forest, the natural a ng le of 
repo^ is steeper than if there were nothing hut hare laud^ More¬ 
over, in a wcU-kopt forest the trees and undergrowth act some* 
what like a sponge, allowing tEie raiu to reach the ground and per« 
oolate grailualLy, and eroj^lou is so slow that no great harm ia 
caused. It is u very different matter when the forest eoTering of 
steep slopes h destroyed, and the ground ls gubaequenUy subjeoted 
to rough cultivation or heavy grazing. In such cuses^ the hoary 
rain ploughs through the exposed soft soil, landslips soon begin^ 
and, unless thdr oceurrenOGi stops ctJi ivadoa and grazing, 
continue until the slope finds a level at which itcanrest« This 
process may last a century or more. Even where the land hm 
a gentle slope, though no great harm is likely to be caused to 
the laud itself by the clearance of forest, the rain-water flowing 
off it quicker than it w'ould if it ’was under foriat, is liioly to do 
damage by eausixig floods lower down. 

There ia no queslioo that large ^tretchea of forest have boon 
cleared away since the British first came into posscesion of the 
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TOimtry, All the ^rly travellem are imaiiiinoiin in dr-embing 
the di^ct Ment?r«ly corered hj fe^eat, CaptaiD Herhert, then 
Deputy Surreyior-B&a^ral, apoke of the ttiotmtaiiia m 1S30 la 
" completely dothed with forest frem the Toty top to tiie bottom^” 
and General Lloyd in 1837 riinilaTly deectibed it as ^ dothed from 
the top of the hOla to the very bottom of the Talleys with a 
dense forest/" This howoTer was only a nniaral incidence to a 
country which was pradically nnichabited. "With the pheno- 
mensl morease of the popolaticm which fass taken piaoeT uTid with 
the eatsblifllnnent of the tea indadry, it was necessary to deer 
the land in onler to support the people and to allow of the culti^ 
ration of the tea planh The restilt has he™ that, within certain 
limits, the foreats huTc yieldad to the plough and settled colti- 
TAtion, and that ^elsewhere they hare been retMefislii swept away 
by the planter. In the words of Colonel Waddell," whole forests 
have be™ anribilatcd^ Tcaving here and there only a solitary tree 
or nairow belts of trees in the ravinas oridenoe of the magni¬ 
ficent woods which have fallen a sacrifice to adTandng cultivation." 

When the hill territory was first acquired, the officers of 
GovemmeDt and the setners were impressed by the great estent 
of the forests rather than by the benefits to be derifed from them. 
Pormany yeara their sole aim was to eixpedlte thek oonTcrsion info 
cnltivstcd fields, and reckless eTploitatioii ran riot. This wholesale 
destruction of the foresta was put a stop to by the Foresl Depart¬ 
ment, which inaugnrated forest coneerTancy in this district in 
1864 j the forests round Darjeeling being the first to be reserved 
m the whole Province. It was high time, as the forests within 
five or edit miles of the station bad already been almost entirely 
cleared of trees fit for timber, rscHess waste prevaOed, and 
valuable timber trees ware mdJseriminately out for firewood along 
with tbs inferior specicfi. The altered nppefkmnce of the hflls 
round Darjeeling raffidently ottests the valuable work of regenera¬ 
tion and eonaervation which tos bean carried ou by the Forest 
Department since that time. Similar work has been done in 
other parts of the distriiiit; and the forests now tinder the maiinge- 
ment of the Department cover no !e^ than 445 square miles or 
38 per cent, of the total area of the district—a fast which may 
fairly bo regarded as a proof that denudation cannot have taken 
place to nny very serious extent. In the hilb, these forests 
extend over the ridges aboTe 6,000 feet and the valleje below 
3,000 feet, while the ilepes between those levda are covered by 
tearetates occupying I00,000i acice. 


Ast^g- the Ubhiilsyif 
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Nowhere hav# this b#eii so olea.r^ on on 

the gardens p but there is no proof that the rainfall has hem 
in any way sflectod thereby* The records of the MeteorolegichBl 
Departruent do not afford gTonnde for the belief that the 

diatriWtion of the 
raiiiMl has bean 
material ly altered 
diiritig the toat 20 
yeamp and the figures 
quoted in tba margin 
for the station of Dar^^' 
jeelingdo not diaeluae 
any diminution of 
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The other great source of danger lies in the Khia Mahals or 
GoTsmment ertatesp espeaielly those lying to tho east of the 
, Here the forests have been widely deared oiviag tn the 

" infiiix of setUors and the advance of oultiTation. Wh™ this 
tract was annexed from Bhnt&n in 1865, it was estimated to have 
a popnlaiion of 3,536 souls*^ but the volume of inunigration hm 
bean oitraordinarily large, snd the Jiumber of inhabitants has 
Bteadny from 12,683 in 1881 to 26,831 in 1891, and finally 
to 41,511 in 1901, The popnktiou hue thus more than frahled 
within the last 20 years, and every year there his been a atesdj 
redfimation of waste land, which has not always bcoti properly 
eontrolled. The hulk of the new iettlerB have made their homes 
in lands where population was sparae or which were Hcattered in 
tracts of foieeffl. Oonsisting for the most part of Jha poorer and 
more remote hlooki, these fiaots have been "the last to attract 
Bettleri, but they are new eagerly taken up by those who can 
find no good land efrcwhere, to the eonscquent defitructioe of the 
foTtcet forest, Ifore than half, however, of the 400 square mil^ 
which oonfititnte the (JoFernment edutc is ocoupicd by r^^erved 
forests; only 85 square miles have been brought under uultiTOtion 
iDclui^ng 10 eqnare tnilea nndcr tea ; and the forests that arc 
left still cover 20 Esqnare m Government haa, moreover, direct cd 

that no new oultivatioD U to be aUowcd in a large number of 
blocks, and rales have been laid down to regulate the felliiig of 
trees. But in some parts the mischief has already been doaCi 
potably in the basins of the Ohel and Lfrh rivers, which drain 
into the Duira. The oleoring and grazing of tbcao areas mu&t^ if 
not chec^^, eventually reHtilt in serioua damage to the underlying 
tracts, owing to the erosion whieli sets in; bnt these traots are 
for the most part sittiated beyond the Ix^rdera of the district* 

H 3 
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In wmolaeioii^ reference may be nmde to the danger oanflod 
by the deforeetation of BiJkkim and Bhnt&n * in ootieeqnenoo of 
the praciaoo of JhttmtRg or shifting crnltmtion. Tbb praetioo 
destrojfl the ecrnb junglo and horbaceotia growth oyer largo areas 
which are tboo roaghly hood or ploughed for cultivation. Heavy 
rain falling on the looflened earth on the iteep hill-Bidea, waahea 
tbe soil away, rendering the area more or l^ea barroo, and la the 
majority of caQoogl<indAlips, whiEnli may, and often do, oanso 
great damage to life aod property. The evil doea not end here, 
for perhaps ita most Eerioua aspect ie the deatmction eatteed in the 
plains by such rivera m the Tista, JDldh&k&, Torel, Eaidik, Ctel, 
Sankoa and otherSi The lieavy rain of the hills falling on the 
/hQm^d flurfacw of the steep elopee nioa o3 Teiy mnoh more 
rapidly than nature ever intended it to do, with the result that an 
enorm^iTis head of water reaches the itmin streams atirldenly, instead 
of gradually, and causes abnomiBl floods^ Such doods have been 
not infrequent in recent years, and there is rcosou to suppoiO that, 
their unusunl violence is due to the denudation of the oouatiy 
they drain. This however is not the last or greatest injury 
oatiBcd by such deforestation; for the bnmt of the damage fa Ik on 
the plaiM below, into which the rivers dehoueht and not on the 
eonntries in which the evil of jAaminff m most prevalent* During 
these floods the water of the rivors is heavily charged with.the 
eoil ftud eitt}" removed by the rain from the hi I la above. On 
reaching the plains, whore the current becomes flower, tbk silt 
is deposited, with the reault that the river-beds beot/me miaed, 
until a point is nB.iohoLl when the river has to ohange ita eonree. 
Any one familiar with the Duikra ia aware of the thousands of 
acres ef gaudy unprofitable eld river-bed due directly to this 
cause; and a further example of the damage caused in this way h 
aflorded by a stream running into the Tista about 10 milf^ above 
the Tiata bridge, which has breagbt down silt to euoli an extent 
on the Sikkim side that it has caused that river to alter its course 
to the west bauk, where it ia now engaged in rapidly cuttiug 
away the mod. valuable Sitf forest of the whole DarjeeUng district. 

* Thii AccoBDt of Lh9 PMijJt* Elf defoifit^tEvn tn Sail ini Uliu [Ed bmm li^a 

pT«IKirfril fitvoi ft uoto br ^ r. J. A. Grkre, Deputy CooiorTAtAr of FaresU* 
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CHAPTER Vni, 


NATTJEAL GALA3iflTIES, 

Thk greatest danger to wiiicli tlie distriot is exposed is its 
liability to landdips* ThiK ia no no^ feature m tlio Lower 
HimAlayBa, for more ttan half a eentury ago Sir Joseph Hooker 
mentioiied several rafea of enonnooa landalips during Ms 
travels. In one ease,, the whole faoe of a mOTmtain appeared more 
or lesa tom up for a mile in extent^ and wia& oonstontlj shifting 
from the action of atroams ard from the continued downward 
eliding of tlie hill*&ide* In another place a landalip^ of which he 
witne^ed the traoos, had oarried away acres of rock soil and 
foreat; while another iminonse laiidslipi which extended fully 
4,OOn feet up^ seamed a whole mountain aide, moving every year, 
and ehooting down masses of mud and rodb* ** The mOBt prominent 
effect of the steepnesa of the valleys/* he vraatct m tho prevalenoe 
of landslips, which oometimes descend for 3,000 feet, oarrying 
devastation along their mui:^ : they are mudi increased in vio- 
lenoa and effect by^ the heavy timber trees, whioh^ swaying for¬ 
wards, loosen the earth at their roots and givo irapetue to the 
mass. This phenomenon Is as frequent and deatructiTe as in 
Switzerland, where, however, more lives are lost, from the coun¬ 
try being more populous, and from the people recUeasly building 
in places pnrtioalarly exposed to ench accidenfe. The fr^* 
meats of rook precipitated are ecmotimes of enormous Bize^ but 
being a soft TDioa-ecLhist^ are soon removed by weathering* It is 
in the rainy season that landstipa are most frequent^ and shortly 
after rain they are pretty sure to be beard far or 

No great t^kmity is, however^ known to have been caused in lajtd* 
this way^ so far as the district of Darjeeling is oonocm^ prior to 
the year IS99, when the unprecedented tnlnfall whidi ocmiied 
during the 23rd, 24th and 25th September! following m 
already eioes^iiTe seasooal rainfall! resulted in di^afibous land¬ 
slips, which caused the loss of many lives and the widespread 
d^truotion of houses, roada and property. The immediate oanse 
of the disaster was a oydone whioh burst upon the distriot on 
the 23id September. After entering the dUtrmt, the storm took a 
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north-weaterly direction and wna most ft&vePO faom a point 6 
miles south of the fltatloa of Daijaoliagt extonding to the norths 
east ae far as the Raminto and Ranglt nTera and to the north¬ 
west as far as the houudarios of the distriDt. In its eever^ fom, 
it did not e^nd caatvmrda of tho Tista river, and it b notiooable 
that a rainfall of onlj 13'96 inobee wb» rsoorded at Kelimpong, and 
of 7*58 inohes at Podong* On the other hanil, Kurseong recorded 
19*86 and Mangpu 16-85 laohea j while there wae a fall of ^9-*^ 
inehee on tho Tiger Hill tea estate, to the fionth-wert of Ghum^ 
and no leas than 27-20 Inohea fell on the Happj Vallej tea estate, 
dose to Darjeeling. The result was a mieoesaion of very heavy 
landslips in the hiUa. one at Eangbl extending from an altitado 
of 7,060 foot to tho bottom of the valley, where it had a width 
of 250 yards. 

In the Kniseong snbdiYiBion only nine lives were lost, the 
storm not attaining its fdl foiy till it appmaebod oloeo to Dsijoeling. 
In the head-quarters aubdivision outeide tho town of Darjeeling, 
the njimber of lives lost was 219, all natives. Deaths oocorred 
moro or less all over this area, but iJie loss of lifo was groabet 
at Ptd Ea^r, whoro 67 deaths were rcoordod. Here the hazar 
Wins dtnaled on the benhA of the Little Itauglt, which rose some 
30 to 50 feet, canying all before it; and it is presumed that 
nninerouA limdili|fl danuned np its ^Titera further up stream, with 
the result that huge masses of water were piecipitatod when tho 
dams burst- At the same time, the Tista came down in flood 
of mipreoedentod height, and overfloodiiLg its banks caused wide- 
spresd damage, espeoialLy at the 1 Tsta Bazar whem nearly all the 
houses were swept away- The tea gardens suffered very heavily ; 
the area of tea destroyed being nearly 3|0tH) aores^ while the 
value of the property lost, of huildbige^ etc,, amoimted 
to over 10 lakhs of nipees- I^ge stretohes of forest were ffTi-eid 

away, the moat serious loss being caused by the flood of tbe 

B&lasan riv^^ which waahed away tkree-qmrterg of the B§lasan 
forest into the valley* The toads were breached in all direo- 

tions, the Oari Hoad homg sorieualy damagod Ihtonghont ib: 

whole length from Darjeeling to Ghum, and also at many placeE 
between Ghum and Kuiseong; while Iftige portions of the 
'Tista VaUey road practically disappeared* The railway also 
was terribly damped, the rails in several instauree hanging in 
mid-air over gaping chasms; and great distress was caused 
by the stoppage of traiLB|iort and the high prioe of food wbiols 
resulted. 

In Darjeeling itself the loss of life and property wea 
appalling, 62 natives and 10 Europeans being killed, while the value 
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of dasttoyed ammm tHd to lakbfl of nipeea i it ia noto- 

wortbj tliBt o| the 72 doatiiB loootdod^ 4^ ooeuned on tho predpi* ^ 

toufi esftfitfini side of tho hill. affof a apoU of fine weathoTj 

a thunder-etorm boist. at 1-30 on Satiirda 7 ]i the SSrd Sep* 
tember^ md there >vaa a heavy downiidl of ymn. till 4-30 p.m. 

A lull ensued till about a r.si., and then the ojdone hoxst in 
all ite fniy. The storm raged the ’whole of that night, and all 
the next day and night (Sunday) till about 3-30 a.m. Though 
dips were noticed during Sunday^ it was not tUl the evon^ 
ing of that day that the heavy rain began to have aerioua eSout, 
and most of the worst catastrophes took place at midnight or in the 
early hours of tie morning, wheu the tompest was at its higheeti 
These disasters afforded opportunities for the display of bravery 
of the most conspicuous Mnd- Along the eastern aide of tiie 
Mall, there was an almost oontinuoas series of bnddipdt the 
majority of them fitarting from near the top of Observatory Hill- 
Many of the houses lay flome distance down the bill-side, the 
approach to them was perilous in the e^dremo, and in one case 
the feat of reaching a houae IW feot below the Mall was des^ 
cribed as equivaleut to thromug oneeelE over the hiU-ddo. Xhero 
was the risk of oil tiie resouom hemg IdUed by fresh etipa coming 
down from above There waa the danger of being carried down 
the liill'Sid& by the constant stream of mud, water, stones etc.; of 
falling down the precipice in the numcMug places whore tho paths 
were either block^ with trees, oledxio wires, and general dehrie 
ot were entirely broken away; and of being buried undor the houses 
which threatened at any moment to collapse and kill those wbu 
wero digging out bodies bdow. The night waa pitch dark ; the 
rain fell in torrents; the danger was of unkno’wn magmtudo, and 
of an unprecedented kind, to face which r^nired nnusiud 
courage, lids was not wanting, and many hvea which would 
othervnso have Inevitably been lost were happdy saved. 

As regards the causes of these landslip#, the foUov-ing extract c*mi# 
may be quoted from the report of the Spodal Committee which 
was appointed by Government directly after the disaster to oon* 
rider the possibility of preventing the ooourrenoe of landslipe in 
Darjeeling 

"Tho landslips whirii oocunod in such great ntunb^ m Dar- ^ 
jooling were enti^ly confined to the ooil-cap the class known to imd- 
the Swiss Geologists as SehuUnimM^. As usuri, they probably 
oommeuoed as soil-cap oreepe <ui), hut the heavy 

min which mmedislaly piaceded the stipa was so very e^ceerivo 
and sudden that the ’wholo series of phenomena from the preUtn- 
inoiy creep to the hnal cat&siiophe foliowetl ous another too 
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lApidly to permit diagnodfl of tlie ustifll premonitoiy wairingfl 
which prteci^o nil Uadslipev In jnflny mstaDOBs the slipe con bo 
traced to a preliminary fall of earth on to a high-leT^el road, thereby 
blockiiig n drain and taming a large fitream of water down the 
improtecited bill-faoe+ In thcso inehiiiiCes, however, the dips in the 
lower part of the hill partake of the nature of a very rapid scour, 
reaching the foot as a river of mnd and bouldera. 

“Although it is true that the of the filipa can bo imme- 
for diately trooed to the heavy lain of September 34th— 2oth, it nitiBt 
BCQt^ ^lot bo forgotten - and this is a lesson of ponnanent value to aU 


hill fitationa—that the neoessaiy facilities have been in the 
course of gradual dovelopznent for many years. The soil-cap 
ia the direct product of the atmospheric decomposition of tho 
rocks, and through the action of percolating meteorio waters, 
is in process of continual growth at tho stiperficial es^pense of the 
latter. The removal of soil from the surface by tho mochatiical 
action of running water, and the ^mxdtancona addition of decx>m^ 
position prodnote below the auh-eoil by the chenucal activity of 
percolating w ater are not ooncurrantly componsatory in slopes 
covered witti vegetation: there is a balance in favour of the 
latter procefife which is pciioditally restored by slips from tho 
surface. The formation of a soil-cap does not in itself contribute 
to an increoso in the surface slope, but ita removal from the foot 
of a slope by Btreams, which there a4K|uiie a greater erosive 
oetirity through inoreasod velocity and volume, incmaees the aver¬ 
age slope of the hillside. Such active undermining of tho foot 
of a hill may be seen in a marked degree at the junction of two 
Jh&rAs, as for instance, below' the ejJiir separating the two first 
branches of tho Kag JA^rd^ or where a river like the Eangnu 
cute a lino parallel to tho lower contours of the hill. The incroaoe 
in the angle of & slope by the undermining action of a river is 
Bupplemeuted by the slow process of ereep which proceeds step- 
fo^on in every iuolined ooil-cap vidth the regular suoecesion 
of Tvet and dry seasons. The expansion which foUowa the 
saturation of a soU-^p during each monsoon naturally takes 
place in the direotion of least resistance, which is down the 
hiU-flidep The dericcation which follows in the eucoeeding dry 
season merely mokes a pause in this movomeni—not a return to 
original conditions. Such a ratchet and paul kind of creep down¬ 
wards and outwards prooeeds until the conditions of stability 
are exceedod^ and a landslip oooura to rostoro oquilibdum. It 
.is delurivo, therefore, to suppose that because a slope has appor* 
ently withstood the action of twenty moneoemB, the Bbsenoo of 
accident ii au indax to ita atabdity and an inanranco agaiuat 
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dang«i in the t'ven^-fiist wst wason. On the oontrarj', in n 

steep earth elope miprotwtoil by artificial njwiifl, erery monfloon • 

brings it nearer to the inSTitablo landslip, and the more rer^eot 

appreciation of this fact by the authorities in our hiU statioqfl 

wiU help to guard against the oonstant, but fatal, tendency 

there alwaj*a appears to be to repose confidence in a slope wBeh 

has not by ohance been the aeene of an accident for a generation. 

Tho limits of stability hn^-ing been eetabUdied for slopes in 
different materiale under various degrees of saturation, the rules 
BO detemimed should not be siiperseded by the necessarily limited 
experience of any fijeal authority. 

" The «rLgle& fit which free lundslipB fite possible on earth Lot*i 
slopes capping tho undisturbed masaive roch are not oonfined 
within areas where the rocks have been crushed by earth 
moTDmente. Mfliked settlement, for instance, on fdopoe with 
an averege inclination of 32“ been notioed betiveen the two 
branches of the K4g jhori, where the subeidonoa hue result od 
in the pToduotion of serious cracks hehind and above llanorLot^e 
and through Blossom Grove, and again on tho oaatoni side 
of the ridge, where the W.N.W.—E.SJ:. fault which deter¬ 
mined the position of tho KagjAcrd has cut through the Ml. 

In each of these cases the orualxed eonditiDn of the rock haa per¬ 
mitted the free percolation of water, whiob, issuing as springs 
at lower lovela, baa been cunHed, through, the loose texture of 
tho fractured rocks, to carry away large quantities of material 
In suBpoafiion, iiiatead of eoting in the usual and much slower 
fashion by chetnical aolutioB, In these cases, besides the ooour- 
tence of free slips at bwer lovek, where the foot of the slope 
has been undermined, the higher levels of the slopes have under¬ 
gone serious subsidence with the prodactien of numerous rami- 
lying fissnrefi through the surface. Such oases of local aubst- 
donce by removal of material from the deep portions of the soil 
are necessarily rare in Darjeeling. The rooks are ve^ uniform 
in composition, and include no Bi«elally soluble fonnatioBfl whose 
Tomovnl would mult in destructive local subaidenoe. I’raetioally, 
tbereforo, tbo only landsliiis which we have to deal with in 
this afTociod area are free falls of earth from highly inclined 
slopes. 

“The immediate cause of the numerous and destructive land' Cjeiim* 
dips of Septembpi 25lh can be satiafaetorily traced to the 
exemEive rainfall of that and the previous day. Up to the 24bh ^pdoi- 
tho moDsoon rainfall had been some 17 inches in excess of the 
avemge. and although there bad been n partial cessation during 
the previous week, there woe no break in tbe rains euSoi^ io 
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p«zTiiit of anj appreoiaMe dryia^ of th« soil boforo tbo unpreoe- 
dt^nted fail of the 24th and 25 th. During the 24 houra an ding 
at S o'aloak on tiie morning of thn 24th> 5’^30 iaohes fell, foliowed 
by 10’4O inrhee before 4 a.m of the following day. Of the 
Ifitter omoont 14^32 inchea fell between on the 24tb and 

4 on the 35tli, making an average of orer ah indi an honr 
for a stretch of 13 hours. Tho preTiona meteorologioal repotta 
for Daiijeoling fLow no parallel for thi? o^eaasiTe pr«>oipitotion, 
and falling he it did upon slopes already saturated by an 
unufluallj heavy monsaon, it may be with little doubt regarded a^ 
the immediate can^ of the grent damage done id the dietriet. The 
heavy rain was an acoompauiinent of a severe cyclone which was 
firtt noticed by the Meteorological Bopartment on the as 
developing to tho sonth-eeet of False Point in the Bay of Bengal, 
and from there mo veil gradually northwaids until, on tho moni- 
ing of the 24tli, the eentro of the depression was near Rimpnr 
Boali^ to a heavy rainfall all over the ProvincoH. 

** Rtsidouts in the Btjitlon have called ottentiun to the nnusual 
seveiity of I he previous winter; but (he miniinum tctn|3eraturi‘a 
reooided at St. Panrs School on the Jalipah^r ridge and at 
St. Joaeph^s College, North Poioti show that the low teni|>eratiiree 
wore not sufficiently below frecsiug point or oontinuoualy main¬ 
tained to seriously ad^eot the eoil-oap by frosty end ao prt^pare the 
filopoa for the reception and further d^raetivo aorion of 
The mean tur tempemture for the day never fell below 32^ on the 
Jalapahar ridge, w^iilstthe luiniiua were generally leaa than 3 oi 
4 degrees below freezing points With or without a Ml of enow, 
theae temperatures are FutheieDtly mild to prtiolnds any ehsnoe of 
freezing beyond the merest superficial ekin of soil. 

All en^uirLco which have been made as to the occurrenee 
of earthquakes on thic nigtit of the 24th-25th have led to negative 
resnlta. Whilst hical earth tremors may have followed, and 
reeultcd from, the heavy lamlshpa^ there is no t^videnoc to show 
that sn eattuquikko woa the~ actual cause. The negative results 
recorded by Mr. John Milne in the Beismobpgical Laboratory at 
Bbide on the Isle of Wigh(, and by the Meteorologioid Hep jrter in 
the Alipore Obfiervatoiyi show that no earthquake of oonsidemble 
magnitude could have occurred On the 24th or 35th, and na thiB ie 
in agretmetit with tha looal evidence, thu pos^bility of an earths 
quake lielng the cause of the numerous can be safely left 
out of further consideration. 

Both the poBitivo and the negative evidi^nce thus point to the 
heavy fum on the night of the 24th and 25lh aa the cause of 
the damage done in Darjeeling, and os the most excessive l&ll 
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oooiiiTed as the final stage of a ssTera cyclone, aad si the end of 
the niiiiy pjasoo, when the groond was alrea^ siiturated, Lt is * 

saffi< 7 ient also to aoooant for the approximately simnltanGous ocmr- 
reiioe of the Targe nninbef of latid'lips in and near the stotion. 

It is iust poBsibletimt the great eirtb<iufite of 1897 raflioieDdy 
weakened ceriain portLoua of tlie aoil'Cap U pwnut aUps in pUtes 
which otherwise might hare sacceBafully reacted the aotton o£ 
this storm Bat the effects of the rain so completely overwhelmed 
the otlier oontributory causes that the storta may be looked 
upon aa practically the only cause of the disa^er^ 

Immediately aftor| the diaaater, a Oommittee was appointed, jiiMtcub 
conmsting of engineers and resldeata of Darjeeling, to iMpeot wtiaraa*.. 
and report on the oondition of bnildinga, roads, and drains in 
Darjeollng, and to deriae mcaanreB to prevent the ocmuience of 
landslips in lutare or to miniinisft thdr oonaequonoea. The 
Committee, who were oasialcd by Mr. Holland of tlw Geological 
Snryoy Department, made a thorough and searebing investigation, 
vidting every part of Darjeeling, examining the mndition of 
eveiy building, road or drmn wbioh bud siiilered material damage, 
and doterminiDg the cause of the injury in each cose. In their 
report the Committee showed clearly that the knBalips weK 
oonfined to the aoil-oap, and that there wna no mason to outertaia 
any apprehanaon as to the stability of the site of the station, 
which is fotmded on massive rook and is thus seoiire. They 
clearly traced the causes which led to the landsbpa in each 
OBBO, such aa defective draioage of sitea, excrasiTe lead of drains, 
imperfect or bodly-oonstrucfted revetmenK ucgle<d to reduce 
or protect steep slopos, defootiTC snpervifflon of building atoa, 
quarryitig in unsafe localities, etCi, and indicated the remodiol 
measures which wem required m order to euatire safety for the 
future. These involvwi legialatiQU. The Munia^ law in fojrco 
in Darjeeling was the oidinai^ mofusail Munidpal Act, which 
had bee a framed with referince to the requirements of towns 
in the plains, and was in many ways defeettve and inapplioablc 
to the oiTOumsiaaoeB of a town situated on a ttoep hiil-sidc, 

A Bill was soooidiugly in troduced, baa^ on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee, which poMed into law as Bengal Art I 
of 1990. 

This Act made very important additions to ttio powers of the 
local authorities. All roade and bridges were brought under 
their control i and powor wps taken to enforce any alterations in 
them ueceaaaiy to secure the stability of any hill-side or hank, or 
any boildings situated on them. Authority was given to enforoe 
the repair and, in extreme casea, the removal of any building 
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'trhich tbreateaed the fieooritj of a Mll-dde or banb^ and to 
oompel the owhotb to ptotoot the sites whm insoouto. Siiailar 
provisions Tv^re anaoted in reapeet of all drama j and power was 
also taken to onfotoe tho cODstiuotion of revetments and retaining’ 
woUbi the turflng^ of banks and the sloping of tho hilhsides to 
the angle of safety, whenever any of these works might he 
necessary for the gonorol safety* At the same time, a oompleto 
eetof building regulatiotiB was provided, which inolnded full 
powers to regulate the exeavaticm and preparation of building 
fiitoa, and to prohibit building on ony site CGnsidorod insceure by 
professional authority. This was one of the chief dangers to ho 
guarded against, and was the direct eanes of mnoh of the los£ of 
life and property in 1899. 

As Boon as the Aot oame into force, oxtensivo works were 
set on foot for the proteotioa of all dangerous loealitiesi and 
wore pushed on vigorously^ iu order that as many of them as pos¬ 
sible might be complete before the ram of 1900 began. The 
cost wfts very heavy, but succesA was complete. The rain¬ 
fall of ihe next e^oaon was aa heavy na miialp 17 ineheB falling 
in three days in June • jet not a single revetiuent or rstainiog 
wall failed; and the station enjoyed entire immnnity fiom damage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICKS. 

T,™ lentB pftid hy the oaltiTfttnrs thraaghout the Rm-. 

Tarv eooordiaR to the olass of laud held hy them. In the tmot 
east of the Tietu they are based on a fourfold obemfioulioti of Oatm. 
the land, viz,, cardamom lands j terreood nee lands 5 

ordinary or unterraccd lands {luktaih^t), iuelnding the fields 
(HOuriDj? maiise, wheal and other dry cropa, nrehor^ end fellow 
of less than three years ; and waste lands, i. e., lands w^eh have 
lain fallow for luore than three years. There is no unilom rate 
for each of the last three daa?ea, as the amount of the rent is 
determined in each case by the fertility aad general i^vant^ 
of the blook in whiob the land is situated, such os situation, el^ 
and aspeot, the cost of cnltivation, outtiim and profit, eto. The 
rotes ohargod for terraood rice fields accordingly vary from 
annas to Ro. 1-4 an affle, those for dry oultivation from 6 to 15 
annaai, ttud those for waate l&niii froni 2 to 3 ftnufts tho ttrenigo 
for the three elaeses bemg 8 mi 2i aanas an nore reaiw* 
lively. Cardainom being a Bpeoial wop, which jdelda nothing for 
the Brat three years, tlio Imiti oit which it is grown pays no rent 
for that peiiod^ but after three years pays a rant of Es. 10 an 
Bflrs* Besides this, land in tho JCftlimp^ng is charged for 

at the rate of Bs 4 per 100 sqoaio feet. 

The average rate of root, eioltiiluig baiar and rardamoiii 
land^t is ® annas 10 pies por aero in tbo old fturveyed tr^t, 
tbe portion incladod in the valleys of tho Tl^ta, Eilll, 
Maynmg and Eadiet, which was snrvoyoi in 1882, Hito the 
rates bavo hitherto been kept low in order to attract oultivatoTH 
to the land, but such a rea^n now' fisisto no longtsr, the 
ooltivated area in this portion of the Kalimpong estate baa ^ 
already expanded to its natural liniit8+ In tbe other portion of 
tbe e.-tate, whiob had not been eurveyed prior to 1902-03, a 
pcIL-tax was levied tmlil tbat year, and the otEltivatoni. wore tbua 
able to ^ocM extent to change their cultivation ev<iy year. This 
wartoful system boa now been leplaoed by a regular land eettW 
ment under whiob they are only eutitlod to bold certain fisced 
pieoee of land, tbe average rent rate being 7 annaa 2 pies por 
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aoife. Besfde* tlia rent* paid for tb^ land, all tenanta are required 
by ciutomary obligatioa to fnraiab prorieiona and coolies for 
GoremtQi-nt ptirposae at the ourreiit market rote, and to give free 
labour for two doja hi tbe yair on the upkeep of the village 
loade. 

In the West rieta IlLh^ MaK&la the laiidahaTe been divided) 
MaUIi. purpoBca ol ussfraamijut, into three cUseea occceding to the 
quality of the predominating soil. The soil clashed aa diet 
ialooee black earth, wbidi ie fit for alnioet all crope and is espe. 
oially auitable for IndianKiorn, while soil of the second dues te 
blank earth mixeil with red, an-i that ol (he third claea is red 
• earth, which ia said to be Buitable for tHftind f^o^ncotut)^ 

The rates for these three classe* of land are twelve, nine and six 
annM an acre respeotively, but the aseesamont Is virtuallj reduE>ed 
to nine, six end three annas awing to the liberal allowasoe wmde 
for fallow lands. As in ICilinipong, ihe cultivator pays no rsnt 
for cardamom lands during the three years in which there la dq 
outtuirC but after that pays at the rate of its, 10 an acre. 
riiB Tarsi, Jjj the 'farm the two ohief dnasee of land are those known aa 
rupit and /ari»>jatt\ ropit being the low landd which grow only 
the Aai»»on/»i' or winter rice, Or admit of another, crop before tmnsh- 
plantation, while faringati are the high lauds on wbidi jute, 
Indian corn and rahi crops ore grown. Each of these two ^1 ■*»«»; 
of laud is further bubdirlded, for purpose of assessment, into 
three groups, the bmda being rlassihed occorvliug to ibe rents 
paid by tbe sub-tenaatA. For tbis purpose tteyW, i, tbe Tog d 
held direct under Oovenunent by tbe tenant under a 20 years’ 
lease, is tuken as the unit, and it is assumed that the lauds ore 
all first clasB in &jot giving a rant of Us. Ifl to its. 25 a Ad/—a hAi 
is the area one pair of bulLneks con plough and is roughly equal 
to five acros^while in^s petying a rent of Us, 15 to Ss. loftier Ad/ 
tbe land is considered second claaa. and lends paying a lower rent 
per hal are regarded ns third class. The rents charged for these 
three classes are, in tbe cose of rMpff land, Rs. 2, Ita. 1-8 and 
Re. 1-4, and in tbe case of faringati Ijvnd 10, 8 and 4 nnnas 
respectively. 

The average rent t>edf acre paid by the jotd&ts or tenants 
themselves on the whole cultivated area is only Ee. 1-6; but, 
owing to tlie practice of sub-Utting, the actual rent paid by 
the cultivators ia for greater. TJic /AiAdf/dis, or leasees who bold 

the land on B oashreni immediately under the yc/dtfr«, pay on the 

average Ra 3-6-8 pet acre or nearly thrice as much os thdf land- 
lords pay to Goverament; while the <i)r-/A’iAitddlre, who ore tonanta- 
at-will holding the load under the fhaksdart, pay Rc. 3-15-8 per 
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Acre. Bwides tbijse, there are a o1bi« of meo known as ajffiWre, 
who cultivate thn hud on wnditton that they get half the 
produce* They receive from their hndlords, whether JitidSrt. 
thikddan or Atr-ihiiaddi-t, ndvanres of paddy to emblo them to 
tide over Iho time tUI the crop is reaped, and are also giren 
bnUooke, ploughs end rdber article necessary for the pnltiralion 
of the bad and the oonstniotion of their housee. They are, in 
faott praotically hired labourers paid in kind. 

The rates of rertt for tea lands vary eonsidembly in different 
parte of the dUtric*. In Kiiimpong and in a few ca^ in the 
hill territory near Darjeeling one rupee per men? le paid, while 
fis annas an acre ia the usual rale near Darjeeling and m iho 
Teiai i bat in the latter tret-l T!e, 1-8 ati acre is paid for any knd 
ariginally included in the toldmg of a which has been 

acquired by tea-planters. 

A statement of the wogoa current during the ten years Wims. 
1833-19^13 will bo found lu the Statistical Appendix. _ The 
waeea noid to the tea oooUee, who form the great majority 
of theV'KJuriug poptdation, are conaiderahly Wgher than such 
labour would obtain in many plains districts. The arerege rate 
is Us. 6 a month for men. Us. 4-8 for women and Hs. 3 for chil¬ 
dren, hut in addilir.n to the ontuid sum poirl as we^, they 
receive substanliU extras in the shape of freo housing, fuel, 
medioel attendanee, etc, Outside the towns and tea plantations, 
the wages of unskilled labourers have remained almost stationiiry 
for many veers; bnt on the other hand in urhou ari^ the wages 
BIO high,* and the great demand for stilled labour which has 
sprung up has greatly increased the rates paid to artissns In 
1871 masons reociv^ from Us, 10 to Us, 14 a mouth and 
carpenters from Us. 13 lo Ks. 18, whereas a nmfou can now make 
Rs. 15 to Us. 30 a month according to his skill, a common 
o^enter Us. 15 to Rs. 33, and a skilled carpenter Us. 30 to 
Rs. 60 a month. In the towns the wages of all classes of 
labourers, ortisans and domestic Bervatite have riseu considerably, 

The blacksmith and silvcrBmitb charge a higher rate for their 
workmanship; the Ehoo-raster and tailor have raised their t ariff j 
and there is a Eimilsr teudency among domestio eervnnta Bren 
the Bhotik dandywala in privote service generally earn a Rs. 11 
a month, or Ra. 10 if he is given a godown. If he plies for 
pnblie hire, the rate is fixed by a definite tariff, whieh ho is 
bound to observe or render hunself liable to the penal ties laid 
down by the Porters and Dandywales Act- 

The price of food-grains has risen enenfmonriy during the 
last thirty yeus. In 1871 the oidirmry pace of the cheap rice 
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eaten by oooUeg waa Ke, 1-4 amatuid in tba Tarai and Ra, 3-4 a 
maund in tho while the other ataple fond of tho people, 

Indian com, was sold at Ro. a maniLd. The price of the^e 
artjclee of food m now 50 per oenL aa g^reat; hut fortimatoly the 
riao in the price of food has been to some exteot counterbalaaoed 
by the general improvement in the material condition of the 
people which has taken place, the cultivators being benefited 
by the greater valno they obtain for the produce of their flelda, 
and the labourers by the high weges which they can oUidn. In 
the arai, moreover, the poorest classes, the adhi^r^^ who cone- 
epoud with4ho agriealtTiral labourers elsewhere, arc alwaya paid 
in kind. They merely find the labour, and in return for this 
receive a half-share of the prodnoe. Consequently they have 
been directly bcnefiLed by the rise in the price of food-grains; 
and this system also proteots them in years of scarcity, for 
whatever the fluctuatieiija in the market may be, their wage 
lemams the Mme. 

As regards artlclea other than the staple food grains of the native 
population, prices are extraordinarily high, owing to the fact that 
they have to bo importtKl by the railway, which charges very high 
rates. For this rco^u, Darjeeling station enjoys the unenviable 
reputation of being one of the most expensive places in India for 
a European to live in. 

Matiseil The difitrioi has for many years past mode rapid strides in 
prosperity, and as a rule the people ara very well off. In the 
cTTtfi tiiills they ere blojseed with au abundant ralufali and are immune 
riDPLi, famlDe; there U a great demand for labour] wages are 

higher than in any other part of Bengal] and, generally speak¬ 
ing, there is no district in the Protinoe where the people are so 
well-to-do. The best proof of this prosperity is ^rhapa affoided 
by the phenomenal increase of tho population, wbioh has portly 
Tttf Htiifc been caused by the natiLrol growth whieh is one of the mo^ 
obrious fliguB of general well-being, and partly by immigration 
from Kep&l, Bhuten and Tibet—a movametit which indicatae the 
opinion of the people themfielves as to the relativo advantages of 
two rival Bij'Biema. They live in a stunnlating and brooing inmate 
under a Clovermnent the protection of which they or their anoes- 
tors have voluntarily sought; their industry is ramunemtive; 
sud they are generally happy and contented, if only they are 
free from the iron fetters of the money-lender and unspoilt by 
contact with tho shrewd and graaping immigmiits from the 
plains. Owing to tho difficulties of cultivation and the expense 
of transport, pricee range higlior than ebetvhore in Bengal, but 
thero is a groat demand for labour of all kinds, and the greatai 
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exi^t]«e of living u tbna mow than balaaced by tho hi^h wage# 
which cmjA ha eamei * 

Partial /ailares of ths maiie amp, which funiifihea tho atapla 
food of the people, occasionally' occur, but the peasants have 
resources unknown to tho cultiTatora in the plains, 2fot only 
can they alwaya obtain labour in the tea gardens sad towai 
where the demaDd ia greater than the ‘supply, but when tho 
<^>pa are pocr, fhe forests i rorido ample food for thoBe who 
like to make use of tbeno. Even in crdinaiy years the Lerchis 
eat freely of the jnngle produets from choice and not of neces* 
nty—there are said to he more than 100 different kindTof forest 
fnut, fungi, etc., oaten by them—while in times of soaroity all 
classes draw tipon this reserve of f jtd. PoTcrty in the ordinary 
sense of the word Is prnclioally iinkuowii, owing to the large 
amount of laud stai available, the oonstnnt demand for labour 
and the abundant faolliiios for petty trade. Any one who is in 
real want can find ample work, and among the local inhabitants 
beggora are prottically unkuown. The tea-genlou coolies, in 
particular, enm very good wages, and, provided they do* not 
spend them in drink or waste them in extravagance, make large 
savings. A very . g^ proof of the large amount they can 
save may bo seqa in the gold and filver jewelry and the 
atnnge of mpeea with which their women folk; are often loaded 
and in the way in which they buy up land in thS Government 
estates at prices which the older cultivatois cannot or will not pay. 

In the Torai also the people may be regarded as in comKl Th# T«* 

ablO flireuaistBueesv eo far as an actual suflieiency of the necessaiies 
of life and a comparatlvo degree of luxury are concerned. The 
^ct IS free from oil fear of famine, the oompatition for cultiva. 
tore protects tho pcasontiy from ill-1 reatment. and they nndonbtodly 
^joy ^ater material prosperity at a smaller expenditure of lahoui 
than their fellows in other parts of Bengal, The ryots have 
always enjoyed a full measure of tenant right, and their holdings 
are auffioieotly large to yield a comfortabie enhsistence. Indeed 
they are often too largo to be cultivated by one family, thoiil 
axe having been regulated by the farility of clearing jungle 
a aching to a syeteni of exbnsivo grants to men of some capital. 

Tho rwnit is that, where the land has not passed to the money¬ 
lender, tbeyirfdifr, IS os a rule, a substantial cultivator with a velw 
o^derabhi amount of capital. The system hae, it is true, oiu«d ‘ 
the growth of a doss of imder-iyots who are little better than 

<=1“® is- comparatively speaking, well 
iai>ourere is small, and the wag^a ore 

■affiment to attrod; immigraiits from distant placet The pooieat 
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person w thus sure of moeiviiig food^ not only m long sa hft e*n 
work, bat also in tompomry sickneas, while tliorc is a hope of 
work beiog ohtiuTitMi from litm btor. 

But the ease with wMcJi subfiistoaoe is ohtiuned in thui port of 
the district la scarr^ly a matter for congratulation when the cause 
ifl oonsideired. ^ All the mhabitants suffer more or less from 
mslaTia, aod the majority Imve in oousequenoo some oonstltational 
diBoAte. The popalaLion haa attained the stationary stage, and 
there ii a ^ght tendenoy for It to decrease, in spite of the 
lelieE afforded by immigration. It is this tiiat preveab wages 
being kept down and holdii^ga being unduly Bubdinded under 
the influopoe of oompotlUon. Although^ tborcforet the inhahitaiita 
of this unhealthy region are pegmiiarily well off, it murf. be 
admitted that the chronio misery oauaed by malaria depri™ them 
of many of the pleasures of life* and that they are, oa the wholo^ 
a depressed and unhappy laoe, wUckse dismal outlook on life ia 
a great contrast to the okeorfult cootaated spirit of tho hxU people. 
In spite of the general prosperity w^hioh praTails^ the 
indebtedneaa of the pooplo is one of tho most serioua economie 
pToblema of the cMrioL This Is due to the reckless mantier in 
which they contract debts, owing to the custoraury obligation to 
incur hea^ oarpenditure oq marriage, funeral and other cere* 
monies, to their love of drinking—they drink far more than the 
inhabitants of any other port of Bengal—to thcir propensity to 
gambling, to their simple delight in display of all tiuda, which 
leads to an extravagant outlay ou dress, ornaments and jew^elry* 
and finally, to their improvident habits, Wlion in want of money , 
they at onoo turn for a loan to the money den dor, the M^irwlri, 
or^ as be is called looally, the Kauya or KayA The big Marwfin 
merohanta ore, a& a rule, honest in their meroantilel tranflactioasp 
able men of burinoss who aio etriotly honoumblo In ordinary trade. 
But the principal is not the man with whom the borrower deala^ 
The wealthy Kaya owns a number of shops, each of which is in 
charge of a ffummliTa or agent w'ho has orders to moke a good 
profits These are MirwAri elerka working for Bs. 30 

to 50 a month, they nro promoted according to the profit they 
can show, and in some oasos? they receive a eommiosion on the 
receipts. The result is that they follow the old adage “ Mate 
money, honestly if yon can, but make it and they do tMs by 
charging exorbitant rates of interest^ and by practicca which are 
not too aerupuloofli This is all the easier, Ijocause they have 
practioally a monopoly of the money-lending burinesa. 

The ignorant hUl people are recklessly willing to eigii bonda.at 
high ratee of interest for ready monoy^ interest aocumulatea on 
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ttod the onhappy debtor raiJely mandges to dear off hie 
om^ng debt. The money-leDdew ore always eager to aooom- 
modflt© a fresh victim; and are willing to allow him to ■ 
become involved folly tip to the limit of what they think ho 
can be made to pay. Till that limit la reached, they ar^ quite 
content to allow the prindpal to remain onpaid, while they 
gather in the interest month by month, and the unhappy debtor 
^ on bUndly paying bio monthly iaatalmenta. The reason for 
thm compl^noe on the port of the money-lender will be readily 
uadta^ood from two typical oases. In one a poor old woman 
w-as eoinpeUed by hunger to borrow 3 aeers of lire, and only 
wicoe^ed in getting a loan of tliat amount on conditian that she 
repaid 30 seers of maiae in two months time; in another a 
peasant, who had been driven by Bcamty to borrow i OJ 
rupees worth of lire, had managed to pay off Bs. 70 in five 
years and still owed lis. 140, 

5 he ^erence hot wren the original loan and the snin finally MalWi 
daimed is das not only to tie exorbitant interest charged, 
bnt also to the ingenious devices of the usurer. To take a 
ootnmon instanoe, a sardir who wants to borrow Bs. 100 and 
agrees to pay at the rate of one anna in the rupee per mensem 
has first to sign a note of hand for Bs. 106-4, f.e, Bs. lOo’ 
plus a month's interest. At the end of the first month he owes 

interest being rbaiged on the origina] 

Ra. 106-4, and at the end of 13 menfbs he has actually bean 
charged compound interest at 6^ per cent, for 13 months, and 
owre Bs, 219*14-9. The money-lender then gets him to sign 
a freA note of hand for this sum as if it was a fresh lean, 
and in this note he stotes that he has received Bs. 219-14-9 and 
a^ to pay at ihe same rate of intoreat as before. Sometimes 
the old ^and is destroyed, the result being that if a suit 

le instituted, tie Co^ bos no means of knowing what was the 
ori^ol e™ lent, or it is aarrepritiously kept by the Kayi and 
^ured later for the purposes of the suit. In the latter case 
^ diBbon^fily ifl rewarded, he mohea it appear if the 
borrower had signed notes of hand year after year for ever 
uiCTeasing amounts, and there is uothing to show that the larger 
amounts entered in the varions notes really mdude the smaller 
Bums for whi^ the preceding notes were signed, 

Batre of interest vary according to the nainte of the security Bst«« af 
pven, but wiatever the security they are invariably high. For 

loans on personal sMurity, a common rate of luterest is wEat is 

termed tSnS tud, f.e,, the debtor Las to pay one anna a month for 
each rupee lent, ui other words, es eluding eompound intersst, he 

t3 
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pava 75 pfer mxA* pfsr flxmum Anotliernfioal rate is Eire rnpeei 
per hundiid a month, iii whidh Bimplo intereat alooe would 
amonnt to 60 per cent, per annum. As already stated^ howeTor^ 
oamponnd interefit ia charged. ; and if tke iotereat hoa not been 
paid off at tka end of a year, the amount due is added to the 
principal, and a new note of hand taken'for the mcrea?ed amoniLt, 
intcreet being charged on the tctd at the same rate as before. 

Happily the onltivatora in the 0OTerijment eatatea ate more 
or less protected agaitiBt such astortion. As the represeetative of 
Government and the direct landlord, the Deputy Conimisfiioner ia 
in a fitioog position and can eettle promptly and equitably a 
great many qacBtioiifl of a ci^il nature. There is moreover an 
ejteollent that none but actual eultivatora may hold leases 
for land outside the bazars of Ksliiuf ong and Tedong. Tbia 
eelntary provision has prevented the peasants from getting into 
the olntches of the profeed^mal usurers, who ore not only imabla 
to get hold of the land, but ore olfo re^icted in their moaej* 
lending operations. The tenants, consequently, borrow from 
one aaothor, and the amount of indebiednefis ia comparatively 
amoU. Tins is partieulai-ly the case with the Bhoti^s, owing, to 
some e^tenti to a enrioofi custom obBorved by them. When a 
Bhoti& dies, his eon or some other relation soiuolimofl deposits m 
the Buddhist monastery a sum of money which h lent out for a 
year to another Bhotii or Lepchik, as the case may bo. At the 
end of a year, the latter "has to perlorni certain ceremonies for 
the Bonl of the deecasedr give a small present to the Lama and 
pay bach the prindpiiL If bo oannot do bo^ the debt is con¬ 
tinued for anoliier year, but in any case tliere la no interest to pay, 
but only the cnstomaiy press ut to the Lama. Even in t Hs 
&vonred tract, however, tSie money-lender lias obtained a footing 
owing to the facilities afforded to thorn by the oultivation of 
cardamom. The fruit is grown tolely for expert and is iheretore 
disposed of to M^wavl trsjlcrs, who use ibis opportunity to get 
the cultivators into their debt, by making advantageous bargains 
with them for the price oi ibe uureuped crop and by paying out 
ftdvanocfi ou the cultiYation. Ttio result is ihxA, though largo 
profits are often made on the crop, many of the einiple Lepehafl 
who grow it are miserably poor, 

Outdds this tract the evil is veiy wideepread, especially among 
contractors and tea-garden employNearly all the con- 
troctora are financed by the moticy-hnd r. As soon as ^he 
receives a centracti the contrajctor obtainB an admneo on the 
strength of his agreement^ he does not pay it off (ill a long tinie 
afterwards^ and when ho does his proht is swallowed up in the 
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uiterefit he has to pay. On the toa gnidens the etata of la 

^vfn worn. The people inaiir e spec cUbif a rooktosdy, they look 
to their $iitff4r for money ^ and he g^^a it from the money lender. 

The hold of the latter over the labour force ia ao great that it na 
orodiblj stated that in aome gi^rdeM^ paying Es, 2,000 or 
Be. 3*000 a mouth as Ti-^ageeto their tmploy^a* the Kay a regulaTly 
attends on pay day, tf^kea the whole amount f rom the tarddrjt and 
then dohfl it out to the latter ’Weekly* after dedneting the iuterest 
duo on the loans ho has made. The generiil state of affairg may 
ho illustrated bv the experiettce of one of iho leading plautera 
of Jhe district, who writes One tarddr told me that he 

had never ow^ed less than 2,000 for the lost 20 years, and 

he said believe that the day 1 get ont of debt* I ahould 
die.* He meant that the environmexit under sueh ciremnstaiipes 
wou!d he so peculiar and abnormal that hia coustitulioa would 
never stand the awful and Btupendous change. Three yearn ago 
I lent my people here abont Ra 4,OQO at 6 per coat* by redeem¬ 
ing their hdih^cfnltd^ (notes of band) for that amount from tho 
Kay Is. I ent the propotiion of principal imd intereat weekly, 
and they now owe me only about Ea, 700. When they have 
paid up that* I aholl have to give them more money as they cau- 
not sleep* can not eat, and eaanot live without owing a good round 
flum to some one. Their urgument ia *If somebody will lend * 
me Ha. 100* why Bbonld I not t^ike advauioge of my spbndid 
credits ‘ Any other ceui^o Ecema absdiuteTiinaoy V* These rcTaarks 
at least ahow how blindly and willingly the Nepidi Moly incurs 
debt* and the evil ia aggravated by the ejEliaordiiLajy readiness 
with w'hich hJs rolatifes will bock Ha bills. 

In these circumatances, it is not altogether surpriaing that tho StAtiiti^fi 
su:ta brought against debtors oonslitute a large portion of the 
ohil work tf tue district; and a few hareatatiatics will diow 
how prevolaut thy evil ia and how exorbitant a rate of interest is 
charged* In the five years ending in 1902 no less thafl 8€8 
oftsoa wore brought in the Civil Courts for debts duo, the luteroet 
claimed rouging from Es. 2-8 0 mouth for each Ra. 100 lout* 
or 30 per cant, per anDnm, to Rs. 25 a month or TOO per cenC 
per annujn« During this period &7 suits were lustittited in w'hieh 
interest was claimed at 3u per cent- ; 458 ea?es occurred in 
which interest at 36 to 37J per cent, was charged ; in 03 cases 
it was ciaimed at 48 per ceut.,^ ia 33 cases at 60 per cent, in lid 
ooBOE at 103 per cent.* in 3 coaea at 15 li per cent, and In one 
case at 300 per oent^ When ths records of the Civil Ootirts 
disclose such a state of alfiiirs* it may easily be imnginod 
bow many oa&es of a aTtnilnf nature occur wliibh uevor oome 
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before the law coerte. The Boaprity are ^aiplj dae te the 
fact that the hill people are extremelj filmple^ os weE ai 
thriftleeB mi extraragAut, and are easily led by present Decesaitj 
to hgnee to whateret ia demanded in the shape of intomst without 
thought for the future. 

The evil h not confined to the hillap but h abo prevalent 
in the Tami. Here the mhabltants are a difierent raoet hut 
they largely oonabt of the iudigenoua B&jbangLis,and uf aboriginfil 
tribeflt aueh m the Oraoi56p SantulA and Mundoa^ who oame to 
the district as tea-garden cooEos and frometimee settle down 

cultivators; they also iuolude & large number of Nep&Hs. 
In this traot it waa found in 1903 that out of 834 JoUf 
with an annual demand of rove line omounfiDg to a lakh 
of rupees, no less than 272 J&tt with an anniial demaDd df 
Efl- 23»UOOf or nearly onenthird of the tolal number, were owned 
by professional naonaydenders. Altogether 150 /(rfs had passed 
into their hands in the pn&oeding 5 years, 130 being taken over 
from the local agrica]timsts and the remainder from other money¬ 
lenders, who held &em previoue to tlio transfer* Enquiries 
institoted more recently ?how that by the end of 1904 over 40 
pet cent* of the total number of had passed Into the hands of 
money-lenderB^ and that even in the 30 years' grants as many 
os 12 per cent, of the graote were owned by them. The differenec 
is due to the fact that many of the latter belong to European 
tea«planters and intelligent native gcntlfncien, who ate not L&dy 
to be cheated by the rapadous money-lender in the same way 
as the Jciddn, ^'ho are me&tly Ulltciate farTncr:^!* This passing 
away of tho Toiai^fi from the hands of tho leoal agrioulturlfts 
is nndonbtedly due to the Ignerauoe of the people and the high 
rate of interest demanded by the uaurer, I'ha usurJ mte of 
interest until recent years was 75 per cent* per annum ; this rate 
is stilJ prevalent to some extent ; aod in tho majority of coses the 
rote Ia not Less than 30 per cent per aniinm^ AE payments 
mado by a debtor are credited as interest until all the sums 
dne are paid op, &o that the like the aooly and 

cultivator of the hillsp once in the clnteh of the monej^-lender^ 
does not OBoape till he has lost bis property* Hp then nsually 
stays on oe an under-tenant of the newbnt occasionally 
moves on to some other place and redaints now land* 

It ifl urged by some that the prosdmiiy of the frontier and tho 
0^ with which a debtor can CBcape into NepH without paying 
his debts, and the riek oonsequenily incurred by the money-lender 
haa neceosanJy kept the rate of interest in this district IfSgher 
than elaewhere. This iS| to a oertmn extent, true ia the case of 
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the tea*gardeD coolies who hare no 'tiea, but tho Mftrwiii 
generallj tabes good oaio not to land to anj one who has no 
prospects or can offer no security of any kind^ and it is eertaialj 
not irua of the oidinaiy onltiyator. He cannot tako Ms hcnAo or 
fiolds aerofla the frontioi:; aud whcio there b no honee or 
other imiunTable propertyj the money-Lenders take ornaniente, 
jewelry and other valnablce $m a pledge, so that they can 
fleldom he entire losers ecen if the debtors ahacoud. The reason 
for the high rate of interest charged seenii rather to be that the 
namber of monojdenders is few ; that there are no banka which 
the cnltiv^atora and coolies nee, except the few agricultnial 
banks rcoenlly started in the Kalimpong Government estate, 
where they are least needed i and that the Mirw^ia, who are 
either connected with each other or form a close ring, have 
piaetically a monopoly of the tisury. Theso Murwlrk form a very 
small minority; and in these olronmstanoea it is small matter for 
wonder that many consider it necessary to take special mensnres to 
protect the simplicity of the NepAli, who, though recklefSt is vei^ 
hoDcst, from the rapacity of the prLdessii'nal moneydender. 
Propeeals have, aooordlcgly, been put furw'ard to take legMaGve 
action by whiiJ'L interest should not he levied at a rate e^eseding 
24 per cent, per annum, w hatovor agreomBnt the ignorant cooly 
or ooltivator may have entered into, and to lay down that the 
total interest shotild not be all owed to exceed one-fourth of a 
one yearns debt, and should net in any case exceed the whole 
amount of the debt^ 

Whether effect will be given to snob proposals it is lor the 
lutore to dedde. But, in the tnoaniioie, much might be done 
by the establishment of agiicultniRl bauha or co-operative 
credit societies ; and there also appears to be a very simple 
expedient by whJeh the evil might at least be mitigated m 
the onse of the tea-garden coolies who form the majcrity 
of the population. At present they are paid their wagefl onoe a 
month, and this is nadonbtedly the cause of mncJi of their indebted-^ 
ueGB, as they are apt to spend or squander the money they reoeive 
before the next payday comes^ If the same system obtained in 
England, it is doubtful whether the.wojrting classes would^ for all 
their intelligence, oontrive to get on without credit in some form 
or other with its nece^ary concomitants of debts, loans and 
mterest. The teudenoy to contract debts is infinitely greater in 
the cose of Nepkli oooiies, who are ignorant, stupid and helpless 
in tha hands of the money-lender, who are spendthrifts by 
nature—the men gamble and the women love velvets^and vriio 
live up to the Umit of what they cml beg, borrow or get credit for. 
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If they were to be paid voehly instead of moDthly, the iraall 
wpgta they would rteeiTo ^ ould be bo temptafion to the Kayla* 
vlio are loth to gi^'e loana to men who do not iieeeiTB a good lump 
Bum on pay-day* It Getma probable, therefore, that snoh an 
arrangement and (he eaiablbhiDent of agriraltTiral banka wotild 
tend, in some meagre, In -TnltiiTni™ tho jnisriiiof which ii at 
cauGed by the professiooal money-leader. 
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■CHAPTER X 

OCCdPATIOSS, masupactujies ajjd trade* 

The groat majority of the po{niIaticn are dependent OQOonrrA' 
agrieoltuie, ffltler os cultirators tilling their own Bolds or 
labourers employed on the tea gardgna. At the census of 1«01 
no loss than i8 per cent, of the inhabitants woio returned os 
engaged in agnculturol pursuits, the number of rent-payers 
being 56,000 and of tea ^en cooties 6t,000, Altogether 63 
per cent* of those dependent on ogrioultnre are actual ■workers," 
an unuaually high proportion—while the numbers of egricultoral 
Inbourere and rent-receirers are unusually ^moll, tho former aggre¬ 
gating only 600 and the latter being less than 20 0, The industrial 
dosses ^ relatii.'ely uniniportaiit, imly 7 per cent, of tho total 
populotion bdng eng^ed in raunual mdustries. Of theae, 60 per 
cent, ore workers, who ora distributed orer Toiious oceupotionH^ 
such as teitors, oorpenters, moeonfl, wood-cutters, eto. The coin- 
mercial and profesaional classes are still smaller and account for 
only 1 per cent, each of the population. 

In the hills the absenco of certain ftmotional castes, and 
in ^particular of the sweeper and washerman castes, is Tery 
noticeable. In NepU the Gharti or slave We perform the 
fonotio^ of washermen and aweapeis, but as soon as they migrate 
to Darjeeling they refuse to follow such degrading occupations. 

The result is that all the washermen and sweepers are men 
the phuns, the municipal sweepers in Darjeeling town being 
recruited from the distant State of Alwir, There a™ sereral 
other oecupatioDS which the hill people have failed to take up, 
such as those of barbers and oarpenters. In the Tillages one 
member of the household ■will usually ebave the others, but in 
^ towns the barber’s work is done entirely by Beharis. 
Similarly, they hiiTe not yet l:akoiL to the work of curpentora! 
the villagers use roughlj-Lewn wood in their bouses eo far as ■ 
they use it at all, aad oil red carpentering work is done by 
Cbinomen and carpentera from the plains of India. This is 
more snrpriBmg as they have leamt brick-making and maeonryf 
and these new industries ore now common to all eestes. Certain 
ooeupolions are oonEned to epeclhed functional 
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the SakriB or oobbler oa£te^ who mdk^ tihe i&tire nhoes and 
sheaths for kukrkf the Kumal Newirs or pottera, who are the 
oilIj mah-^rs of earthem pota, and the Kamis and Bhama 
Newara, who manufacture motal ware and perfoirm black- 
'amith'fl worL They are all low castes j imd these manuiaotarea 
are oonfined to thorn and will not bo taken up by momboTB 
of other castee. 

The most Emportaut induB^ in the district is the manufao-^ 
t^uTQ of toa, of which an accoont hoa already been giren Lu 
Chapter YI; and next in Importance is the manufacture of 
oinabcuA. 

Cmcitoai. The onltiration of olnohoiiba in Darjeeling was eommenodd 
in 1861-63. It had for sotuo time, in fact since 1S35, been 
considered defiiiabla to osttend to tho hlUs of the Bengal 
Frefiidency the eEperiment of oultiratiug cinchona which had 
^ succeeded so well in the Nilgirifl, the plants or seeds having 

^f^pLuti-origULBUy boon brought to the Madras Prosidjinoj from Toru 

Hern*. * under tho aupedntendenoe o£ Mr. Gloments Markham* The 
first oiaohona seeds received In Bengal were some sent by 
Sir J. Hooker, in 1861* to Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of tho 
Calcutta Botsnio OaidODj who conducted all tho cmdiona 
oiperimcutfi m Bengal until ho left in 1869. In 1S61 Govern¬ 
ment took up the mattor in oomost, and deputed him to inspoct 
the cinchona plantations ia Java* IJo reoeiTod every aaaifitanoe 
and attention &om tho authoritios thore, and brought back with 
h^Tfi a large number of healthy plants. A few were retained 
for oxpeiimente in Bengali the rest he took to the nursery 
at Ooteoamundf whence other plants wore brought to Caloutta. 
Dr. Andemon suggested the eetablishment of a dnohona nursery 
in Darjeeliogi as affording the greatest hope of eucccss: the 
proposal was approved, and a site w^m selected near the summit 
of ^nohal in the midst of denoo foroatp The situatioti on Senchal 
proved too severe for emohona; so in April 1863 tho plants wore 
temporarily romovod to a garden at Lebong, a warm, woll- 
ahelterod spur below Darjeeling, at a height of fi^OUO feet above 
tho fioa^ For a pormnuont plantatiou ^woe was f13 milea 
south-east from Darjeeling^ in the Bangjo valley at Bangbh 
on the fiouth-eastem slope of a long spur projecting from Sencshal 
at on olovation between 1|306 and 4|006 feet above the 
sea* 

Here tho cultivation^ on an extensive scale, of those species 
of cinchona which eontem quinine and allied fcbiifugo alkaloids 
in their bark waa begun in ] 864. The plantation w'os started 
with ono bundiod plants each of Cinuhona. euocimhra and 
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CmohoDA officfnali^, emd two pl&nt^ of Oioohoiia Calis&j'a^ at 
M eleTation of about 4,000 feet. Tho Bt&ct of plants Tupidly 
mcFoaaod, ho that tan joeuis after the inoeption of the undertakii^p 
there were nearly tlireo miUioii trees in esdatencOi mostly of 
Cinchona snocimbra, and the original cIoaiiDg on the alopo of the 
Bang'b] had been extended in a &onth-easterly direorion to the 
Rishop and Maagpu ridges in the Rangjo valley^ w^hile new 
extenaioriB, cjonipriaiog in 18S1 about 750 anree,- had been opened 
at Labdiib on the noithem anti Sitong on the aoutlieni elope of the 
Ray eng valley. It was soon discovered that Cinchona offichialiB, 
speoi^ yielding crown or LoKa borkp, did not thrive, bo that 
its further prop^ation was discontinuod. For about the Urat 
deeade the majority of the treoa on the plantation w'cre Cinchona 
fiuecirubrap the epeciee which y[elda batk^ I>oor in quinine 
but rich iii. a mixture of febrifuge olkuloicU allied to quinine. 

The remainder of the trees were mostly of Cmehena Oalisaya, 
or Lodgeriana, m it ia now eolied, the apet^ies yielding yellow 
bark, rich in quinine. 

In 18G0-7O proposals wore snbmitted by Dr. Anderson for the (TmcUwi^ 
manufacture at the liangbi plantation of a cheap bat powerful 
febrifuge, w'ell suited for use in native hospitale and ohaiitable 
dispenaanesT by Bcporating the dnehana alkoloide from the young 
oinobona bark^ The purchase ef machinery for the earperiment 
Was sanctioned j and a focto^ was established at hlangpii In con¬ 
nection with tbe Bangbi plantation^ This factory wm equipped 
with the simplest of apphanees for the extraction, by a oonabined 
acid and dkoli proceaa, of the mixed alkoleids from the red-bark 
trees; and in 1874 just ten years after the opening of the Rangbl 
deanug, the manufacture of omehena febrifuge was begun, the 
first year's working yielding about 60 pounds of febrifuge. For 
the next fourteen years, up to 1887, only cinchona febrifuge was 
manufactured j but just before 1880 Dr. Kingp who w'aa then 
Superintendent, iuitiaied the policy of converting the plantation 
from one in which red-bark trees^ poor in quinine, preponderated, 
into one of quinine*yielding speeios. In pursuance of thiR 
policyp the yellow-bark quiixine*yieldtng species pm- e^eiimee 
(Cinohona Collsaya or Liw^gerlacia) was planted out in gradually 
increa^g numbers, together with a quinine which appeared 
Bpontaneously on the plantation about this time, yielding a natural 
hybrid be^een Cmohona iui>eurabra and Cinchona o^inalia 
This substitution was pushed on with such vigotir that, whei^as in 
1880 there were ■1,000,«00 red-bark trees to 600,000 yellow-bark 
and hybrid trees together, in 1890 there were over 3,000^000 of 
yellow-bark and hybrid to million of led-hark trees, and is. 
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19(^1 OT&r 3 million yellow-bark and hybrid to SO 0,000 red-bark 
trcea. 

The object: of OoTerameitt in maintaining these plantatiooB 
was to eaf'ply the hospitala and the people with a cheap remedy 
for Tietlarial fever, which, os already stated, ctinsieted up to 1SS7 
of the preparation oE' dncbona hark, called cinchona febrifuge, 
a whitish powder compceed of the nlkoloida existing in the bark. 
In that year the mnniLfactiire of salphate of quinine woa com¬ 
menced in the Mongpu factory by a procesa of extraction by fusel 
oil elaborated by Mr. Wood, formerly Quiaologist, and Mr, 
(lammie, the Deputy Enperintendent of the Flantations. From 
1&S7 onwards the factory hoa oontinacd to produce, in addition 
to cinchona febrifuge, sulphate oE quinine in yearly inrrcostng 
quantities | and the factory is now being extended in order that 
it may turn ont in the future a mimmuju of S0,000 ponuda. 
The issue of snlphate of quimne in 1887-ES was about 250 lbs.; 
in 1900-01 over 11,000 llw., and in 1905-06 tbo output was 
nearly 16,000 lbs- In 189ii was instituted the eystem of selling 
sulphate of quinine to the pnblio through the post office* in small 
packets, coutaiuing 5 grains {subsequently inrrossed to 7 gmins) 
at the price of one pice per packet, so oa to enable even the 
poorest native to purehase a dose of the dpig. In 1692.&3 476 
lbs., in lOrO-Ol 3.400 lbs., and in 1005-06 4,200 lbs. of sulphate 
of quinine uiera issned for this purpose. 

From ISSo onwards the land near the original plantations iu 
tha Hangjo and Ilayeng valleys proved too I'Uiall for tho number 
of trees which were required to keep pace with the inareasng 
demand for'febrifuge and quinine. Accordingly, in 1663 the 
fiist oullyinir plantation of 300 seres waa started in the I? an Jung 
Talley in K&limpong. But the rainfall here was too heavy to 
allow ciuoiiona to bo succosafully grown, and the plantation was 
enhaustod and 6nally given up in 1S9S. The Nimboug planta¬ 
tion lit about 600 acres, also fituafed in the same tract, was 
purchased in 1893 from a private company. No eiten&ona were 
atteuiptad there, hut the treea standing on the plantation as 
purchased wero gradually used up, till in IbSS the Inst was taken 
up and the plnntathm abendoutd. In 1899 a fresh estension 
of about 000 acres—ciuee extended still further to about 7,000 
aoTua-—-ffse commeuced in the Datusong forest block, situated 
about 10 milHS norlh-east of KHlimpcug, Bear the junction of 
the Baiigpo end list a rivers on ihe borders of SikMm. lu this 
new block, which is known as the Munaong Divitioa, there are at 
prcGenl about 500 acres nuder Ciuchona Ledgariaua, with about 
1,20«,OQO phmtL 
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In tht present year therefore^ the Q-oTemmBQt 

cincboBft plautAtionB compriEe ihe fo IoT^bg i—{1) the Haogje 
rallej block, ooneieting nl the Eangbi end Mangpu Divieioiis^ 
which together mcoBure about flOO acres, oontaiDiug atarij aver 
2 millioa plaarg^ of which moro than a iniiliOD and a half are 
Ginctiona (Caliaajft) LFidgerkaa, neirly half a miUioa of hybrid^ 
ai d the reiaaindor cf Cinchone aaccimbra j (.^) (he Eayeng valley 
block, conbisting of the Sit eng end Lebiiah Di™ioTia which 
iogetber comprifs ea uree of ab lut 600 aerca^ ^^h over SOOjfl&O 
plants, moro than hi^f id wbioh aro Cliiohona eiicolnihm end 
hybrid, end thii remaiudar Olnchona (OiilmjaJ LedgeLiana; end 
(S) the Bangpo rallcy block comprisiog the Miinsopg Division, 
the detaiifi of which are given above." 

Where land ie occupied by heavy Jnngk, the forest ia felled xtethodi 
and burnt a yeer before plenling Dpemtioas ere to bo carried out- 
As Boon ae the suecooding mJim ore ended, the ground is cleared tum. 
i^ain of itfl light growth of jungle, trenched to a depth of 1J 
to 2 feetj rook taken ont and stones coUecte4 ™ low tranarerse 
walla across the steopar slopes to arrest w'ash of eciU in wet 
weather. The land is then staked out, from 5 or 6 feet apart * 
according to the Kpecies to be planted out; and pits are dug 
in which tho soil is again loosened end, doda broken, the work 
being completed to admit of planting being done durmg the early 
spring. 

In appearani:^ dnehona seed ifl STnall and chafF-likei weighing 
60^000 to 70^000 to an ounce. This is harvested during Feb¬ 
ruary and March f and at once sowm in prepared teds, protects! 
from the w'cather by thatched watertight lines, wnth sloping roofs 
aonstmoted some 5 feet high in front and 2 feet high behind, 
and facing north to prevent euDshine drying np the seed bodg. 

When half an inch high, the seedlings are replanted in other 
beds an inch apart; and later, when they have attaiued a height 
of 3 to 4 inchesj they are again tt.iD»plantcd to other 
thatched nursorioa siniilar to those prepared for $eed beds, 
and near to the land to bo planted out. By October the Bced- 
lings will have completed their first yoiiT*a growth and he a foot 
in height* The thatched coveriog of the linea is then removed, 
and the seedlijige hardened off by expcBiire to sun until Feb* 
niary, March or April, when they are phmtod out in their per- . 
manent places in the land prepared for them. Once growing 
weather has sot in, the young plantatioa for the Brat year is kept 

* 1 (o Captain A. T, Superint+Uileitt i>t 

Colli vtlJOD, Beogal, For tfaii Kfcooat qI tbg developiucut ol ciucbdas plkotatkiu 
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clear by hond^weediiLg about fte plaints and by eiekling the 
inteiTeiiiiig apacee. Prom the BSDoad yeoi are 

kept down by repeated light- kceing and band-weeding^ 

Barking oporatione are oanied out equallj throughout the 
whole year, and arc first begun when the tit&m are three yeiire of 
age. Thinning ihen becomea necessary wherever overcrowding 
exiatfi, and indivi-duale that show signs of unheaUhiness are 
uprooted. Every year the whole plantation is thus gono over 
and trees TBmoved where neces&ary. To collect barki the trcoe 
are uprooted and diTided into three parta—root, kem and bmnoh. 
All the hark is oompletcly scraped oflf with hlimt knltei^ and the 
three kmds—root, Bteni and branch—dried in open-air Bheda, or in 
a heated godown during wet weather^ KEiob kind is stored separ¬ 
ately, snd they aio then taken for the extraction of the alkaloids 
to the quinine factory. 

Cmdiona liedgcriana is the species most extenaiTcly grown. 
A hybrid between Cinchona suocimbra and Cinchona ofBdnalia 
was formerly gro.w'n Largely, hut the cultivation of this is being 
replaced by another hybrid between C. succirubra and Xjedgerkna 
raised at Mangpu five years ago, from w'hioh selected trccc yield- 
mg a mininnim equal to 5 per cent, quinine sulphate are being 
Bet Mdo for future pLantations. This latter promises to be suo- 
cessful m that the trees oombme the strong habit of il. suceirubm 
with the high quinine-yielding quality of the less robust 0. 
Ledgeriana, w'hioh w’ill admit of unoccupied land on the esiaia 
that iH unsuitable for 0- Lcdgcriima being planted,* 

The dry cinchona bark is first mixed with slaked lime and 
ground to fine powder. It is then moistened and tipped into 
vats containing dilute canstio soda solution, which is heated 
by a steam coil lining each vat and continually atirrad by a 
TUechonical orrangeinent. Oil la then run on to the homogeneoEif 
mbdruro, the stSiTLng kept up for two hours, and aftorwards 
the whole allowed to stand till the oil has again separated com¬ 
pletely from the hark sludge, oarrying with it most of the 
quinine in eolution. The reiuoinder ol the quinine is extracted 
by repeating tho stirring with a second quantity cioQ. The oil 
layers ore run off from the top of the exhausted bark, end in 
another vat are stirred with water and aulphiirio acid, which 
extracts the qalnino and leaver the oil ready to be uaed agoJu on 
taoE© bark. The excess of acid In the aqucoi^ quinine solution 
is then neutruli^p aud the crude quinine aulphate separates out 


* Ttu uccHilit of fltLCacraA eulUvktio^ bu btMin cootribcited Sj 31U, PAiitUa^ 
&ap«rlutciidint of tbs ducbocEu PUn^Opn, Britu^ 
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as a cxjHtBlliiie powdtsr. It h purified horn the other oiocliDiLa 
allcaloidfi hy rearystoUkation iiom waterp and from oolouring 
matter hy the aid of precipitants. The iiquora from whioh 
quioino sulphate haa heea obtained are still satumted with it^ 
and also oontam all the other alkaloidji from the bark. They 
are miaced to give a produet of dofiiute compoaition^ colouring 
matter is removed^ and then all the alkaloicU ore prceipitated 
together by addition of eaustie soda. This mixture of alkaloids 
after washing* drying and powdering constitutes dhchoaa febri- 
fuge.* 

There axe no large Enropeau mdustries in the di strict, with t^anpaiii 
the exception of the manufacture of teap which monopolkcs moat *°*^^*^<**- 
of the labour availalie. There k a brewery ^ Sonoda, 
called the Victoria Brewery, which ia maa>iged hy a European 
firm with branches at Simla, Kasauli and other hill atotiona. 

The output vttriee from 75,000 to 100,000 gallona per annum, 
the beer manufactured* which is of excellent quality, behig supplied 
in large quantities to the Army Commisaoriat Department for iMue 
to the soldiers stationed at Darjeeling, There is also a small 
brewery attached to the St. Mary’s SeminaFy at Ku^eong, at 
w‘hich beer is brewed lor the cousumptiorL of the lumatee^ At 
Tung* not far from SonAda* there are some private engineering 
works* which ore obieQy ocenpied in fittiDg np factories on tea 
gardcn£> and in the conkruciion and repair of the machinery used 
in the manufacture of tea. Besides these, there are the railway 
workflhopfi of the Darjeeling-Himalayon Railway at TLndharm, 
where a daily average of over lOO operatives are employed in 
the repair and monufacttire of railway rolling-stock 

The population of the district being almost entirely agrioul* 
tarol, the manufacturing elassea are mainly engaged in enpplymg 
the simple needs of a mral people; and the native industries ore 
practically amall village handiorsf Is, prodooing little for export. 

The most important o! these ixMlostries is weavmg, coar^ cotton 
oloth being woven hy all the aboriginal races. The fiivourito 
patterns have a white or red background striped with red and blue 
or yellow and blue, Theso Lepcha cloths, as they are eaUed, are 
in some request among the reaideuts of and ^-idbrs to Datjeel- 
ing; and* os worn hy the Lepehaa themselves* they make * 
piohirefique drc^. Attempb are now being mode to develop a 
village weaving industry among the peosantiy in the Kilim- 
pong hilla I here the Church of Scotland Misaion has recentlv 
started o1 noses to teach improved methods of weaving* mid 

■ Thk of tb«JprocMi«i of siKEiufictbra iuj ho^n iUppli «4 Uj Ur^ Q £ 
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has also inbodnced cfTooI^t ^ork ond laoe'Work, EmttiiL^ lioa fo; 
mAZLj jeors pnsiljeeii the ooo^patioti o! the spare momeate of the hill 
vomen^ and they can eTerywhere he seen spinninj^ woollen thraod^ 

they walk along» to be made up alterwards into shawls, sioek-^ 
ings, etc. Taking advantage of this aptitude»the misalonQries 
are mtroducing more highly skilled methods^ and women show' great 
adaptability in learning; tmd woaderftil dexterity in working deli¬ 
cate oroiihet or fine gossamer-tike lacci which is e;^ual to some 
of the best European work. Gevemment has come to the aid 
of the infant indnstij with auhstantinl grautSp and it la hoped 
that in time it will develop into a large and popular home 
industiy* 

The other induBtries are of small importanee. In the Tarai 
ordinary ooi^rae Gloth^ guany-hagSp mustard oil and common pot* 
tery fonn the okief urtidos of manufacture. Theise art idea ore 
however only produced on a very smaU ecalo. In the hills the 
artisans, for the most partp merely manufacture the articled of 
evcTy-day use whioh are required by the cultivators or tea garden 
cooUe% such as the boskets^ trays and ropna made by Sharpas^ 
the axes, ohUda, liammerSp apades and other iron Instrumenta 
tmnod out by the Nepalese blacksmithsp the K&mis, and the 
blanketa woven by the shepherd costep the Gurtmgs. Other arti¬ 
cles of local maanfactnne are kulnB and their sheaths, shoes, 
earthen pots and bamb<N> maU.* 

T'ha mineral products of the district include coal, iron and 
copper, but none of them appear to repay the cxpimsc of exploita¬ 
tion, The ooal ia easily exposed, but of a peculiarly friable 
nature ; and the eharaeder and inooeassibiUty of the mines prevent 
their development by European capital. Owing to its flakiness, 
the coal cannot be nsed in its natural stato^ and it must be nrtsB* 
0 tally compacted before it can be used as fuel, either by coking 
or by conversion into briquettes, Por some time a company 
endeavoured to work the Daling coaUfield below Nimbong in the 
K&limpong aubdiviaion, bat all work was given up a few years 
ago. The coal is badly omoliodr and the lie of the aeamfl in so 
much dieiurbed that it is dllhculi to follow them^ Bedded this, 
the cost o! transport through the hills was prohibitivCi and tho 
poor quality of the coal did not warrant expenditure on improved 
methods of transport. Iron ora varying from a strong ferrugi¬ 
nous day to an impure brown hemal lie is found at liobargorh to 
the south-west of tho district some di'tunoo bolow Pankhabiri. 
It is of poor quality, and is not Emelted even by the natives, 

* Sw ilf^ til? iccsoat (kl trf thit indoitric* iho duirict giTiii 

bi the CkwB of C^H^ptAT 11+ 
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thou^li then} are vague tiadiiions of its cxqco having heea vrorhed 
and of hamm era still to he seen on tho hilleido, bo heavy that 
no ono can lift them. A bed of iron ore exists at Samalbong 
about a mile easl>SDutb-eaat of Sihbhar to the east of the Tisfa, 
but this is no longer worked. Mr- Mallet considered tho deposit a 
valuablo one, the ore being extremely rich, while tho quantity 
Appeared oonaiderahlo, and the iron produced vraa of tho best 
quahfy. Copper ores, chiefly copper pyrites, exist in rocks of 

the Baling series at Eikniliat to the west to the near 

the mouth of the BafEupani, at Pashok, at a place 2 mi fo e 
north-east of Kilimpong, at hfangpu, in a ra™e near Bam- 
thor, and in the neighbourhood of the Chel rivet. No attempt 
has yet been mode to exploit them by European methoda ' 
Condons havo been taken out. but they have proved unprOw 
ductive, while the number of minea deserted by natives goes 
far to ^ow that evou they do not find copper smelting in 
tho B^'eeling hills a very lucrative employment. Praetieally, 
stone is tho only minortJ ostraeted. and this is piocuiable all 
over the hilla from the reeks nearest at hand, such as the Bal¬ 
ing beds, which j-ield eoaiso slate, the harder Tertiary beds near 
the foot of ^ the hills, ond the oommon gneiss, which umally ia 
easily split into oonii'eniently amed pieces,* 

Tho main trade of the district is with Calcutta, tho chief 
exports being tea, jute, gunny-bags, ttooI, cairdamom and 
maize, and the imports being composed of European piece-goodsL 
cottony^, riee, ksrosene-oil and solt, Bi™ is also imported 
from Binajpur, and eoul and coto from tho Bnnfgoiti coal¬ 
fields. From Nepal food-grains, cotton piece-goods, manufactured 
wool and hides, potatoes, sheep, goals, eattlo and poultry aro 
imporled m return for European piece-goods and cotton twist salt 
kerosene-oil, tobacco and focd-gmins. The trade n-ifh Sikkim* 

IS of much the same character, but smaller in volume. Tltnct of 
tho Dhutw trade psHSCs through the district of Jalpmgnri but a 
fair quantity of the silt fabrics manufactured by the Bhutanese 
la imported into this district. Iho trade with Tibet lias for 
^y years pimt been much hampered by tbe jealousy of tho 
^betan authorities; but os a result of tlie Tibetan expedition 
It hm b^un to show greater vitality. Tho exports to Tibet 
oo^ifit chiefly of cotton piece-goods of European mmmfaofure 
and the imports of wool. Besides these articles, cotton yarn* 
eilTcr, copper, brass and iron sheets, rice, maizo and lob^oeo 

* deiKTiplioa of the mionnl nfoarer* of tfa« diairtrt, m ■■ a«l».i 

^ at ,od the W,.tor„ Dni^.. * |,^ P. r. u,,w 
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expoited, nnd jaka' talk, muak, korasEL, molai^ cheap, and 
klftnketa are iiaported. The quantity of Daijoeling tea exported to 
Tibet h still insignificant, largely owing to the fact that tho plan* 
toTB have not yet dcTeloped tke manufacture of the brick tea wkiob 
suits the Tibetim palate- The frontier tmde is regiatered at 8 
Btatiom, Malli 6 hit Eanglt, Rangit and Singll being 

tbe registering stations for goods exported to or imported from 
Snkla-poVlm for Nepal, Ranjilia for Xep&l and Sikknnt 
Laba for BhutWi Eind Fedong for Tib^,d and Si kk i m and portly 
also for Rbntin^ 

Tndi pcn^ chief trada centres ore Darjeeling, Knrseongj Silignri ond 

Kili^ispong* The throe places first mentioned ate on the railway, 
which carries irio^t of the tr ide In the western portion of the 
dialrict, while transport in the oast is carried ^-n by means of pact- 
ponies and bullock carts plying along the Tista volley- Kfllim^ 
pong is the entrep.d for the Tibetan trade, and it is hero that the 
wool of the Tibatau graaiers is brought by roules and pack ponies 
over tire Jekp-U pas^* It is then packed in bales, and dea- 
patched to the ra^l way at Silignri on bnllock carte, which bring back 
cotton piece-goods and. other merclmndke for export to Tibet* The 
Tibetun dealers tnako Kalimpong their head-quiirters from October 
to May, and the tmde is almost nt a atandstill during tho rains^ 
m wool, which is the chief arib le of commereo, deteriorates mpidly 
if brought to Kabmpoag and the plains in the moist heat of the 
mcnsi^on months. The Nep^ trade p 4 iflaos for the moet pirf 
through Suldl-pokhri near tho frontier on the mad to Tangln; 
but Simftna bftstl, 3 miles olf, is rapidly becoming a important 
centre for this branch of trade, and Pul on the liitle Rangit 
m another basax attracting some of the Nepali merchoudifia. 

In the interior of the district trade is earned on by meane 
oi weekly markets held m tbe larger viUageSp In the hills the 
principal of these weekly markets ore held at i edong on the 
borders of the district on the Tibetan trade route, at Sombm at 
the end of tbe Chel valley, and at Pul Ba^ar and Bnkiipokhri. 
In the Torsi important markets ntc held at Mi&tighaja and Naks^- 
bari, rice and jute from Pnmea and NepM being sold ihora in 
large quantities \ and other marketfl of leea importance are held at 
PbAnaidewa. Bigbdogra, Kbaribliri, Adhikiri, Goridhuro and 
PanighatA- 

fiin. importimt fair in the district is that known as the 

XAlimpong which ifl held on the last Ti\“ ednc&dny and 

Thursday of every November- This wifAi was starred in 1891^ 
and bos steadily increased in importance. It attroeta not only the 
eurrounding viliagcrs, but also strangere from Nepal, Bhutan and 
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SikHm, a* well aa a large namber of Tibetan (radeia, who briny 
in {mnies, uJIcb and amles for sale, tbe Uttar being bought ap 
by Govorniiiont for transport. An agrioultuml exhibition is held 
at the aante time, prires being given for gratn, poaltry, mules, 
poniofl and all kinds of live stook. It ia an annual festival for 
the whole ooonirj ride, the villagers Qoeking in to see the 
athletio sports, dancing and other aiunsementfi; but it hea a very 
praolical side, aa it ia moat aeeful in alioiidatiag both the 
agncaltnre and trade of Darjeeling. Another fair has also been 
started mcantlj in tho Torai at BSghdogra. 
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MBAS3 OF COHMUNICATION. 

The roftda Eod rasIurajE of the district ana a oreation of 
British rule- Prior to iheir oooupation ot the oounti^', the only 
lOada wore rough narrow trwsks leading through dauae forests, 
and the only bridges were the cane bridges spanning the torrents. 
One of the flrat measurea taken by the British was bo oBtablish 
ooramumcatiun between Dai^eeUng and the plains * and between 
1839 and 1842 Lord Napier of Slagdala, then a lieutenant in 
the lUngineere, was deputed to oonatruet a road from SQTgtin: to 
Darjeeling. This road was laid out in the midst of thiolt forest 
and along the steep ridgea for a length of 40 miles. ‘‘ On 
whiobover side we turn,*' writes an early obeerver, “ the whole 
road from Pankhabfiri, upwards of 30 miles, ruus through a 
forest with an almoet impenetrable under-wood for ihe whole 
way. * To be sure, hem and there a Lepcha clearing, and now 
and then a mountain slip, on the top of a hill cleared by fire, or 
other aotideat, is free from troee; bat they are hardly distin¬ 
guishable unless npon the very spot.*' This road, now known 
as the old Military Hoad, may still be seen winding its way by 
sharp Bsoents from PankMh&ri to Kurseong, and then mounting 
up Dow Hill and running along the crest of the ridge to (^hum. 

As Darjeeling developed and the tea industry became firmly 
eetablisbed, it was reoognized that this rued, which was impracti¬ 
cable for wheeled traifio, was inadequate to supply its wants, and 
the need of having a cart road was still further emphasized by the 
Sikkim Expedition of i8G(>, when stores had to be burned up te 
the front, and it was found that it cost Us. 2 to transport each 
maundfrom Ponkhabwl to Darjeeling. GovemmeDt accordingly 
sanotioned the oonstruotion of a cart rood, which woe to be 24 
feet in breadth, while the steepest gradients were not to be more 
than 1 in 18 or 20, the general gradient being 3 in 100. Work 
was begun in 1860, when the jungle from Darjeeling to Kurseong 
was opened out, and the oonstruotion of the to4ii 1 was oommenoed 
in 1861. The length from Darjeeling to Kurseong was open 
for traffic in 1864, and the whole road was completed in 1369. 
In the meantime, the oommunioations with the plains had been 
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improTed bj the constriictioii, at a eofit of Ra. 14^68^fl00, o! a 
rood 126 miles long* from K^gola O^bat^ on the Ganges opposite 
Sihibganjr to Siliguri * and a road had tilso boon driven through 
the Tarsi to connect thifl with the hill cart road. The former 
pro^*^ a work of great magnihide owing to the heavily flooded 
ooimiry it cro&Bed^ the section between tbe Mah^nadi and 
Fiimea,r which is only 23 mitesi longt catching the drainage of 
dD mike of country and being inkreocted by eix great rivers; 
while the constmetien of a road through the Tarai wm almost 
as difSemIt owhog to the scarcity of labour and the fever*inf^ted 
jangle which had to be cleared awaj^ 

But until 1876 the only ineaus of appreaehiug Dnrjeeliag 
was bj a long and tedious journey along tibo plains of Bengal. 
After the year 1860^ when the East Indian Hailway had been 
extended up to EfifTnahll^ the traveller could proceed by tail 
os far as Satibganj on the banks of the Gangesj but having 
crossed the rivor* he was forced to proceed by road to the foot of 
the hills post Piiru^^at Kishangauj^ Titalyi and Bdlguri in 
some conveyance suoh as a pdlkj^ a Tamshaokk native carriage^ 
or a filow-moring bullock cart. The wholo jonmoy from 
Calcutta lasted 5 or d days; its discomfort can better be imagtned 
than described; and its expense wsks equally great^ Sir Joseph 
Hooker paying Rs. 240 for his comeyaaees from Kfiiogola Ghat 
on tho Ganges to the foot of the hills. In 1878 tho Norihoni 
Bengal SUk Hailw'oy was opened for trafSe os far ns 
Jalpaiguri^ and by the end of that year it had been extended to 
Silfguri- Tengaa sdU continued to be tho only means of 
travelling from that station to Darjeeling; but in 1878-79 a 
Compaiiy was started for the porpose of ccnstrudiiigt maiataiix^ 
ing and w'orhing a steam tramway between tho kimlnus of tho 
railway at Biliguii and Doijeeling. Government gave subatan- 
iiol aid to the enterprioe by permitting the Hno to to laid along 
the cart road, and by guaranteeing that the gix>as reeeipk of the 
Company should not be less than 2 lakhs a year. The construo- 
tion of tho line was conuDeneed in 1879 and was pushed on with 
great rapidliy^ The lino was open for traffic as far os Kurseong m 
1880p and in 1881 it w'os carried as far as DarjeeHng, the steam 
tramway being then dignidod with the name of a railway and its 
designation changed to the Darjeeling-HimalayaiL Railway. 

The construction and mointenaneo of roads in the ddstriet are jtpiija 
matters of great difficulty ; in the interior^ owing to the moun¬ 
tainous nature of the countryT its heavy Tmnfall and its liability 
to landslips; and in the Tfuai^ owing to the groat floods whici 
swell tho streams and rivers debouching from the mountainfl. In 
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the hUlfl the soil is a micai?&Diia shale ea&ly eroded and liable to 
laadslipg, espeeiaUj where the forest eoTering hoe been destrojed 
and the rain ploughs through the exposed snrfaoe. The eoet 
of road oonstmction is extremely high, owing to the phyaieal 
festnies of the ooimtiy. The reeds have to be driven up hill 
and down dale^ often along the edge of steep precipices, 
where the lull side mnst be dog away, the rocks blamed, and the 
hill stroaiTis oontrolled. Expensive stone walla nte eonsequentlj 
nocofisaiyi breast walla being buHt above the road to prevent the 
bill side falling upon it, and revetments being built below to 
prevent it sinlritig. The rock-strewn streama whioh drain the 
mountain dopes are snotber eonree of danger. TrickUug runlets in 
the hot weal her, thf'j become swollen torrents in the rains; and 
training Walls have to be built far np the monntainto prevent them 
wasblng away the road. The effects of exoej>sive ralnMl have also 
to be guarded against, in order to prevent the mads being seoiiTod 
out*. For this reason^ they are geuarally built with an inward 
slope and with a drain against the hill-side, as otherwise the 
Bleep inclines would moke them mere watoT-cooises; and at 
inlervaU there are email ridgos of alone to divert the wafer 
into the drains. In some casesp the roads have beon built with 
an outward tlope, but in the opiaion of many engineera fhis it 
a miatakot m the water nishing over it is apt to eoour and 
undermine the hiU-eide below the road,. 

There are few roade with a gradient easy enough to allow' 
of cart trafEo, and the majority are bmilt with a gradient whith 
onlyadmitfi of the possago of pnuiea and pedestrians: in eome 
pieces, in fact, the gradient is so ftteep that ordinaiy metal ling 
will not rest, and iho roads have to be paved with rough stonedaba 
The^e, though troubbsome enough to walk upon, are the only 
means of keeping the road passable during the monsoon monlhe, 
and of preveniing them being soanrt d out by heavy rain. The 
roads have more uften than not to be laid out in eharp rig ssags 
or oitrved round the spurs of the mouidains and into the deep 
r a vinca and gorges ; and tho result ii that their length la oat 
of aU proportion to tho actual distanoo as the crow fiiefi, being 
oflen twice and aotnetmiea thrice as great. 

The bridges spnnnbg the numemus water-conrses, streams and 
rivera of the distriot faTmish materials for an intoresting lesson in 
the art of bridge building, voiying as they rio from the rimp-fl but 
ingenious bridges of cane and bamboo devieed by the hH] people to 
the more elaborate suapeurion bridges of Suropean science; One 
tjrpe of u stive bridge, wliich is fitfll found in places, is the 
which is built entirely with bombooe and canea out from the 
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neighbouring forert^ and ia reraarkpible for its lighttLS^s and 
extreme aimpliritj of rfructur?^ Tho following ia a deampfioii of 
a typical bridge of this Had, giiren by Sir Josopb Hooker:^ 

^*T^0 pn-rallel oaoea, on the aanie Iiori^otital planOi were 
stretched acrosa tho atreain j from them others hang in loops, and 
along the loops wens laid one or t^o bainboo sleToe for flooring ; 
eroFs pieces below tilie flooiingp hung from the two oppor cane®, 
which they thus swerved to keep apart. The traveller grasps 
one of the onnea in eithci hand^otid walks along the loose bam¬ 
boos laid on tlje Bwieging loops; the motion h great, and the 
rattling of iho loo^e dry barab JtJS 10 neither a musical sound nor 
one Oiil^clatod io inspire coaBdenoo ; (he whole i^traoEure Boeming 
aa if about to break iovm. With Ehoes it is not easy to walk ; 
and even with bane ffot it is often ditbcult, there being frequently 
but one bamboo, whioht if the featonidg is loose, tilts np^ ltja\iQg 
the pedestrian suspended over the torrent by the alendar canes. 
When properly cuid strongly mndo wdib good fastenings, and 
a floor of bamboos laid tranfiversely, th^ bridges aiPe oaay to 
cross. Iho canes are proenred fr^>in a spoeice of ; 

they are as thick as the Pnger, and 20 or 30 jarda long, 
knotted together, and the other, pieces nm faBtened to theitL by 
strips of the same pknt. A Lopdm, oarrying 140ponudflon 
his baek, crosses witliout hesitation, slowly but stoadilyi and 
with perfect oonfidenee/* 

The piers for bridges of this kind consist of I roes ox rocks on 
either bank, orol etxong pile? propped with great stonee or boulders, 
Sometimes, vrhere Iho spun ia enmlh a truss eonsistiag of bam¬ 
boos is placed on eaeh sida of the bridgo^ these trusses forming 
huge loops &f retching frum one bank to ihe other. 

Another bridge of an indigenous partem is the log bridge bmlt 
on the cantifever principle. Huge logs project upwards from 
either bank, where they are kept Sn pea. don by heavy rocks piled 
over them, other logs are lashed over tho first, and each snocassive 
layer overlaps the other until the projecting beams come close to 
one another A sniall platform is then laid over the small space 
dividing theni, and the bridge ia complete. 

These native bridges have now been largely supplanted by the 
mom substanriul and durable bridges of the PnbUe Works 
Departmeutv If the span is under luO feet, Howe Uusa or girder 
bridges are built, and for longer spnns Euspensioi] bridges aro built. 
The latter hs VO the advant age of aoi boing defitfoyed by tho heavy 
rainfall and groat humidity wh:oh rot wood, bamboo and cane ; 
they aro not no liable to bo swept away by floods ; and they are 
cheaper than stono or iron gkder bridges. It is, indeed, impoaelble 
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to ponstract the latter oTer the larger rivefrSj becauB# piers 
eannot be sunt in the rqckj bwla down whicL the water sireepa 
wiLii tho rapidity of a torrmt. Besides thiss, it is easy and 
cheaper to hmig long cables ap and Aovm the hill-sides^ and they 
can be carried roimd oomors which a largo girder c?ould not pafifl- 
A typical exaioplo of tho BuspoUBion bridge now becoming 
coinmDii in the dlsfriot is tliat over the Tisla on tho way to 
Kalimpong^ wMeh has a span of 30L) feet between abutments 
and is swung 2U feet ubovo flood larel, 

ConrBy. Strottg buUoolc calls oqtial to Tory rough work ply along 
the few roarls whore the gradient is not too frercre for wheeled 
traffic^ but these roads pxe few in number, and tho Tnujority are 
paths too uarfOw and steep for any cjirta, Paok-ponlea or human 
carriers are eousoiloently most generally used for tran&portp 
The coolies are capuhla of great feats of endurauoo. It is not 
mteouiuiou for a tea^^gurdea oooly to carry a tea chest w'eigbiug 
110 to 130 lbs. for a dhtsuee of o or 6 miles up an asoont 
of 2^500 In 3,500 feet ; and others again^ who bring in mer- 
chaudise from tLe frontier States, potfomi long journeyii of 
many days dtiration, carrying heavy loaile^ 150 to 200 lha, 
in weighs, along high n%e6^ up and down steep moun- 
taius, and through hot Talleys varying many thousand feot ia 
elovaiion. In Darjeelmg itself the commotioeit oonTeyanqes for 
those who do not ride are tbo luxurious rickshaw and the hill 
dandy* The latter is a Long cotbu-liko reeliuing chair with one 
end resting on the shoulder of a beareri and the ether slung 
aemss a pole which rests on the i-houlderH of two men 

behind. For long Journeys four men are ueecEsary, end then the 
dandy is supported on polea both before and behind. 

Fais- The most important road in the district is the cart road wund- 

itoiPff. thiougb the hills from £^iligur! to Darjoeling. This roodg 

Xba which is nearly 49 miles long, with an average breadth of 25 
n^^'wihig feet and a ruling grodienl of 1 in 31, is one ol tlie best mountain 
rDEd* Toada in India. Aa already stated, it was begun in 1801, in 
order to replaeo ihe old Military Itoad built by Lcjrd Napier of 
Magdola, which was too narroTT and ateep for carta. By the year 
1S65 the upptr seetion from Darjeeling to Knrfeong^ a length ol 
19^ miles oontaining 300 bridges, had been complct^, etacofit 
of 5i lakhs, and wsa open for traOio; bat tho lower fioetion from 
Kitrecorg to Panthlhari and the ruad from that ploco to Siiigur!, 
which waa to link up the cart toad wdtk the Gaiige$-Darjeeling 
T(^, Were not ctimpitted till many' years afterwards* UnexptoCed 
difhcnltiefi ooenrrod- Tho Bhutan war divw off many of the 
lahoureiB and tho cairioge le^uired to bring up stores aad 
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mat«riab, eiokness brolse out amosg tho coolies in the lowerTallejs^ 
and at the lower leTtle progress waa interf^ratl with hj malaria 
and the annojauoo caused by awarms of in£eot&« In the Taraij 
where I lie virgin forest bad to he ale&ied^ there wa^ tlio greatest 
difficulty in getting any labourers to work at all, and when even* 
tuallj they were secured, they could only be mduoed to stay Ij 
the energy and example of the Engliie&r in charge^ who pitohed 
his tent ou the eilge ot the fore&t and hourly eneouraged the 
work men by Hs prceruco and dvterinmDtion^ In the hills italooked- 
for engineering dilHinrltie? obstructed the work. The gtouud 
wae rocky and preoipiteuB, the atnouni of blasting w'Jia far greater 
than hfld ever been anticipated, and at times the supply of gun¬ 
powder ran onf. The difficulty of iho work will be snlSciently 
illnstrat^d by the foot that nt a dhtanoe of about 3 miles below 
Kurseong a cutting bad to be made in the face of a stupendous 
crag, a solid mass of rock about 500 feet in height and of the 
sftmo breadth I thot from Paukhablri to Kur^oong over 300 
bridges were required^ and th^t a section of only t> miki from the 
latter place i>ost 2^ lakh a of rupees. By LStiO the %vhoLo road had 
been completed^ and conimunieatien with the plains had been 
efilablbhed. 

This magnificent taountiiiTi road Mcends fn»m the foot of the 
hills as far as BarjeLiing, adit^tauco of nearly 49 miles, with an 
easy gradient thronghout and wilhout a single fall ; i^nd it is not 
too much to Bay that it is one of the finest monumenis in the 
Province of the enginet-ring skill of the Fublio Works JJepartmentK 
It is in charge of that Department, but its maintenance and ontiuaL 
TOpairi are entrustetl to the Railway Company^ which is 
reiunnerated for the w'ork done by it by a commission of 15 per 
cent^ on the amount expended. 

Next in impL rtunoe coniea the i Lta YnUej road, which is the'^^** 
highway for travellers and menhauts going to Sikkiui and Tibet. 

It passes along tho bank of the Tistai for a distance of 34 miles, 
from Sirok to Rungpo on the borders of iSihkim, and iaoxobcding- 
ly pidureeque, lunning beneath steep high bonks wooded to the 
wateredge with the Tfsta rnshing down below over its root- 
strewnhed. This river, with its rapid stream often feW'oUcn by 
floods, ia however a great EMuroe of danger^ os it is continnaily 
cutting away its bank and nnJeTscoining ihe road; and it has 
aoocrdingly boon decided lo a Ian do a the ptesi^nt alignment, and 
to construct a hfgh-level road 300 to 40 (J feet above it. The new 
rood is now' being built at a o^Bt of 5 lakhs, and is expected, to be 
ready at the end of 1908^ The present roed is niainlained by the 
Publio Works Department from Sivokto Tista Bridge fi7i iniles) ^ 
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and from the Tlsta Bridge to Btmgpo it ia kept up by the Bikkirn 
State. 

Radi to Bouthem extremity of this road there is an exiedeion 

tbf Tut«. leading fraiu Shok to J^illgurf^ a dietaiiee of i 2 mika; and nt the 
Tieta bri-Jge 1% «ti iruportaut junction where tlie roada to Daijeol- 
bg nnd Kalimpong meet it. The lati er brauchee off to KiJimpong^ 
monutiDg cTor 3,000 fwt in 8 miles, the mil tig gradient (I in 15) 
leiegao serere that oart^ ere unable to take a hf‘nTier load than 8 
maunds up it * but there ia him a tnuk used by pedestrians which 
LA 4 mUes shorter and priiporiiomately Hteep^'r^ Thie rond is 
continued to Pedoug and then paeiBefl into Sikliim end over the 
Jelepda pa^a into Tibet. 

01 the two rea-lfi from Darjeeling te the Tiata bridge^ the best 
ie that mnning along the Takdah ridge from Ohom, whieb is 17 
milee long and aiuka from an elevation of orar 7,0Df> feet to 700 
feet above Eoa-levcL For the lirat three miles it winds through 
ibo great liangnnin forest and is fairly level, but then it dips down 
rapidly till the 6th mile, after wbieh it fences le he a broad cart 
road and is only passable by catlte+ pomes and foot-pas^engari. 
It desicende by sharp rig-zage through aome magnificent foneirt 
Bcenory to Tashek (3,300 feet), where a beautiful %iew of the meet¬ 
ing of the Tkta and Itauglt can be seen. At this point the woods 
are auececiied bj tea eultivotion, hat after a ehort diAtouce it 
again passes into semi^tropiool forests, which ooutinuo tlU the 
Tleta is reaohei The other read from Darjeeling is uumetidled, 
and has been broken by Uucklipa. It descends rapidly past 
Lebong to tlio dAk bungalow at Bodamtam, 4,003 feet below 
and 3 milos distant from Darjeeling, vrhere there is a jjiagnifloent 
view of Ihe Great Kauglt 2,UU0 feet below. The road then dips 
rapidly down tmtU the Eungit is reached, after which it branches 
off to the right along its souLbem bemk os far oa the junction 
with the Tifitu; it then foUow's the course of the latter river till 
the Tisia bridge is reached. 

Thu Nfpai Another important road is that leading from Gbnm to Simirxa- 
JwtiFT hoeti on the north-west. This is a good cart road* 10 miles long, 
leading along the Ghum range throngh the dense forest clothing 
its southern slopes. It poFscs through Bnkiapokhri (7 milee from 
Ghmn) and 3 nnlea further on terminates at Simina-baetl on the 
Nopal frontier. Here it gives place te a mountain tracks passable 
only by ponies and pedc^iiiane, which leads over the high ridges 
and deep volloja along the frontier a& for as Fhalut and Chiabh^* 
jan, 40 noiles to the north of SimanabasH. 
oubw Other important roods are those from Kuiwcng to Matighori 
tmdu Fankhabin (ILJ miles), from Tirihwa to B^hdogri 
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(6 miles), mid. from N«kfi*lbSii to G'aridhim (11 mllea} ; 
and in Ui6 oost of the district froiu Uikyisnm fia Mimglas and 
Q'Onibatli&n to Jangi Qnard (26 milea). 

The mcdntenjinoe and oonstmction of the roods ate ooiried 
out by aeterol agencica. The most important roads aro in charge ^s**'*^* 
of the Public Works Department; they aggregate 336 milee, 
which 173 miles ore metalled and 163 miles are immetalled, and 
ore mamtained at on annual cost of lakh. Besidee these, 49 
district roads, with a total length of 297 nules, and 6 village 
roada with a length of 10 miles^ ore kept up by the District Hoad 
Committee, at an average annual expenditure of Bs. 4S-8 per 
mile, from the District Road Fund derired from the road cess. 

There ace two branch road funds subordinate to the Distriet (toad 
Fond, eact administered by Conmiittees, wbieb receive aUatments of 
money for the roads maintained by them. That at Kurseong is 
responsible for the roada in the lower hills, and the Tnrai Hoad 
Fund ('ommittee for those in the SiliguHt^na; while the Districft 
Uoad Cess Comnntee is in choigo of the roads in the hi Hn to the 
east of the 1 Ista, I’he Cowmitteo has no engineering staff under 
it, and in the hills the oonstractlon and repair of bU the roads 
is entrusted to the planters,'—^an arrangement which makes for 
efficiency and economy, os the planters, who are vitally interested 
in the proper maintenonoe of the roads in the neighbourhood oi 
their tea gardens, are careful to see that tbey are kept in proper 
order and that the laboitreis whom they employ to repair them 
do their work satisfactorily and give good value for 4.0 wages 
they receive. In the Tarai, where the number of tea gardens is 
fewer, on ovoiseer is employed ; bat here too the repairs of most 
of the roods are esecuted by the managers of tea gardens, though 
the work is also occasionally dona by contract. Both in the hiUs 
and the I’arai the more important bridges under the Committee 
ore lepmrod by the Public Worts Department at the cost of the 
Rond Fund, 

In tho tea gardens themselves the roads are kept up by the 
lea estates concerned, end in the reserved forests, which occupy 
over one-third of the totfil area of the district, they are main¬ 
tained by the Forest Department. To the east of the Tista in the 
ICilimpong Government estate, all the roads outside the forests 
and tea gardens are kept up by the free labour of the ryots, By 
customary obligation each adult member of a oultivTitor'a house¬ 
hold has to supply two days’ labour, without pajment^ on tho 
roads in or near the blook in which he has hjs cuitlvatioa; and 
the mantlal ot headman of the Mock is respouBible for keeping them 
in proper order. Altogether 168 miles of roads ere kept up by the 
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free Intotir of the villogeraT and the eyotem ’^oris well* It is 
dieap fljid+ if properly superrised, elS.cieiit; and it ie preferred by 
the ryotfl to any inereoae in their rent* 
b^wats. With the e£eeptiot:i of a fow mile^ of the Eastern Beiigal 
State Bail way eonth of the terminiiB at Sliigurij the only milway 
in the district is the Daijeeling-IIimfJayftn Railwajt ^hlch has 
been laid out along the Darjeeling Cart Road. Starting from 
SLiiguri (390 feet above eeadevel) it ends at Daijoelmg, where 
the station is situated at an ele%"fltion of 6,813 feet, and it has a 
total length of 61 miles* For the first 7i miles, as far as SokaA^ 
the line rtins over a gently sloping plainp and the gradient is only 
1 in 281 ; but after that station is past, it begins to climb the foot 
hillftj and, as it ascends the slopes of the Himalayas, the gradiemt 
is far steeper. The highest point on the line is Ghnra (7*407 
feet}, and after that station it descends for some 4 miles to liar- 
jeding with on average gradient of i m 3l|- feet. The average 
gradient from Buknit is about 1 in 29, but there are many parte 
steeper for short lengths, such as I in 26, and, for a abort dis¬ 
tance between Ghnrri and Darjoeling, 1 in 23, Jn places, the 
difficulties of tlm ascent are overcome by a few simple though 
ingonious eagineeriiig devices, such as loops, Avhere the line 
mounts on long spirals, and reveisaa orzig-sags^ by which the 
train U shunted up gradually ascending inclines. As a rule, 
however^ the line motely foUowa the cart though here and 
there it leaves it when a shorter and easier alignment hm boon 
found practicable* The gauge is only 2 foet wdde, and the engines 
are small but jxjwetful* weighing 14 tons and being capable of 
taking a train of 50 tons op an incline of I in 25* The cairiagee 
sjo trollies open on ather side^ or miniature olosed carringes, 
email, norrow, and low-roofed, both being slnng very olose to tho 
ground with wheels only 19^ inchos in diameter. 

To the ordinary traveller tlua railway, winding iu and out 
among the mountain-^, below great crags and over deep pre¬ 
cipices* appears a wonderful piece of engineering work, and 
it has frequently bean dt-acribed as such. This, Lowover* appears 
to be an e^aggemted estimate, as the road on whioh it waa 
constructed was ready-mada ; and for the most part* it was only 
neoessury to lay the rails along it. It is true that skill waa 
required in Eoeing that tho curves and radii were suiiablo and not 
too eharp, but no tunnoUing hod to be done, and the main 
diffieultioa bad been already overoome by the engineering still 
of the Public Works Deportment, which made the cart road 
taany years before* The railway, moreover, eannot oompaie for 
epeod, comfort and cheapness with mountaiu railways in other 
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parta of tbo worlds though it was no doubt n oreditablo nchiaiV^* 
meat in the dajs when it was built. 

It must however be remembered that the oonHtruotioa of moun¬ 
tain railways was more or less of an innovation in India at that 
time, and cheapneais of oonstruotion and the safety of the line wore 
matters of the first coiisideratioo. These essentials were secured 
by utitigiTag the exiating roadj though the speed of tranait is 
necessarily less than if a shorter aUgnment with expeasive bridg¬ 
ing and tunnelling had been adopted. 

Great credit, moreover^ ia due to the railu-ay staff for 
the oontmued safety of the line, whii-h la liable to be 
breaeheil by torreuta and landslips, laid out as it is on mountain 
slopes composed of friable aliale, easily eroded by the streams 
pouring down their sid^ and apt to Grumble away and 
hurl down huge bouldera. The portion of the line posaing by 
the water course known as Pagla Ihora or the mad torrent” ia a 
typical example oi the difficultica ’which have to be encountered in 
maintaining the stability of the line and in keeping up through 
traElio. This iorrcat is aituated near Tindhiiia, half way between 
Darjeeling and Siliguri, on the outer flanks of the Mahaldiram 
range, against which the monsoon current strikes with full foroe^ 
It is the chief outlet of the rainfall of this ranges and the result 
is that, after heavy rain, it becomes a furious torrent, bri aging 
down huge rooks and masses of earth. The traces of its destine-^ 
tive ’Work can bo seen in tier after tier of old roads and revetments 
below ; and it is the perennial tftak of the railway engineers to 
endeavour to control it and ensure the safety of the line. Tliia 
they do by biiilding training works Far up the hill ; by construct¬ 
ing revetment walls below the road, in order to prevent it 
sinking, and toe ’avails above it to keep the hiU-sIde from clipping 
do’wn, and, when these meaaurea prove insufficient and the rood, 
collapses with the sinking hill, by oonstnicting a new rood on a 
higher leveU Here, as in other parts of the hills, the engineers 
0 X 0 $iioce5sful in their task ; and the traflic along the line is 
rarely intcimpted, except when there is a groat catastrophe, such 
as that caused by the cyclocio in September 189^, ’U'hen long 
stretchoe of the railway were oompletely destroyed by stupendous 
landslips. The difficulty and ooetlinessof keeping tho line in 
repair is one of the eames of the high rates prc’vuiling on the 
rftii’way; but this ia not tbe only cause, and tlie abeeuce 
of competition is the chief reason why tho railway U so expensive, 
Tho dividends paid are extraordinarily good, and the result is that, 
though the railway has been lately instrumental in developing 
the reaouices of the difltrbt, it may reasonably be contended 
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that tha high rates charged for transport hare to soma e^teat 
hiDderod its further growth, 

Thera aro flltegether 30S miles of postal oominuiiicatioii and 
‘33 pest offices in the distriot. No dstoiied reicord eiistB of the 
namber of postal artidee deliTered annually, hut from on enii- 
meratioii in August 1005 and February 190G it appears 
that on the UTenige, 5,650 articles of all closees, such oa letteia, 
poet-oards, newapapera aud parcels, ore delivered doily in the 
district. The value of monej-ordora issued in the year 19C5-06 
was [is. 16,45,000 and of those paid Rs. lO,83,SOO; while the 
total amount of savings bank depoetts was Us. 1,14,700. There 
are also 14 telegraph offioes from which over 65,000 messagw 
were issued iu 1005-06 j these offices are situated at Darjiling, 
B&ghdogra, Ghuin, Jalapah4r, Kalimpong, Kuiseong, Lebeng, 
NAgri Spur, Noksalbfiri, FAnigWtA, PankhibAii, Uangli UongUot, 
Siljgttn and Son&da. 

There are cUJc bungalows at Kuneaug, Paukh&bAii and Sill- 
gurl; and bungalows at the foUoT ring places ore available for the 
accommodation of travellers who have ebtoiued passes authonzing 
them to ooottpy them ;— 
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Bftdamfcam 

Jorpoklin 

KAllihonl 

Kilimpong ... 

Mirit 

Paahok 

Pedong ^ a • 

Plxaliifc 
RaDgaran 
Rayieng 

Sandakphu 

Senclial 

Tanglu 

Tiatfl Bridge ... 


n 

32 (fid Tlsta Bridge) 
28 (f/d the Uongit) 
32 Pashok) 

26 

18* 

43 

50 

n 

25 

37 

6 

23 

19 (vid the Usngit} 

22 {eCA Poahok) 


2,500 

7,400 

550 

j 4,000 

5,000 

3,300 

4,760 

11,811 

6,700 

625 

11,929 

8,000 

10,074 

j 710 
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CHAPTEU XII. 

LAND l{EVE?iUE ADMINISTEATION 

Iji gilding on aiM>otmt of the land rovenuts odmiiilatTRtion of 
Darjeeling, it will be 0011701110111 to deal Beporatoly with tho four 
traots into whioh tbo di^triet may bo diWdod, the GhoTom- 
ment eota±e$ in tto liilU^ tluifio in the Tarai^ the strip uf land 
lying to the north-west of the Little Itangitj and the land granted 
for the ctiltiration of tea, Sosidee Ihese four ti^toie, howoTer^ 
there are reserved foieste occupjing od area of 415 iqnare 
miles, and lands reseired for cinchona oultivalion, which eittond 
over 59 square miles. 

The Kalimi>ong Govemmetit estate, inelnding the Govern- Kalih. 
ment reserved forests and tho few tea plantations interspersed in 
it, comprises an area of 401 square milea to the east of the Tista, msitt 
where it is bounded on the north by Sikkim and Bhutan, on the 
south by the distiiet of Jolpoigtirl, and on the east by Bhutan. 

The reserved forests Jn thLs area comprise oover 2(M) square milea 
and the tea gardens 10 square milea, and the acttLal area occupied 
by the tract managed diieet by 6 ov eminent os a Govenunent estate 
is 178 square milea^ This tract was taken from Bhutan after the 
war of ISM, at the conclusion of which it was formed into a suh- 
divifiion called IMingkoL It was then plained under the Deputy 
Commisaloner of the Western Duirs, but was transferred to the 
Darjeeling dietriot iu 1806. When Srat annexed, the population 
consisted almost entirely of Bhotiss, who paid a polLtax in lieu of 
land revenae. The amount of this Ux w'os Bs, 640 lu 1885, 
which flum was oolleotod by ffuindak or village headmen, who seem 
to have held a similar position under tho Bhut^ Government. 

By the year 18S2 Ihe revenne from this poll-tax had mcreoied to 
Rip 11,8^)0, owing to the influx of new ssttlere, partionlarly to 
the north-west of the TUta, Billq Mu}iung and Boshet voUeyik 
Cultivation was more settled, the old inhabitants hod become 
familisiiied with the use of tho plough and other agricultural 
implements introdnoed by the Nepalese, and there was consequently 
a great advance in the general prosperity of the people^ This 
po^on of the estate was accordingly surveyed and settled in 1882, 
the ryots’ holdings wore measured, rent rates were fixed for the 
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diflerenl "bloetfl, and p^Uo^ oontammg a flfatameiife of their righte 
were issned to the ryotfl. This settlement; waa made for 10 yeare^ 
and on ite expiry another eattlement for the same term of joEtra 
was carried out. 

The Itist Bettloment^ whieh is also to run for 10 years, 
was effected between 1901 and 190S, and wee extended to the old 
unaurveyed traot in T^hioh the poll-tax eontinned to be levied. 
That system was in loany ways suited to a primitive people 
inhabiting an nndeveloped tract. Under it an active cultivatoT 
could oeonpy a large area without having hts tax increased, 
but as the traot developed it was felt to bo no longer snitable. 
It WBJS found that in one part near Labns where the land ie the 
worst in the estate^ being cold, stony and sleep, about one-tbird of 
the cultivatera hod left the place owing to the heavinoiss with which 
the tax pressed npcoi them. Moreover, as the hiUmen are very 
prone to wander and move f tom pi ace to place, the eyatem, thougli 
lempoiiirLly advantageous to them, wji&vGty waatefid j and it was 
the object of Government to remove from the cultiyators all 
posable temptatioixe to roam, and to encourage them to settle 
permoneiitly. It was, owordiagly, decided that in the imsnrveyed 
tmot the old polbtoXp nnder which the penj^aatry could to n large 
extent change Iheir ctiltiyaiioD^ should he replaced by a land 
'setUemeut like that already infroduocd in the surveyed tract, 
under which the rant entitled the tenonta only to certain fixed 
picM of land. At the aanie time, the old rates of rent, which 
were nniform throughout each block, but which varied from 
block to block according to fertility and nc<!csaibility\ were 
replaced, by a more elaborate and oquitable olassificAtion of the 
lands 'rtdthio each block. Thg result of this settlement wws to 
inareoee thg rent-roll, exeluding the KaUmpong bazar, to 
Es. 31,600 or 45 per rient. more than ten years previously, 

G^ovemment k the direct proprietor of the aetata. There are 
no private landlords or tenure-holders, and there is no one 
between Government and the ryot, who is, la most cases, ihe 
tiller of the eoil. For purpoecs of administration, the estato k 
divided into 48 blocks, each of which is under the cbflrgft of a 
headman or muitdaL Tlio latter is subordinate to the A! a eager, 
who again is under the conlrol of ihe Deputy Commissioner. 

The Hmnrfuf ift the direct represoutnfive oE Governraent on the 
estate. It k his duty to collect the rent due from the rj'ots in 
his block and romifc it to the numager, to i^eport all tiunsferB of 
laniii, to inform the police of any crimes which may occur, to see 
that the Tondfl ia his block ars properly mamtainod, to supervise 
the corLstru^on of any new roods that may bo required, to eueuro 
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that the ryot, pro^de laloar md supply ptovidouB iorOoTem. 

meni purpoaes, and generally to not es an intormoijiaiy between 

ud the public ^ 000 , the settlement of now land, the protection of 
trees, tha mamtenanco of fiurrey and boundfljy marks ond tho 
jare of granng grounds and waate-landa io general. In rflSn 

.1j k -'"“"I,™™ ‘ great of 

Sg! *J- \ allowed free pennite for grazing 

STnlh-tJh*' hood of the commmxi^eS 

m^e 1L" matterfs;^ “ 

; inhentojict,, which are settled hy caste 

Zd £nijV 1 ^‘5 in settling questions of felling traea 

ftan^ ? Which SO Vitally affect the intereT^ofZ 
n^fiT, renders him a man of considprable importunoe, 

NenI? ^0 ^ttte are composed of Lepchia. Bhotiis and R„i* 

epahs, the thriM hill races for whom all the agricultural land haa 
been re^n-^ The rant of their heldinge is fixfd for ??ye^ ^ 

pajg their property may he soM'up 
naif ^ holdings, or transfer any 

as it i« ^ Comnuaajoaer—f^mofit important condition 

huvir.^ f the enteTirising Nepali hom 

hujnng oat the I.opcha, the rich calUrator £i5n seoLng^Sm W 

aofna? “^Shhoars, and the money-lender from ousting the 

to provide cooL^ and preHsions, when they ara raqoW^v 

IS hound to give two days* labour free of charge for the maiX’ 
ance of tha reads ^ the estate. Any iSingemS ^ 

Muitiona renders the lyot liable to have his^ c^Jn^ 

M».*. In oil™, Ub te™»t l.(. B.111, Lrei W 1W ‘ 

.7?L:s:i;'.fi "‘tr-" T ^ 
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bolding iMd in the rent-free grants of the tuandalt, monasteries 
ftud hermitnj^a, 

In addiHon to these differenl kinda of aiil>"teasiiDi<?#p hare ate 
two kinds of mortgagee. The first m kaownf aa mamka^d, and b 
a moitgage, bj whioh the mortgagee is given possession of 
the land for a fixed term of years^ on eondition that at its expiry 
the land reverts to the mortgager. Under this mortgage^ both 
principal and interest sre lic^iiidated^ and •it thus differs the 
mortgage known as i/ydr^ in which only the interest h paid off by 
letting the mortgagee retain poseoBsion of Ihe lani 

The ofher Goveromcnt estates in the LiIU are sitaated to the 
woat of the Tista in the tract annexed from Siikim in 1850. They 
oomprifle 15*000 acres and extond from Mirik in tho Balasan valley, 
close to the Nopal frontier^ as far as Lopebu arid Mangwa in the 
Uangft and Tiata valleya There are altogether 14 villages, viz., 
Takdah, which is diA^idad into two blook&p Bidur Singh’s and 
P^ehada a Takdih^ t^pohn, Barbaili and BiahJ-hat^, all situiLtod 
within 4 or 5 miles from Dfkijeeling ; J Tnmsong near Bloomfield ] 
Poomong, ntimlingding and Maagwft, 2 miles distant from 
Hangli Rangliot; Pnlongdong, Pagriangdrmg and Pormngiri at 
lie same dbtanco from Sntii-pofclm; Dh/iJ[i neer Xigri j and 
Mint, which, m nbeady monttoTred, le close to the Nop4l boutidaiy* 
These estates are iindor the oharge of the miinager of the Eilioi- 
pong Gtovemment eetate, and the system of admioiatratioii throiigh 
mandt7k and the terns under wbioh the ryots hold their kntU ore 
Bi^ar to those in vogtie in that estate* The fast settlement was 
effected in 18^94. and expires in the enrrent year (1906-07), 

The Taiai Is the tract lying at tbe*foot of tho hills, which is 
boEmded on tho north by "tho mountems, on tho south by the Purnoa 
distnot. on the OMt by Jalpaignrlp and on the west by the State of 
Nepal. It has a length from north to south of 18 miles, and a * 
breath from east to west of 16 mdos; excluding the area covered 
by foreatj it contains a total area oE 330 square miles* Thia tract 
Tn>3 acquiiod hy ooaqiwEt from Sltkim m 1850. After the 
BDnexation, if t™ at first decided bj GoTernmeat that the southern 
po^on of the trsict should bo placed under tbo Collector qf Pumoa. 
and tho northern portion attached to Darjocling. But, apparently 
^ ctHBequeaee of the ostreme dMike shown hy the iuhahitaab of 
the wuthern Tami to the tmusfeT to Pontee, GoTernrnent deeidod 
m the same year to attach fho whole tract to Darjoelmg. Before 
this was done, however, a Bettlement of the land reTenue for 
' y^TB ^ ftd boen effected by tho Collector of Pumoa with the 
Kajbami and Musslmio lulijibitautfi of the lower 'Earui. ileati- 
®t r* Camphell, tho Supenuteudeut of DiurjeeUng, had mad a a 
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•K™, tl,c „™u, ‘1» «"«•«- 

L‘^s^^^Kt= .'s r" r? - 

tr=« ""Tbt r™ " = 

Tbo re venue rflifled fmm (.^ HH a taxon miiiiojauRi 
ooIJerted bj Bengali offiiw ^bese Muroes was 

eerfftiu eivil and criminal wwerT^ ^eiwcwcd 

;w^.or bdde.";Tr^r;:roVs 

for 10 ft of fbifl tract was first regularly seUlsd 

was Tx 

ftetiJemoot waa made for Ifl tto. ^ a j.i ■ j ^hen a freah 

■d».iU.r period wo. p.i, ^ lS?r it.'^ tb.rf BettlOMent te . 

citenHedto 1895, Bealdea Hm ft*« \l ^ being subsequently 

^ore granted in thenar? ™ 

oolrivoso. .odor We, W^oL.“X"'^L'L,5‘* 

the nqltiroSon of ordiooiy orop>”£*»Hlol!l°'t5"'*° 

yem from 18&r, while r^!!! / ^ ^ 

for another term of 30 yeara, ^ grants was renewed 

uodteoriJojoSSr; ir"?«'“"■ 

or load f„ »oio.Uioa«r itl riJhwt^ P*"t> 

heritable and tranfiferablo ««? * eights of both these olnsapfl am 

• leoflos, which have been eronter'^ go^med by the terms of their 

of the period for theT™ 

the lessees rmd grant^^r^h ^ be resettled with 

Goremment. ^ “ "**^7 be detenmned by 

—"to? to th. 

{rtd^tVfrs), Thoto^r ■ “'^'^'‘bonreia paid in hind 

there is a ooi^ronSw-S“ “li 

who hold them, tfcmfai *bose 

pniohaeed the holdings asVsne'^ari 

k2 
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thft oiigiiifkl reclaimer of the so^ and holding at an easy rent. 
Unlottnnatoljv howerer^ the unfetterod tight of tniTSfifer has been 
a fatal g^ft to tho ignorant Tarai cnltiiratorj and the roaidt ifi 
that in n very great nntiiber of cases he fEilien into the hands 

of the nianeydender Eind has lost hia hQldiiig+ In over 40 per 
p eenl of the Jot a the raonej-lender is the real proprietor^ and he 
is a mere ananitantt letting ont«the holding to others* 

The tMkoftdn are lessees holding land on a cash rent imme- 
djately noder the jotddir. iTiey have no right of occupaney or of 
transfer "by sale or gif L They are someliitioe aa rich as the ordinary 
Jdtddr$^ rnonr of them holding some land under ono teoiire* and 
scmio under emother; but a large otunber, on the other hnud^ are 
very poor and dependent The average size of their holdings is 
9'6 acres. IjOwct down in the si^alo of siib-infeiidfltion ore the 
who hold their land under the thlkdifort and are mere 
tenants-at'will, the a'^'oraga ^e of the holding being 2"70 acres. 

At the hottom of the scale come the adkidn or ptojdt^ I'heso 
are mlher hihoar^rs paid in kind than tenants j they receivff from 
their principal not only ihe use el the land, hut the seed, the use 
of ploughs, and often food on aorenntt giriag him io ratiim h.ilf 
the produce. The ofiier half they retain, and hence they are 
called ddkidrA or htilf-men. They form a dislinot social olosa, 

* heing composed of men without capital^ and often without skilly 
under the direction of a superior ; hut some of the actual tenants 
are in a porilioa only a little less depciLdcut, "being iimuigratita or 
promoted without capital oF'Citdit, and quite unable to 

stand alone. 

Choc T'he tract known as Hhehu Likma's grant oomprioes an area of 
Gu»t^ 49 square miles in the north-west of the district hetweon the Nepal 
and Sikkim bonndariea and the Ldttlo Itangit river. It lorms 
part of the tract, measuring 116 square miles, which was 
onncsied in 1850 in consoqucuoe of the treatment received hy Dr* 
Campbell and Sir J osoph Hooker at the hands of the Blirmi of 
Sikkim» After the annex liion, Cbebu Lilma received a lease of 
the whole tract for the term of 3 yeara at nn annual reuto] of 
Es. 20^ In recognition of the serviocs he hud tendered during th n 
trouhles with Sikkim, Ihis lease was istihBcqnently renew^ed, and 
in 1862 Chohn Lanm asked thatf in consideration of his servicea^ 
the land held by him shfUiH be granted in fee-simple Or in per- 
^tnity at a noraiaoj rent, (toverament acceded to his request 
y making n grant of tho land to him and his boirs for ever, in 
proprietary right, subjori to the payment of laud revenue to 
bevornment oi Es. 500 during H. lifetime and of Ka 1,000 
after his death. Subeequontly, on his death, this baot was leased 
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J^r^i ^ ^ingahla rango and covoriBg 66 s^imie JuIpb, 
ttnrtif ? ^ ”^^^Jj«'partinenit: and the remaindef has been 

pomtoned amon,^ the deecendanU of Chebn Lima. The largest 
per ion, contaj^mg 31 square *nilPB. which ia known na the 

D^in^ Ta i ^ 'laughters of Reohuh 

D.Win. and Lea gently 1>^ pW^in the charge of the Court 

AnotJn* ^ financial emloirassinf nt of the proprietora. 

fram lU i ’r^ fiaa lately succeeded to the property on iU release 

' T I fiu area being only 2^ aqmiro miles is held 

l^ylone Sonam Sring, the adopted so^ of TendS Polg^ ! 

and ttevrvtr^^' F™anontly,^o(tied estates in the district; 
tho dem^H Ifs. 1,000 per annum, 

to their ama^^^Tt, ' the three estates in proportiem 

Sultry oimo'unSnoua 

They oontnin v, ' sootteroil on thfl*Bpura and ridges. 

oediSX'^ltu'in'lli°fs35’ •"“' miginallj Tax aap 

ft. Sibrn ».„ isjjo I j|P ^ 

Pank&i™ln!^° “lain froalW to Ihe foot ot Uio kills boloJ 
from 5 t^‘’ imgnlar stnp of had about 24 milea bug and 

Btrios of kill Unrl**^ ^'^ -d-* Square miles, imd oonaist* of two 
»T,H^sr/ ^ the old hill territory 

the east^f S t!f > froatier, and tho other lying to 

1 wCf ^mtory and extending to tho Tista. ^ 

of \artd f Art district there is a bewMeHiig: v^ety 

little dimmd ftppears to have beea but 

were -PpHcatbus which were made 

ISadolsron . J ^“pannlEodeat at his disSEotion, kutin 

w to tkoTLT^' '« '“'1 wdtog si(« 

llod Thl f of • «t »t role, for Iko giiot of 

m^; o!^ I”*"; 't' iM-fflio-s of any oraot 

GoTemmeET'^batlh^l^* sliould bo kiadiiig on 

uoreniment, bnl tkal, in fntora, Innd diould bo siren rnlr as 

follow. :-(l) Ia.d.nl,«i,„i^ii„gl,^,j,„^ for wWol.;^ 
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a apaw of 2W yniiM bread, on dtber side of the principal 
road from Kuraeong to Borjoolmg, tt'iaa specially roserTed; (3J 
cleared spaces of undefined bukj, to bo reseired for bozoia, at 
PankbaUri, Kurscong, Miilmldiram and Darjeeling ; and (3) 
land not required for either of the above purposes, but available 
for fimning Leasee. 

The building leos^ socord^pg to the original rulos^ were to 
be in peq>ettiityi subject to a rout ol He, 50 for a full location, 
which was ordinarily to be 100 yardfl square, but thU limitation' 
Was disKgarded from the firatp The Court of Direetoifi modifiod 
theee terms by Hnuting the period of lease to 09 years j hut before 
their ordars were received, 6b fuU locations and 10 half locations 
bad been allotted in perpetuity* filter the receipt of those 
oideis, 76 full locaiious^ 45 half locations, and 24 quarter loca¬ 
tions were granted for terms ol id9 jcftrs. The holders of theae 
location leasee were allowed the option, under the riilea of 1359, 
of conunuting them into fee-simple, at tho^rate of 20 yeara^ 
purchase of their annual rent; and a large number of locations 
were commuted under those rules, 

Biiftr ^8 regards the second class of laud, a space of ground was 

Twrved for the Dflqeeling bazar, which is ^ow under the 
management of the Munidpolitj* There are also some Govern¬ 
ment reeotTes at Kurscong end Pankhib^ j but the land 
intended for a bazar at Kursoong, together with tie Mahfddiram 
lands, has been alienated in course of time. The area set aside 
for the Darjeeling basar was 42 acres. The Municipali^ baa the 
managemont of it, and has expended large sums on buildinga, 
from which a great port* of its revetmo La derived* Besides the 
bazar land, 47 octm were reserved for native eettlere, the rente 
* of whioh arc ako received by the Municipality* 

Futaing Lands for agrieoltural purposes were, under the rules, to have 
been leased in Iota of not less than 10 acre?^, for a term of 30 
years* If the land wua uncleared^ it woe to hp held rent-free for 
5 jeois, and to pay Bg, 2 per acre for the rest of the term. It 
does noi appear however tl^t a smgle grant of farming land was 
made under th w rules, which woie reeduded in 1851, when it was 
directed that, in future, such leases should be granted at rates to 
^ be fixed by the Board of Revenue. Between 1851 and 18B9, 
seveml fanning lots wore granted for temu varying from 10 to 
99 years, and at various rates, somo of which were appar^tlj 
^ comniuted afterwards into fee*gimple tenures* 

It appears from a report Bubmitted by Dr* Campbell, yuperin* 
tendent of Barje^g, in 1850, that previous to that year he 
bad not found it practicable to tahe any revenue from the 
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aboriginal in^bitaote of the old iJarJeeling teiritor/. In 1850 
eipenment of settling defioed 
headmen of the commiiaitiea liHag within such (rads, for 
panoda of 3 or J years; and ho olaimed that he had in 
way aettlad the whole of the territory. Iq 1853 aU ttegg 
I^a were renewed for 5 yeare. When they were first Wanted 
there was no demand for land at Daiieeling. and thT oS 
objMt was to attract ontiTe cultivators to settle^nnder the leMO- 
holders, wlm were bound not to take a higher rent than Ke. 2 
from eaeh hoitfehold of oult^votore- But soon after the second 
were granted in 1853,' mom serious attempts *thanTd 
prenoQsly been were begun to introduce the eultivation 
of tea ,n these hdls. In 1858 Maior James, then anting Z 
Snp^tendent, granted several leases for periods of ‘50 vLT 
for 5 years 0 which the tent was to be a fixed sum irrosS 
of area, and for the remainder of the term at the mto of 8^^ 

‘ P** ^ appUoationa. these lands were de^rlbeT^ 

reqm^forWngpuijosos. but it was understood that they 
were mtended for tea. Ihe leases of 1853 expired in 1858 • s3 
of them were summwily renewed for 1859, and . then nkhh^ 
seems to teea doae antil IS®). 

the Darje^ temtoiy was issued in 1859. Their most impoH* ' 

ant proTKuoiis were that grants of waste laud should be ont^,,.. ^ 

to auotion at an u^t prioe of lU 10. per acre; that the sale at 
an^ anetioa should convey a free^hold title j that existing lease- 
hold g^ts m.ght be commuted to lree*hold under the Sdes at 
the option of the grantee ; and that bnilding locations might be 
^mmuted at ^e ™lo of SO yeara^ pmohase of the tnmial 
rent Be hi eon the introdnotiop of these rules in 1859 and thier 
abro^tiou on the mtroduotioq of the fee-aimple nilee in 1862 
over 9,000 acres of land were sold in the bilU by public auoti^ 
at an average rate of about Its. 12 pa, acre. The provisio^^ 
under wh.^ the lands were put up to audion were, howeve^ 
much d.shk^ ; attempts were constantly made to e;ade them! 
aomeof which were anocessfd; and commutotion deeds wer^ 
given to people who had no claims T«yoad hving purahasod the 

. ^issued a minute regmding the sale 
of waste lands in fe^ple, which laid down pri„! ' 

^Ice on which grants of wasie lands were to be made in in^ ‘ 
Ti« Bmfly, th„ l.n* d»uld l» PM^tato 
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of land rermnaj saoondlj^ that all prospectiTo land r&Tenofl 
would be redeemable at tbe gttmtee’s option by a payment in 
full when tbe grant was madet or a sum might be paid aa 
earnest at the rate of 10 per cent., the remaiiLder being paid later ^ 
and thirdly, that there abotild be no condiflon obliging the 
grantee to cultivate or clear any epeciSq portion within any 
Epecifio time. The lahummn piiee for the fce-sdmple was Eied 
^ at Efi- 2-8 per Ticre, so that by paying 10 par dent, of this, or 
4 annas per aero, a title wets obtained. This tninuia was 
followed up by the iMue in 18d2 of fee-simple rules for the sale 
of land by auction to the Lighe^ bidder above a fixed upset 
price ] and sub&eqaently a large quantity of land was commuted 
to freehold by special orders which allowed tho commutation of 
all fanning lesfies given prior to the introduction of ftp fee- 
ample rulas^ 

famdng looses for 30 years were introduced by 
of 1SS4, Government under whnt are tnown hb the old Waste Land ' 
mlea. The lands granted under these rules were given free 
of rent for the first 5 jearsT and then were subject to on annual 
rate of rent amounting to 6 annas per fucre on the whole area. At 
tho expiry of fip years, the lessee had a right of re-eettlement at 
an inoroased rate not esooeding 5(1 per cent, of what the annual 
rental would be if cultivated with oMinnry crops, in other words, 
at half the rates paid for land cultivated with tJie native erotis of 
the district. 
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In 1882 another set of rules was issued for the lease of waste 
Und for tea cullivation. TJnder these rules a preliminaiy lease 
was given for five years, the land being rent-free for the first 
year, and then paying a rental of 3 annas an acre for the 
second year and an additional 3 annas for each sticccssivei 
year until it amounted to 13 annas an acre, i^fter that, the lease 
waa^ renewable at & rate of Re, 1 per acre, if the conditions of the 
pieliminary lease had been fulfilled* 

Ibese mica have now been replaced by the Waste Lind rules 
which were promulgated in 1808, and which are rtill in force. 
IJiider these rules a prelinmiary lease of waste land is given on 
<!onditian that the^ applicant ahewi that be baa h&mi suffix 
^ dent capital to open out tbe grant. Each lot has to be ooinpaot, 
md must ordinarily not contain more than 1,500 acres, though 
ger grants may be made os. speoial grounds* A preliminary 
ease ia granted for 5 years, the land bdug rent-free for the firet 
year and paying a progreasiTe rent thereafter^ The rights con¬ 
veyed are heritable and transferable, subject to ccirtaiji pro\ifipa, 
that the whole lot is tjanEferred, that tbe condifions roqnmng 
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tli6 cls&miiio of tbo luid hiLV$ beou duly obssrvodf Etc. Tho 
li^bt of Govfii nnfipn fc to niioDmlA o&d Quoirios, fmd to psyniout tot 
Talaablo trass on tha grant, and tbo right of the publio to 
fiaharies, and a right of way along the banks of narigable streams 
are resarred. Pro^Tsion is also made for publio ocoGsa to springs 
of water on the land leased, w'hon it is necessary to ensnra a sup* 
ply to persons residing in the vieinity, for the construotion and 
maintenance of proper boundary marks, for the presenoo of the 
lessee kunsalf or of a resident manager on the grant, for the sup- • 
ply of reports regurding the births and deaths of residents on the 
area granted, and for infondatioii as to the progress and outturn 
of cidtivation. Government also reserves to itself the right to 
80(]ulte any land in the grant which may be required for pablio 
puipdSss frM of cost, except by a proportionate reduction in the 
rent and by the pajiaent of the value of any improvements in 
the land taken up. Where the provisions of the ChaukidSii *\et 
are in force in the tea garden, the lessee is bound to furnish ' 
accommodation for the lesidence of the chatikutdr and to see that 
ho receives his pay punetually. Grantees can dub or umolgamBte 
their grants; but no isolated grant can be amalgamated with other 
grants lying more thim 2 miles away from it. . If, after inspection 
daring the term of the preliminary lease, it is found that 16 per 
cent, of the total area has been brought under cultivation and 
actually bears tea plants, tie lessee is entitlefl to & renew’ol for a 
term of 30 yeura, and to similar renewals in perpetuity, provided 
that Government may Ex the rent on certain speeiGed oonditions 
on eaoh renewal. Subject to this condition, the renewed lease 
is heritable and trnnsferabla, in whole or In part, with duo 
sanction and after proper registry'; and all the other oondiiions 
of the prelimiua^ lease hold good. Pailuic to comply with 
any of the conditions rendm the lessee liable to forfeiture of 
* btf lease, and failure to comply with the clearance conditions of 
his preliminary lease reduces him, if he is allowed to conllnue, to 
the status of a tenant-at-will, the term of grai^e being limited 
to 3 yeans, within which, if ho dears 15 per cent, of the total 
area, he may obtain a renewed lease. Govemrnent resarveB the 
right to eiclude any particiikr area from the operation of the 
rales and to sell grants la that area by auction; and dccliired 
forest reserv^ land having valuable tiniber in compact blocks, 
lands in which other rights esist, lands luring within 60 feet from 
the centre of any public road, and lands sspreesly ciemptod by 
Government ore not to be granted. ^ 

The grant of bmlding si^ belonging to Government u'ereBaiidiw’ 
re>gii4ated by sp&ciM znles lAid down by Goverumeiit iu lb7& ml#*. 
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Thom rdes prescribed that the lease applied for should he sold hy 
public auction, the rent should he at the rate of Rs. 5D per bctb, 
the tixe of the location should be limited to 2 acres, and the tease 
should nm for 99 years. These rules howerer have not been 
etiicdy followed, and the special orders of GoTemment are 
oblnmed in gitiog out *uoh grants, each o&se being decided 
aocordlag to its merits. 

There are also cortaLn small areas held for speoial purpcsce. 
Since 1866 a strip of land on either side of the Cart Road from 
the plains to Datjooling has been set aside for load purposes, 
though in some places settkre have been allowed to build houses; 
a small rev'enue is derived from these persons^ who are mere 
tenantfrat-will. At Jal4pahu, RatdpahAr and' Xjebong certain 
areas have been made over to the Military Department; a^area 
of il6 acres below Darjeeling boa been eet apart for the jail; 
and 622 acree, originally intended for grazing grounds, have 
bwrti r^tftiaed hy tie Derjee-lin^ KlunieipaUty* 

A return prepared in 19t)3 givea the follawing^ synopsis of the 
Uad tfluurei of the district aud of the ar^a held under caoh r - 
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DAHXEELlXO. 


OHAI‘TKR XIIX. 


GE.NKKAL ADMIN^ISTEJirruN. 

TBATiTJi' difitrirf of Darjeeling is a non-regulation dktriot^ somo 
of the genesnl EegnlationB and Aets in force m otber p.axte 
■Tw Bengal have net been es+endcd to it. It was formerly part 

of the J^Ajehahi Divifiien. but, in ton&equence of the tohitorial 
rodifitribation which is popularly knowia as the pEirtition of 
B^gol, it was tmnaferrcd in Oetobex 1905 to the Bhigaf^iar 
pi virion. For ^eral adiniiiijitmtire parpo&ee, it la di^-ided 
into Enbdi\'ifiioitH, the lieadrrj;najter$ ^abdirieiony tlic DOrthem 
portion of tbo iliatiicti which estcnds to tbo frontier of BikMm 
and Bhnl&n and incladOB all the eoimtry east of tlio Tista, and 
the li.uraeong aubdi^idon which compriBea the lower hlllg and the 
Tarai. Tho former^ which extcnda over an arm of 72(5 &cjEiare 
mil^, la under the dtreot oontrol of iho Deputy CommbBionerj 
who is aaaiated by a of Deputy and Sub-Deputy CoUe^?tora 
filatiODcd at Darjcclingp t^hile tlio tract ea^-t of tie Tieta known 
^ m ICAlimpongj which la a large (Swemment eB^tatOj is in charge 
of a Manager subordinate to the Deputy Commiasioner. The 
Kur&eong stib^vision, extonding over 438 s^piaro miles, is in 
cha^e of a Joint JfagjstratOp under whom is a Depniy Collector, 
sfationed at Sillgnn, who dSapo^s of the cnminul work of the 
Terai^ and manages the Tumi Govemmeiit estate. Formerly, 
the i^striet wm divided'^ into two subdiTpisioiis, tho bead^qnarfais 
snbdi^-irionp with an area of fidU acpiare milee, w^hich included all 
the hills on both sidee of tho Tista, and the Tami mbdlvirionp 
with ML area of 274 square miles^ W’^hieh indudod tho whole 
eounpy ^ at the foot of tho hills. The head-quartera of the latter 
subdivirion were at Mansquar (Hanakljaw^a) near PhsnridewlL .fi^m 
18B4 tin ISSI, bnt in that year they were transferred to Sillguri* 
m oonsoquence of the importance that place had acquired as 
the terminus of the Northern Bengal State Eailway. In the 
meantime, Kunsoong had l>ogan to develop, and, accordingly, in 
1B91 it Was mode the head^juariers of a new subdiTisioii, including 
both the Tarai and tho lower hilk w est of the Tfsta, 
nSLit . Deputy Commiarioner is the head of the local administia- 
Coitia. tion, and performs a number of duties which do not fall to the 
uojEfi, lot of a Collector b on ordimry regulation diriiiot* He eierrisoa 
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the poTTers of a SuKJadge in di^™iag of appeals, from the 
ITunsifs of KiinseoRg^ and Siliguci, but haa no pow^r to entortaiu 
civil SEiita of first instance. He is vested with the jKiwet^ of a 
Dififriet Delegate, and in that capacity deals with unconteated 
applications for probate of wills and letters of administration; 
and he obo disposes of mtestate cases and of onj appUcationfl to 
be declared inaolvont wMcb may he made over to him bj 
the District Judge. A large portion of his work consists 
of the administration of various funds and local bodies* As 
Chi|irman of the Districi: ^load Fnnd Commlitee and of the 
Kurseong Branch Road Pund Gomniilteet bo is nesponaille for 
the matnteiLance of a large number of roads scattered over the 
hills and the Tarni; aa Chairman of the Darjeeling Mimioipali^^ 
be controls the odminiairaiJon of the affaira of tbs statiou ; and 
both as Deputy Commissioner and as Vice^Prerident of the 
Dwtriot Committee of Public Iivstnicticin, ho is in dose toneh 
with the education of the people, Uei is also ChEilnuan 

of the Darjeeling Town Improvement Cdmniitlce* of the 
Darjeeling Dispenfiarj Committee; of the Natural History 
Mesmim and Water-works Conitnitteee appointed hy Government, 
and of the Managing Committee of the Low*ib Jubilee Sanitarium. 

One of the most important functions performed by the Deputy DiEjaai.. 
Commi^oner is the administration of the Darjeeling Improve- 
meat Fund- This is a fund pecukr to the dblrict, which is nrjfT " 
known officially aa an excluded local fund. It wm formed in 
1868 in place of the old Location Ftind, whioh derived its income 
from the quit*ronts levied in the old hill tonitory, on area of 
133 sqmTe miles streothing from Pankliahiri to the northern 
boundary of the district, and spent it on oonBen^onoy and local 
improvements. The incomo of the fund is now Ee. 77^000, of 
which Rs. 6(),0O0*ar)0 derived from the gAuhd-rents and fees levied 
in the various and bjnsirs owned by Government The 
remainder of the revenue comes from a number of sources, snoh oa 
location lents, ferry tolls, dilk bungalow' fees, rente from land 
leased out for oultivation, and the ono-annn oeaa levied in the 
Tarai. This inaomo is expended on a variety of objects, w^Ieh 
wonld in regulutign dtstricts bo provided ht by the District Board* 

The fund maintaiiis n nnmber o£ dis|>euflaries,, tueefing the cost 
of their upkeep aud providing the pay of the Civil Hospital 
A^latanU and start, besides making oonsiderablo grants to 
other hospitals and dlspeaaai'iea in tbo district. Largo contrib¬ 
utions are made to tbo primary education grant for e3{)endihire 
on iohools, and to the j;)istrict Road Fund for expendituro on 
roads. Proviai^m ia m^c foe the proper aanitation of villages 
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and ba 2 ais, and for the nmntemmoe of a water^isupply at 
E^mpong, PedoDg and Sakiftpokhri. A lat^^ nmnhecr of 
staging bungalow ajr8 niaintoined along the principal rautea, 
femes are kept tip, gnanta are made to ognoidtural faira and 
exhibitions, and the funds necessary for the upkeep of the 
Natural History Ifuseum at Darjeeling are provided. Beaidos 
this, it provides the pay of a Tetermory As^stantp whose duty 
it is to deal with outbreaks of epidemio diseases among cattle in 
the interior, and to nunimize the risk of such ontbieaks by regular 
inspections. 

a speoiat grant is also placed annually at the disposed of a 
pn^diQQjit CoiAnittee tormed for the tmprov^emeni of ihe station of Daijeel^ 
iug+ From this grant the Uoyd Botamctil Garderifl and the 
Victoria Pleasftunee are maintained; and the grant is also 
utilized in beautifying the town by planting trees, shrubs and 
flowers on the banks and slopes, and generally in securing the 
improvetnent of the station. 

A ELmilor grant, though amaller in amount, is also made for 
the itnproveineiit of the town of Kurseong, the sum aliottod for 
this purpose being iidminietered by a email Committifo prMidod 
over by the Deputy CommiBsioner. 

The income derived from what is known the one-arm& oesa 
is spent entirely in the Tarai. This eras fl-na first assessed at the 
iettlcmcnt of the Turai jtfh in 1879 -S€ with the object of effecting 
local improvements and fd developing the H’arai. Before I hat 
the greatest difficnlty was found In keeping up the schools, as the 
jMdrt were very reluctant to suhacrihe, and the people couLd not 
be prevailcd^npoii to pay any fees. The same Jiffieulty was found 
with dispensaries. Only one hod been eetablished^ and it wna 
scarcely possible to obtain sufficient funds even for thic, although 
it was oi the benefit m the unhealthy Tai wi, and was 

freely used by the people. To remedy this state of affairs, it was 
doeided to levy a cess tin the who pay a very light reTenuOj 

* of one anna for each rupee of rental paid by thein, and to spend 

the amoUHt thus realix^-d exclusively on schools, dhpensarics and 
w<gks of locol improvement in the Tarai+ The annual demand of 
the cees ifl a llttla over Rs. 6 , 000 , and more than this satn is spent 
ro the Tmrai for local purpose; for, besides the gnmt for primaiy 
education, over Rs. 4,000 is contributed for dLepenaarii^, the 
number of which baa now increased to sctod, and a grant of 
Hs, 4,000 per anuuiu ie made for the maintenance of roads. 

KiTin cm* The revenue of the district under the tour uuuu heads increased 
frum Ha 1,62,000 iu 1880-81 (when the income-tax hfy| xioi heeu 
impewedj to Bs. 3,70,000 in 1800^91 Sad to Us. a,45,000 in 
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1900-01. la 1905-06^ H uraoiinted to Ra. 5,78,000, of wHoh 
Rs. 1,67,450 were deriTei frouiland revenue, Ra,. 2,4^,060 from 
eidfie and opimn, Es. 70,350 from moome-tas, Ea. 61,540 from 
Bfampa, and lis. 44,830 from esRses- 

Tbe demand of land revenue la less than in any otliar diatrict UnJ 
lathe Province, eitept AngiiUmd the KLondmiils, amnunting In 
1905-06, to only Es.1,07,430. Of thin sum more tban three-fu tirl bs, 
or lls. 1,39,860, is payable by the Government estates under tll-^ 
direot mnnagoment of Govenment. There are only tliree 
ently-gettled estates with a dsmund of Es. 1,009 per annum, these 
being the three eatatoa into wbieb, as dosoribed in the preceding 
chapter, Chehu lama’s grant lias been partilieaed; and thw re¬ 
mainder of the land, revenue, or R«. 26,670, is jwiyable by 168 
temporardy-setUed estatoe, which are all Govoiament lands leased 
cut for definite periods for feu oultivation. 

By far ^e largest portion of the revenue of the disfriet is derived 
from eioise,. i.e., from spiritnons liquor, beer, opium and hemp 
drugs; the income from this source in 1906-06 was Es, 2,43,600, 
or 50 j>er rent, greater than that ■nccrijing from land 
reveuue. Nearly two-thirds of this amount, or Es. 1,69,260, 
was realissed from the sale of the eoiintry epirita prepared by dis- 
iillutlon from molaaaes and the flower of tho Ma6ird tree {Btintia 
htifoliit), Thera was tmly one oountry-gpizit. aliop to every 43 
square miles, servung an average population of 9,330, but over 
60,000 proof guUons were issued from tbea^i shops during the 
year. Besides the strong distilled liquor, the hill people drink a 
great quantity of tho mild native beer kuonm as jmcAteai^ 
which is hrew^ from rice or the Mo millet {Pa*pa{um scro5icii/b- 
This is the national drink of the people, and they, 
ore therefore alfowel to brew it up to a linut of 20 seers without 
payment of any fee. If they wish to brew a larger quantity, 
they can do so on pai*niont of a fee of Ra. 2 each, wbioh entitles 
them to brew os much os they pleam for domestio consumption; 
while payment of a fee- of 8 smos enables them to' brew any 
quantity for festive oocasions. More than 7,009 licenses for 
the borne-brewing of pae/imi havo been issued, besides 31 
lioonses for its sole; and the foes paid amount to Rs- 41,420. 
fierides this, nearly Rs. 1S,OUO are roalbed from the llc^uso fees 
paid OB Imported liquor, which is mostly consumed by the £mo- 
pean residenta, nud Es. ffom tho duty and lifense fees 

charged for the beet manufoctureil ut tki Victoria Brewery at ^ 

Sonada and at the St. hfury’s Seminary at Kureeong, The beer 
manufaetnred at the brewery is supplied to the European soLdleis 
stationed at Darjeeling, w sold to tho publie. The consumptioa 
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of ffdR/fl, i>.T tie dried floTrerin^ tops of the caliiTated feiuflle 
hemp plant emd the resinonii exudation on thoii:i, 

ifi nfd veiy gr&at^ bmgiajT in only 13*000 ^ whils thereoeiptA 
from the Uoense feefi and duty on oplom atnoimtto only Ks* OfiSO, 
The drug h ufied mamly "by the Chinese resadonts in the diatriot 
, and by imiDigranta from the plaiiu* and h not in madi request 
among the hill people. 

The latter arSp howoTOTj very heavy drinkere^ and are nnforttL- 
nately very nnieh addicted to apirib. The mildly stLmtilating rioe 
beer called whirh is almost as much a food m a hevemge^ 

iR drunk to a large eerient* especially by BhotilBp but the Nepal¬ 
ese prefer the atrong eountiy spirit produced by distiHation^ 
This ifl thunk in large quantities by the labourers, who esercbe n» 
self-refltrdnt w^hen once on a drinking bout; while the better class 
of natives who can afiford such a luxury are aoquiriug a teste for 
Enrrq>Hin spirita and indulgo in them on festive and ccremoniftl 
oocasiDus. The inridence of the revenue in the distinct b 

now over one rujiee a year for every tnan, woman and child; it is 
twice liB gt eat as in any other district in Bengal; and it m mere 
than eeven times as great as in the Province oe a whole. The 
amount epenl on liquor has been steadily on the increase to recent 
yearsp rifiing from lb. 1*83,000 in. 1804-05 to Rs. 2,23*000 in 
JS99-19Q0 and to lb. 2,8-5,000 hi 19t)J-05p f.^.p by over 5S per 
cent, in the decode. This great expausion of rovanue is ascribed to 
the increase of the w^eslth of tho district and to the growth of the 
population; but it h noticeable that during the decade endltig 
in 1901 the increase in the reoeipb from country epirile was more 
than ten times aa great m the increase in the population, and it 
appears therefore that the expansion of the excise revenue ia 
largely due to the steady growth of drinking habits. 

, Prom the Statistical Appendix it will be ohsert'ed that in 
1901-02 the income-itax yielded altogether Ke. 01*000 payable 
by 1,452 assesseesp of whom 583 pajSng Ra. 6,640 had incomes 
of Rs. 500 to Rel 1,00D, At thrd lime the minimum incoma 
assessable was Ib, 500, but this waa raised in 1903 by lb* 1,000 
per annuTUp and the n 3iid>cr of aaficsseea fell to 83G. The growing 
wealth of thfe district has* however, prcvf nted this pieaanrij having 
any effect on the total rcceipb of the tax ; for though the nimiber 
of assepsees has decreased to 794, the eolleedons amounted in 
1905-^ 6 to Rs. 70,a50. 

The total revenue derived from riampa is small* aTneuntiag in 
1905-06 to only Be. 51,540, of w'hich lis 33,140 were realized 
from the sale of judicial stamps and Ea, 18,400 fiom non-}udidal 
etampa. ^^Itogether Be. 3l,350| or more than tliree*£ftha of the 
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total Btamp roTefioe, ware doe to the domajid for Court-fee Btampa 
^ ^ 13,560 ffere wosiTed from tho sale of impressed stamps! 

u not a eloatlo aonroe of iaoome, as the people are not 
liQgionfi, and it eho\re little sigaa of inoreaso. The aTerage 
reowptB for the five yeara ending in 18!»9-1900 were Us. 48,550, 

^d during the nest quinquennium they trore only Rs. 46,260 \ 
bnl^ shown ahove they inoraased last year by nearly Ka. 3,000. ' 

The road and pnhlio works cesses are as nsnal leriod at the 

^ roTfllitation was effected 
in 1904*65, and the total demand now amonnta to lis. 44,820 of 
wmchBs. 36,470 aio payable hy 210 revenue-pajing estates 
and Ra 18,350 by 172 revonne-froe estates. The namber of 
e tee assessed is thna 382, and these are hold by 1 Ois 
Kworf^ a^-hoMors; while the number of tennroa ass^ 

IS 1 , 272 , there being altogether 1,317 recorded shareholders 
o£ these tenorca. The demand is now nearly lis. 0,000 more 
than It 10 years ago; and the gross rental on which 
ao oed3 IB levied is Rb, 6^94^430 as eompawd with Its. 
nt the Bret valuafioii. * 

Thm oE™, for U>e «p.taKoD »f to, 

pirjeelag, Eunsong md SJrguri. The Deputy 

18 Eegistrar of the district, and the office of Sub* 

Re^strar is filled at Darjeeling by the senior Deputy Magisimie 
at Kurseong by the SubdiTisional Officer, and at Siliguri by 
the Deputy Magistrate in charge of the Tatai. The aroraga 
number of dwumenU registered annually at these three ol^ 

was 541 in th^ 
quinquonnium 
IS 05—99, and sobs 
to 735 in tlia 
five yoara ending 
in 1904. Pjom the 
infirginal fiftatementj 
giving the Balient 
BtatiattOB for ISOo, 
it will ba Been thnt 
in tlmt year the 
namber wob GSl, of whioh more "than half wei^ reipstered at 
^iligorL 

1 he eluef Ciril and Criminal Court is that of the District and 
S^iona Judge of Pureea, whoso head-quarters are at Pumea, but 0 ^"“* 
w o OMSionally -T^a Darjeeling. The district was formerly Josnci. 
nndei tho juii^diotioji of tho District and SessioiiB Judge of 
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Dipajpor, but anw October 1905, wlien Datjeclmg was tranaferred 
to the BLigalpur Diii'ision and Din ajpur was meorpomteU in 
the now ProTinoo of Etu*em Bengal (oid Awam, it has been 
inolnded m the inrisdiction of the Judge of Piiniea. 

At Da^eaU^ the senior Deputy Magietrufa is Tested with the 
ptj^raof a SturU Cause Court Judgimp to Its, 51)0, and of a 
^ tidge and hluneif within the hearl-qtuirtera aubdiTisIou. At 
Knrs^ the SubdiTkioiial Officer has tho powers of a Miiusif 
and of a Small Cause Court Judge up to Its. 50, and has authority 
to try rent suits; whilo the Deputy ^lagistritte at Slligurf has the 
powers of a Mnnsif as regards civil suits instituted in the Tami 
Appeab the decisions of the Mtmsifs of Kurseong and 

oiliguii he with the Deputy ComudRsioner; and the District 

Jud^ f Pi^ea he^ aoee preferred againat the orders of the 
SaL-Jiidge of Doijeeliug, 

judicial staff entertained for the administration of 
mmiaal justice of the Distrirt Judge of Furr.ea, the 

Deputy Commisficuifir, the stipendiary Uagistratos stationed at 
Darjeeling, tho Subdivlsional Officer of Kurseotig ond the Deputy 
gistrate of Sfllguri, Bcatdos these, ther. is a strong bench of 
ononwy agisixatea at Darj^eliBg^ some of ^iiom uro vetted 
wi flrat powers and have anthorily to try eases singly, 
S'" »t Ku™ong, and a third to the Taiai, which is known as 
the Rafcsdbiin bench of Honorary Mngiatrates, but holds its 
♦k * Bighdogrft, One notable feAtuie of these benches ia 

® ifogiatrates belonging to them are almoet 

entirely EuroiieanB. 

The dvil Md orijninal work of tho district is, on tho whole, 

^ ^ seldom plaintilfs, as they are 

j ^ nEiture; it would ho impoiaiHe to find worati 

afraid of the terrors of the law that 
more o en an not they will not defend a suit; and,'as witnesses, 

generally spoil even good 
7 __ inability to grasp what the aim of cross examination 
w; end the ro^t is that, «s r rule, they answer the astute 
P ® ®ng^ on the other side in exactly the way he wishes 
em o, BO appsMtly beoanse they lie nialiciouriy, but merely 
to plesse .md soothe tho troublesome pleader ftom the plains. As 

Nepalese, who constitute a large 
thev snd th ^ '^rnsrliably law-abiding, and both 

^ ^ different from the phunstnon 

^^g ^-^herantdislihofor litigation. Heinous oximes are 

the Dsnoa ^ if*™’ ocmiBonest offences are those against 

c as affrays, asaanlts and cases of wounding, whioh 
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ore ooHunon among a paopla of eoDeldoraWo oonreg®, a keen tieuBB 

of honour, nua a qnbt temper, wilh whom the luiri ia the 
ttanonal weapon. 

Foporty aod the deteotioa of 

wime the diatrift is dmded into 4 police oircles or th&aa& riz 
Oancebig, JorbaDgala/Kiimcong and Singuri, and, bea.fe 
th^ ^ere nre 4 indeponaeiit outposte end a3 dependent outnoafa. 
moludiug 14 palrol poela. There are therefore aitogether 3t 
centres for the invustigafion of onoio. The regular polioe forre 
reneiatod in 1905 ,d n Dfstriot Muperiutondent of Poliop 5 
Insp^tore, 24 Sab-lDspecri.m, 2 Soigoanfs. 49 Head ConstaUes 
and 851 oonstabloi), making in all 482 men, la addition to the 
T^lar police, there is a rural force or Tillage-watch ooiwJBfmg of 
24 ^difr.and 163 /^ukidar,. Owing to the mountainotia nahire 
of the country and the difficulties of commanication, the force is 
proportionately atrenger than in other ports of the Province, there 
tine policcmnn for eve^^ 2'7 fiqaara miles and for everv 
o7C peraons. Tho oosl of mointennnoe in 190.5 was JJ li>H' 

In the hills tho police are almost all Nepalis, recruited ftwm 
among JimdarB, Murmie, ITangare pjid Giimngs, who form a 
sfftlwart and alert body of mm^ 

The rtisjrict Jail is situated at Darjfeling, and there are smaU uiim 
suhsidiaiy jaih at Kureenng and giliguif. The latter have 
accommodation for 24 and 8 prisoners, respe'tively, and are 
merely look-ups in which prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for 
a fortnight or less are oonflne I, Tho District Jail is an old- 
fashioned building, which can contfun 130 prisonere; thoro are 
cells for H prisoners, and barracks without eepamte sleeping 
aooommodation for J19 prisoners, including the hospital which 
ooatains 10 beds, a buildiDg reserved for 9 under-trial priMcnere 
and aaotber intended for 4 European prisoners. The bakery’ 
from which brrad is supplied to the troops and the geoezal pnhlio’ 
fonetitutea the chief industry ; hut oil-prceemg, bamboo and canal 
work, carpentry and boot-making are iilso carried on. Tho 
are. ago jaE population is genereDy far bdow that for which 
aocotiiiuaJation ia provided^ 
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LOCAL SELF-(lOTER W M E NT. 

Locif, Thie Ijocal Belf-GoTemment Ad has not heoa introdaoed into 

Bchbiii. dldriot, and thera are oonsequentlj' no Dietriot Board, LociaL 
Boards or Union Committees. Mouj of the dtitioa disdiaiged hy 
ordinary District Boards devolve upon the Deputy Gommiasioner 
in his oapooity aa administrator of the Darf oeling Improvement 
Fund, a fond peculiar to Baijeeling^ whioh is devot^ to the 
general improvement of the distriot. As administrator of this fund, 
the Deputy Conumssioiier has extenflive piiwere of cootrol over 
local affaire^ for it rests with him to see that proper proviaion is 
made for medical relief, for village sanitation and oonsservanoyp 
for veterinary essistunoe* etc. The supervision of education te^ts 
to a certain e^dent with the District Committee of l^uhlic Instruo- 
tion, a. constdtative body whioh is intended to assist tho Depufy 
Oommifldionei: in the general supervision of the ZilJ. school and 
tho eontroL of primaiy eduoation, mcludiag the administr^cm of 
the primaiy grant and the examinationa for and the award of 
primary soholorahip. Tho maintenance of the more Important 
roads and bridgea rests with the Buhlio Works Departmdht, but 
the romaiiidDr are under the control of tho District Hoad Cess 
CommittM. Tliia body consists of 17 members^ 6 ofEioiol and 13 
non-offioial, with tho Deputy Commissioner ChaLrman. 

Under the District Committee there are two Bmudb Hoad Com¬ 
mittees, the Kurseong Branch Oommittee oomposed of 9 members^ 
of whom 3 are official and C arc non-ofEoiah and thoTarai Branch 
Cominitteej with 6 olfinial and 12 non-offieial membere. The 
District Coimnittee administers the amounts realized from the rood 
oeas, which atuountod to Hs. in 1905-06^ aod also receives 

a giant ol Rs. 7,000 from the Darj-eeling ImproTement Fnad sa a 
Ctotribution for tise mainiemmoo of eommnnic^tiuns. It is in 
direct control of the roads in the hills to the west of the Tista in 
the hcad-qnartcTB subdivMon, those to the east of that ri ver being 
kept np by the ryota of the K^mpong subdlvj^on ; imd it mates 
ailotmenU to the Branch Committeea for the roods and bridges 
^nder their charge in the hills of the Knrseong thAna and in the 
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Ihe only muaicipf^ii^ are thoM of DaijeeHoff fOid Eurscong, mcmici. 
Ine Umitsj>f tie Dni^'celmg Municipality, wLidiwAs first coasti* 'autimu 
tuted in J850, were origiaolly oo-estenflive with tliose of the tract 
raded by tlie Eaj&uf Sikkim in ISd'S, whieb cotored an area of 
136 equare miles, and extended from the hills below rpnthibiri to 
6 borders of Sikkim on I ho north. It had to provide funds for 
the ^ upkeep of a^ oonaeiranoy and police establishment in the 
station of Darjeeling, ond for the maintenanee of 120 miles of 
roadway in the interior. The total amount available for iHia 
extensive charge wafi only Ks. 30,000 per jtnnnTn 

The area of the Mimicipaiity oa now constituted is 4-80 square Ar@i. 
miles. It bogina at Jorbengali to the south, and extends to a 
point on the road to Takvar below St. Joseph's CoUege on the 
north. On the east it is bounded by the C’tdoutta rood and a 
strip of land below it. The boundary line then runs past and 
below the Chaiirasta and the BhoUi Basti, until it joins the 
boundary below St. Joseph’s College. On the west it ia bounded 
by the cart road and a strip of land below it, the boundary 
lino oontinuing post end below tbe bazar through the Happy 
Valley Tea iSetate, until it reaches the boundary below 6t 
Joseph’s College mentioned above. The mean length of the 
town from south to north is approximately 5. miles, and it» 
mean breadth is rough!j about 2 k miles. 

The adim^lration^of the Muoidpklity is governed by 
Bengal Mumoipal Act and by a spemal Act [Act I {B.C.} of 19001, 
which was introduced in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
disaetrouB land-dips as those of 1899. Up to that Bme the 
municipal law in farce in Darjeeling was the ordinary Municipal 
Act, 111 (B.C.) of 1884, which had been framed with refarenoe 
to the r^nixetaents of towns in the plains, and was in many wnya 

unsuitable to the oircumstanees of a town situated on a steep hiU- 
side. It was^ found that the landslips were in many cases due 
to ^fecta which the Municipality had hitherto no power to deal 

with, such as defective supervision of building sites ond drainage, 

neglert to reduce or protect steep slopes, quarrying in iinwaf f. 
lollies, eto, A BiU was acooidingly introduced, which passed 
mto law as Art I of 1900, to extend the power of the municipal, 
ity and to give it authority to take measures neceesaiy to 
ensure the safety of the town. The most important additions 
to the powers of the local authorities conferred by this Act were 
the following. All roads, private as well as puUio, and oU bridge 
were brought under control, in respect of thdr construction, 
maintenance and closure, and power was tahen to enforce any 
alterations in them neoeasajy to secure the stability of any 
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hiU^fido or tank, oraaj tuildkgs tiiaam on thfim. Authority vaa 
given to ^oroe the ropoir oad Jn eortionie case*, the removal of 
any bmidmg which threatened the aeourity of a hiU-dde or bank, 
md to compel the owne« to protect the aitea when ineeeure. Simi- 
« emoted ia reepeot of aU Oiaine, private ta weU 

of tbuinfliT^rt "iw to etiforoethe exocutioa of sdiemee 
of drainage for grouj^ of buildinge or holding* in oombiaation, 

retainin/l-alla, the turfing 
of banke and the aloping of the Jiilkides to the angle 7t 
eafety whoever any of th«e worke might be neoeeeary L tho 
genera u^y complete set of building regulatioiiB w^a aleo 

to tbo oxoivetion 

and prep^Uon of building sifcce, and to prohibit building on eny 
ute oonadered mse^ by profcesional entbority. Tbie n ee one 

nf miTnVi rtf f go^decl ogainfit, and was tHtj direct cam$ 

of mi^ of the lom of life and projierty in 1899. 

ilunicipalily are adnunistcred by a 
Munieii«a Board oonsustmg of 25 member*, nilh tbe Boputy 

2*> *1 1 whom 3 are members and 

ftnW«v“ Government. Xtariy aU the Mnnkitrtil 

Coimoiimon^l^ ^ ^ adminietrat on 

tte toam i« divi^ i„to t# ward., and a Committee, eominieed of 

to tbeaffairaof 

w i ^«'«niiftee8 are not vested with epooifie pniwera, 

^aU qu^one of ^porbmce ariaing within the rJpeetive 

renn *0 them for enquiry and report, and tiioir 

reeo^ondaUonsaro then laid before tbe Comniimionerein meeting. 

tatiJ!rS* Comouttece, there are a numW of oonaj- 

varioiBB deiartiuonle of Iho 
-^•asmont, Aiijnsal, Legal, Audit and 
Works, Sanitary and Couscmuicy, 
SS W^supply and Electric Light Com- 

Comimtleee deal in the find bsUince with nueetions 
c^cemed with the vanoua departments, and formulate irepomls 

S al nnZnfrat ConimisaioneL The 

STT^i. balanee of Ha. 19,660 j ineluding all these 

items, theyaggregated lia. 3:22 sai ut.! • an oaew 

a rata i^i i- - The mam eonreo of incomeu 

il. l.vi.d m loldu.*, la H- tom U 7 p,, U„i, 
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valuaHou; this is g^OTfilly assesaed on tho 3 ^ 0 tal^^ btrt the holdingii 
in or near thfl bazar and on tlie outakirfaa of tho town, whioh are 
owned and oouijpied by natim» are imially oseeeaed at a certain 
soalo of rates flied for every 100 equace feei of groimd aiea 
otKHjpied This rate broaght in Rs, 55,350, and the next important 
souroe of tevetme oonaiat^ of the rents of lands and houses owned 
by the Mimicipalityi whieh amoimted to Ra. 45,300. The Munioi^ 
polity owna 45 ooroa of land in the bazar, various buildings leased 
out as shops and residonoes, a Town Hnll rented by the Amusement 
Clnb, and two oovemd markols, wboto sit^ are let out for the sale 
of moat, poultry, fish, Tegetablos, eto. In the eame yeiK the light¬ 
ing Tufca^ wbioh is assessed at 2^ per oent. on the valuation of the 
houses yielded llsp 38,450 j the ^istor-iate, assessed at 2f per csent., . 

Rs. 22^500; and ooneervaiioy, ineluding scavenging and latrine 
rates. Rs* ^,550; the latter mte^ am asaossed at Re. 1-12 to Ra 17 
on houses ^■aluedup to Ra+ 60 !> and at l£a. 3 per couh on houses valued 
above Rs. 600. Besides these reooiptar tho manieipai market brings 
in a revenue of over Rs. Apart from loons and extraordinoiy 

iteuie of leceiptfl, the oniitiary ineome of tho MunioipsJi^ is 
Ro. 2,18,390* and the ourrent demand on aooount of taxes is 
Rs. l,41,iW0. 'I he inddanoe of iaxation is higher than in any 
other town in Bengal, being Rs, 8-5-10 per head of the populaijon^ 

The avamgo annual expouditure in the decade ending m Kzpmaii. 
1001-02 was Rs. l,73p<U)0* and in 1905-00 the total expeuditum 
amounted to Rs. 3,01 *805, Excluding debts and extraordinary 
heads, however, it wus only Rs, 3|50,25U j and of this amount, 26*9 
per eont. was spent on lighting* 24'0 per cent, on oonserraney,17*4 
per oent. on publlo works, and 7 6 per eent. on the water-works* 

The heavioet ehorgo on theinoome of the Municipality is the 
olectrie-light installation* introduoed in 1897, whicJi supplies the 
streotfl and a largo number of the housea The installation is ut 
Sidrapong* on the lower slope o£ the HU some 4 milm to the 
west of the town. Tho oonservauoy a^tangements are on the 
w'hob veiy^ complete, a largo itall of sweepers firom Alwar in Raj- 
putana Wng entertained and the night-Boil removed by train 
to Batasia near Ghum. It is now proposed, however* to mh- 
siituto for the present arrangement a oomplete system of septic 
tanks and sewage pipes. A volunteer fire-brigade has reoeatly 
(1906) been started. 

1 he length of the roads kept up by tlis MonieipoUty 
is t37 miles ; and the nmintensncua of theee toads and of 
the various buildinga is a heavy recurring charge. The water- 
supply is obiatned from a number of springs on the wertem Sank 
of Senohal, where it is led into settling tanka. It is then 
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conTeyed by a S-inch pij»e na for as (xhuni, and thenoe by two Uqm 
to resei^oira built at St. Paul’s Sahcml and EockviUe. Prom these 
foservoin it is distnbiited to the towia through pipes of Taiious 
dim^aons having a total length of 12^ mUes. It is in contem¬ 
plation to introduce a Bltiation wheme in order to avoid all pos¬ 
able risk of contaminatioa to the vrater. The liabilities of the 
Munioipalify ^ heavy, owing to the large amount of loans whieb 
it baa from time to time reooived from Oovemment for large 
^me^ such na the water-woria and the dectiie-light inatalla- 
hou. These loans amount to C lakhs of rupees, and nearly 
Rfl. liave to io att oaSdo e?tiiy year for the pajmeiit of 

the principal and interefit* 

£uiseoug was oonetituted a Municipality in 1879, and its 
affairs are administwed by a Eoard oonsisting of 13 MimiaipBl 
Lommijssionera, of whom one, the Civil Medical Officer, is on 
member, whUe d are elected and 5 are nominated by 
GoTcmment, The ana within mimioipBl liimts is 2 s^uaie miles, 
^d the tot^ number of rato^paj-ors is 796 or 19-7 per cent, of 
the popnlation. During the 10 ye«s ending in 1901-02 the aver¬ 
age annual income waa Es. 10,000land b 190S-96 the income 
amounted to Es. 72,300, but of this sum Ea. 51,609 represented a 
loM granted by Government. The principal aoume of ineom© is 
a t^ on hou^ and lands, which in that year brought in Ea. 19;250; 
and after this, the water-rate, which realized Es. 4,150, and conser- 
vanoy, including Bcavengiog and latrine rates, the receipts from 
^ch amoimted to Es. 3,480. The other leceiptaaie inrignificant. 
1 ne tM on and lantbia a mU aissesa^d on lioldiiiga ai 7i per 

cent.of their annual valuation; the water-rate is levied at 5 per 
cent, on the yal^tion of houses which have oonnedion pipes, and 
at 2J cent, in the case of houses which have no connedion 
pipM, but use water supplied by the Munidpalityi while the latrine 

“ »!«>■»« nlu«l up 

™ 2 percent, of tlie valtiation on houghs valued 

above that ^oimt. The cfunent demand of taxes is Es. 18,700, 

«P*JiditQre during the docada ending m J 901-02 was 
4 jeat, and in 19^-06 it amounted to 
7^400, butjif tl^ amou^ Es. 51,100 represented advances 
tnvested m eeconties. Conservancy constituted the 
^ M^flipality, accounting for 85 4 par cent. 

“**'>“*“"* (u« p« 
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The two prindp&l requirementa of the town at preaent aie 
an offeedya aj-stem of dramag^ and an extended lii'ntor-snpplj. 
The drainage has teen rendered aa complete aa it oould be with 
the limited funds at the disposal of the MtmicipRlity, but much 
yet remaina to bo done in putting the nnm^mJAorM in a more 
eanitaiy ttate and in having a regular Bystem of diame to oairy 
off the waste water and filth from the bazar to a auitaMa distance 
down the hill. The wateT'Snpply la obtained from 15 apringa on 
IDow Hill above the town | it is ooUected in a reservoir with three 
tanks and is distributed from a reservoir hy pipes having a length 
of 4 miles. There is, at pr^nt, a cort^ scarcity of water 
during the hot weather months; and it has accordingly been 
proposed to tap more springs in the forest above Sepoydhizra, and 
thus to make the supply adequate for the increasing population 
and the numerous buildings being eroded in the town. 
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K DUO AT ION. 


No nrttclo oa the progiete of education in the district of Dar- 
foclm^ ironld be oompleto or accorato which did not acoord the 
first place of honour to those Christian missionariee who have 
been pioneeie in thb as in muoh other good wort Not only 
havo the nuBsionariea bean the pioneora of education among the 
narivie population, but for the last generation practically the only 
organimtion for meeting the primaiy educational wants of the 
people of the hills has been the Church of Scotland hlisston. 
Goremment has bod its own. Anglo-llindi and High scboolB 
has efitabliahcd and maintained several vemaeulur acheols 
in the Tarai, but it has had such ooufidenoe in the Mission—a 
^fidecce which public opinion, oe voiced by munioipolitioa follow¬ 
ing the Icadof Govorament by planters and by Indiams of different 
classes and creeds, has emphaaised as not misplaoed — that up fill 
this year (19)>6) all the Goveminont contributions to primary edu- 
oation, as well as those of tlie two tntuiioipalitiee of the district 
hare been entrusted to the Stission for oit«aiditure ; for it hw 
Wn found that practital solid oducatioma work on broad wise 
linos has been obtained through the Mission at a inmlmTitr i 
Government. 


When the British took over the district, popul^ education 
was practically unknown, A few of the better classes had, spas- 
mo^CHlly pm^te tutors for their boys j a few, who themselvM 
TOuld read, tried to hand on their gifts to their iamiliea ; and in 
BiiddhiKl mona^enea, novitiate luonka were taught to nhant 
Tibetan texts. But of education in general there was none and 
no schools worthy of the namo wore in oiisteaoo. The 

1 I! ,i'’ Fople by education was mode 

more than half a centoiy ago by the Itevd. W. Start, a nrivsto 
nuseiona^, who ad^ to his record of good work m Dsrieelmg 
^ opening a school for After him camo a bund of 

German miB Stouanea, one of whom, Mr. Niehsl, devoted himself 
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espeoiDlly to whool work, priipared boioo LepohA prmet8> ond 
gathered fiome bojB togsthor into flchotils. 

But it was not till tlio ad^’mt oi ike Eevd, William Maefar- jir. 

■ lane, m 1869, that any broad ecbome of Fomacular education 
wafl devised for tbe diEtriot. Mr. MaoliiTLmo soon Baw that the !J?X* 
one thing iequirod for the doTelopment of the district, for misuig 
the people in tho scale o£ oiTiUisation, and Inoidentally for obtain¬ 
ing a powerful le^ier for hia misaion work, was some sfatesmanliia 
sehemo of education. A highbinder himself, he set himself to 
devise for these Indian highlanders a sjatem of education based 
on that of whieh he himself was on admlmble product, the system 
of his nativQ land, which aimed at putting some opportunity tor 
oven tho initial siages of learning within the njach of every child, 
lie realized that the first thing neecjseaty to secure ihia end was a 
doss of trained teachers ■, and with this object he collected a band 
of hiU lads, to tench whom he devoted the first years of his mis¬ 
sionary life in the hilla. This close woe the nucleus of the Train¬ 
ing School at Kalirapong, which now trains teachers for the whole 
district, iis ho found that to take boys away for such a course of 
traiaiag meant a practical diminution in the income of the family, 

Jlr. Moofarliuie Induced Govemment to offer scholtiiahij'ifl for 
the st udents during their course. He grasped the fact that the 
Nopalis were peopln of a stronger uhoiacter than any of t)io ether 
hill tribes, and he soon found that their language was so akin to 
Hindi that he oould use many Hindi teiit-hooks as a means of 
instniction. Hu also found that tho Lepchfta and Dhotias, from 
their oontact with Hindi and Nepali-speaking peoples, wom soon 
able to couvorfle in this langnage, 8o he fi.xod upon it as the 
iiiitjHii /ruHCff, and in it prepared text-books, some of which are 
dill in use in the district. He himself taught hour after hour 
in the face of maDy disiKinragenieats, great dlltii'Uliie.:<, and the 
frequent disaptioinmce of the most promising pupils. But at 
last he Was able to offer, with tbe help of Goyemment, to start 
primary a(.'l;eolB all over the district. Goyomiiient at onoe oume 
to hie aid with liberal grants. He enlisted the sympathy of the 
tea-planters, and so won his way to the hearts of the cultivators 
and village headmen that soon many of them offered to build 
Bchool-rwjjns, if he would only supply the teachers. Some of 
tbe t^ gardens imd some of the native onltivators also rogulariy 
wntributed to the sup^wii of the teodiers^-a support oontinuod 
in many of the old places Siad extended to several new schools up 
to the present time. 

In a few year* Jlr, Mat-fat lane’s system had so lakeu hold of SuW. 
the district that in 1073 theiB were 26 I rimar y sehoola with 615 
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bojs find g^lfl r^eceiTiDg ixistiti<>tioii^ Tto wort, of wMoh th^ 
foundations were tbus laid 1>rafid and deopi has steadily grown 
tinder hw and tbo l^ncationjil Department of tlio 

ChurcL of Scotland Miarfon wort in the distri-ct. ia now a mofit 
important factor in the spread of know ledge amongst the people. 
There is a spe^^inJ training school for teaobm, with a Emopean 
Pnncipal^ in which 40 studenta are at preaont under training* 
Sis mifisionanes spend part of their time in superintending the 
schools of the tracts allotted to their <iliarge;p airfiaging for new 
openings^ appointing and looking after teachorSr and regularly 
examining their work. Each charge has been mnpped out into 
pfinsbea under the imRiedlato supciriaioa of the pastor or catechist, 
who regularly inspects the schook in hta parish, thus iTitroduoi ng 
iho old Soottiali parochial school system. There are now 
70 eehools^ of which +55 are both day and night Bchools, with a 
roil of 2,420 boys and ^iOO girk, and an arc-rage attendance 
of l+bSO. A recent return showed that very few centres of 
population ^e now without some school situated within a 
roosonable dietancep in many eases within a mile or twOp The 
echools ore scattordi throughout the rrhole difitrict, in the towns, 
in the villflges^, aud on iho tta gardeDs ; and the help rendered 
by Govonunent^ villagers and tea-planters, has gone on steadily 
umce Mr. Maefarlanek day* The nmin educational developmonta 
ftiaco hia time have been the addition of a few Anglo-Hindf 
sohools, iptno Upper Primary schools, a Tibetan school and 
special girls' achook where auoh have been found nooe^ry. 
Bnt in the mnin the educational work k still conducted m 
the lines laid down bj the pioneer. 

Govemmeiit baa its own Anglo-Vernaoular schoola at Dar- 
jeeling and Kuraeong reaching a special claw, principally the 
children of Bengali and other immigmnta into the district * bnt 
the main educational wort muat always ronmin that of Primaiy 
Bchoob, the ohj^t of which is to teacli the hill children to read 
and wnta in their own Ternaculara, thoTigh there ia no objection to 
the choseii few passing beyond that stage. The t ea-p!antoiB, who 
^ the principal employem of laboiu in the district, wonld resent 
from an economio point of Tiew, both for the sate of the etnpIoytSs 
w for their own, any attempt to mate, for eiample 

Anglo-yeimoular education general; and the am at 

One with them in this opinion. 

The inatruotion given in the Primary sehoola is of the simplest, 
Tiz., ma^g. TOtuig, arithmetio, a little geography* and 

initial stages. Most are taien away to wort, «nd thus add to the 
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moome^ juat wken th^j would he pa^kig into the second 
or third book; so that a far grefiter anmber of soholnia paM 
through the sohoola in a jear than is Bhown in the figarOfl at any 
particular datOi In simple reading', etc,| a bill oMld loams as 
quiddy as most, but they are doheient In arithmotio. 

Girls* sohools have developed greatly during the past few 
yeare^ principally owing to the advent from Scotland of bdies ^ 
with a apecial apHtude for teaching. In Darjeeling there is a 
Girls hoarding School and Female Teachers’Training School, 
teaching up to the Upper Primary staudard and able to train for 
the teachers* oertificates, with industrial departments producing 
much useful work; At Kilimpong there is a special Lace School 
under the charge of a laee eiperi paid by Government. 

Night schools have always formed a special feature of tho 
Mission^a educational work. Tliesa offer faeillties tor a class 
who, while out at work all day, desire to spend a few houn 
improving their minds at mght. They are especially popular on 
tea gardens. 


As already stated, Govemraent baa up to this year e3rpcndod 
all its grants for primary education in the bills Ibrough the agency 
of the hfisaiou. But the time has come when further advaiices must 
be mode, now that the groutid bat beeo prepared, and the initial 
difficulties have been overconje, Tho hH-ssion authorities feci they 
have reached the maximum of the dnancial contribution they 
c^^ make to this work; and Gevemmont, while reeogniring the 
pioneer work it baa done, proposes that a new system of Govern- 
ment fichools should bo started on those tea gardens which desire 
it^ Government offers a grant-in-aid, and expects tho garden to 
provide and mninitain the aoh>ol-houao and hear a part of tho 
oost. But it is Ktill left open to tho individual planter to nek for 
tho bolp of the Minion in the superintendence of the echools—a 
help Tvhich, there is reason to believe, will not be ri^fuecd; and 
thifl dovolopmetit ahoiild mark a great incrtBase in the ednoational 
facilities of the whole disfriot* 

The preceding account, which has been contributed by the 
Eovd. R. Kilgour, b.d., ahowa hoTv great the progreaa of educa- 
tiou among the native population of tlie hilk hna been during 
the k^ half century; and it is only ne<!ce 3 ary to quote a few 
statistics for the dklrict as a whole to illustrate its praetiosl 
results. In 1S60*61 there was only ono school roooiring Govern¬ 
ment aid, the EugUsh school at Doijeeling, which had a btal 
attondaneo of 16 pupik ; in 1870-71 one more Uaglkh school 
16 vernacular schools bad been started, and there were, in all, 
18 Government and aided sohook attended by 500 pupila ; in 
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1872-73 Hio diflhii^ mnlmned 3 Middle nrhoolfl, 23 PrimArj 
schools, I normiil and 1 girls* school, the namW of pupils on tlie 
rolls being C80. In 1894-05 ^e number of fiohools bad meraaflcd 
to 109, with an attendance of 3,830 pupils; and lu l90<l-05 there 
wore altogether 143 achails with 3.950 pitpib receiving iastree- 
tion. Of these schools, two are High schools, of whisk one at 
Darjeeling had an attendimoo of 33r> and the otlier at Kftlimpong 
contained 70 hoys; four were Middle English schools, and one 
was a Aliddle Venmetilor school, the total attendance at these 
Bchools being 330; two wore Training schools; fivojware Upper 
Priraaiy srhoola, and 134 were Ijower Priraaiy schools with an 
attendance of 240 and 3,080 respectivelj. Altogether 19-8 per 
cent, of the boye of school-going ago wore receiving instruotion, 
while the percentage of glrb attending schools wa* far nbovo the 
Previncinl average. The total expenditure on edneation in tha 
same year amounted to Ha, 38,216 only. 

These tignres do not at first eight appear to show any very 
general diffusion of education among the people at large, judge*! 
by an European standard, but, as oompared with the rest of 
the Province, Darjeeling occupies a high place. At tho ceasiu 
of 1901 a special return was made of those who were able to read 
and write nny language. People of whatever age who could do 
this were entered as literate, and thoee who could not as illitorate. 
The qualification aooms a ample one, but, even so, only 1 malo hi 
10 end 1 female in 309 was able to aatisfy it in the whole of 
Bengal. In Darjeeling, however, it was found that no less than 
12 per cent, of the males, or approximately 1 in 8, were literato, 
while tho proportion of litereto females rose during tho dooode 
ending In 1901 frem 5 to 14 per 1,090 (approiimafely 1 in 71J— 
a ratto surpassed by no other disfriot in Bengal or Eastern Bengal 
outside Calcutta. The advanin of oducotion amoug the fani H b 
population is all the more flatisfaotofy, when it is remembered 
that 30 years ego there was only one girls* school in the district 
the enstenco of whieb was chiefly owing to Miss lOwdarlono’s 
energy and pereoveraaoa, Tho Ncpalis. it was said, thought 
the idea of oduoating girls quite absord, but some cDooureghig 
sym^ms had appeared, as a number of lads who were trained 
m the normM sc^ol had begun teaching thok aistore since they 
Decftrao tcadaeiB,* ^ 

., prominent featims of tho progress of education in 

the dietnct are tho very great advance which baa been made in the 
hiUs in spite of the ditfieulries of teaching « polyglot population 


• Aceotiat of Bdngrf, rd, 1 (W76). 
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Kiittenod atnong Hie motmtains n7id fiia LhiokwiirdufAS of fhe Tami. 
Writing in I87a Ifr, Mflcfarlanc remnrkod “ TLo Ijoya in the 
Tumi seitoola are far aLend of fiose in He hillsj aa regejds the 
progteae made in sehool. It faei, as regards edaoation, the Tarai 
aeeniB to bo rery like the rest of Ha plains of Bengal. Ta tlie 
IiiIIB] ovetjdhing^TneeB, laugimge, and condition of the people-' 
is different. It is hard to say which of the two daseea fomiing 
the mass of the hill population - tlie village figriculturiBta and the 
.tea plwtation coolies—preaents the greater dlfficnUy os regards 
education. Among the villo^is, little Nepali boys, almost os 
soon as they oan distinguish bet’ivecn a goat and a sheep, are 
em|iilejod to look after their parents' flocks; and the teachers 
find it, as a rule, exceedingly hard work to ooUect half a Jo^en 
of them and keep them rognlarly at aohool. Again, on the tea 
plantations, from the end of hlaroh till the beginning of Kovem- 
her. a little boy nith scarcely atroagth enough to carry two or 
three seers on his back gets Ra. 3 a month in wages, so tlmt 
duiing that period the plantation schools arc almost entirely 
deserted. All that the hill people care for their boys to learn am 
the merest elemcnta of reading, writing and arithmetic. It is so 
easy to learn to read and write Hindi, that a Bhar|> boy acquires 
a knowledge of both by the time bo has gone throngh the 
Hindi primer. Acoordingly we find Hat many boys, as soon 
as they have gone through the primer, ooDirider Heir education 
finished. They can read and write to their own and their piuenta* 
satisfaction, and that is nil they flom for.” 

These remarks sufficiently shew the difficulty of bringing home 
to the hill people He bencGts of even a nidimentaiy ednoation 
and they also show tlmt 30 yearn ego He inhabitants of He liiUs 
worn far behind fhose of Ho Tarai, Conditions have now been 
roversed. In the Tarai Hare are only 40 primniy schools with an 
attendanre of 660 boys, the percentogo to Hose of school-going 
age being approximately 11 per cant. In Ha rest of the distriot 
there are S3 primary schooia with 3,660 boys on the rolls, and 
approximately IS per cent, of the boj-s of school-going age receivo 
instruction. The backwardness of the Tarai is shewn even more 
clearly by the statistics obtained at He census of IPOl, when it 
was found that in tho Tarai only 1 person, in 36 could wad and 
wnte, and that in the roet of the district 1 pcisen in 13 ooald 
do 80 . It may perhaps be contended Hat the latter figures are 
v-itiated by He fact that they include He European population 
of IJarjeehng and Kurseong, hut if we take Hose for Eftlimpontr 
only, where Ho population is entirely native, wiH He exception 
of about a score of Europeans, the oonttaet is almost as greot^ for 
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trm tliere 1 person in 17 oon read and writa. tn the Tmd, it 
be added^ primary edaeatioir is itianaged directly by GfoTem- 
and the Ohnr^ o( SootlEmd Misaion ia not ita agents aa it 
is in the hi li sr Till 1874 all the primBiy schoola in the Toni 
were managed by it, but in that year the Miasieiip manned by 
only one Enropean miflaionary wid a very few native agents, 
gave them tip; and when in 1895 tbe Misaion proposed to restime 
tha management of primary edneation in the Tami\ the proposal 
was not accepted^ 


Of^] 


With the esooption of the Dai^eeling High Sohool, the achoola' 
m the hiUs are luidor the wntrol of tho Churoh of Scotland 


. " — —-— — Vi mo ^^uunui oi ocouanu 

MisfliOtt, whion reoeivee 6xed grants for their management from 
Goremment; one Siib-IuBpeotor of Schools, who ia under the 
D^ulyComim88lonor,haa secmtlybeen appointed for the purpow 
of inapocting the primary schools. In tho Tarai the eduoation of 
the people » directly under the control of the Depart- 

incut, but the Deputy Commiflaioaer, asaistcd by a SaKInapooeor 
of Sohook, is the adrninistraior of tho primniy gnnta and hoe 
power to appoint, punlflh, friansfar or remoTO tho ffurin. The 
duty of the Sub-InapectoTa ia to inspect the primary echoota; those 
officers belong to the Eduoatifln Department, the nomination 
Md transfer of the offieors appointed to the post resting with the 
Director of Publio Instruction, but they aro under the geneml 
finporrifiioii of Uie Dopnty CommiBsioaer. 

Dvtiftt ^ the adminrdTatioa of ^dcu^tion tha Doputy GoianiidfliDJtior 

of Pdblio Instruction. This 
icttM. « tt body wMoh hiu b«m coastitutod for the geaeml supervision of 
^ncatioa m districts where the Bengal Local Self-Govomment 
^>s art m force, nndor an order which lays down that in such 
distncta the Ma|^stmte, aagodating with himself the District Oom. 
imtt«a,aconaiiltoiivobody,fihoul(t retain general oontrel orer 
M that ooaoeroa primary education, inolu^ the administra- 
tion of the primary grant and the eiammatioa for, and airard of 
pnm^ Bcholarahips. Tho CoanniBsioncr la the Piremdont and 
^ Deputy CommiBiioner ia the Vice-Prisideat; as suoh bo is 
Ue active head of the Oommittee. Beside asaLstiqg the Deputy 
tjmnuraoner in mattere of primary education, it is the fanrtion 
rt the Di^ct Committee to see to the general suporvisioa of the 
^a school so far as regards the muiatenanee of the btiUdiojra. 
the finimt^ of tho school, and the settlement of qureSS 
of ^pjme that ^y be referred to them hy the Head Master 
cf ^schoolj m aU inters, in fart, eieept tha determination 

oftoXT apporntment or promotion 
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tbe adi^!^ratfon^ ^^niittoe coiwists of ik»j«irn* 

nommHtloo of S^ool- TlioB^f^ 

IWorof Public Inatnjction but iL SwF i 

tnflot of tho iutorior eoonom'v nt ih r®7P^“® numage. 

mitteo aud tho Doputv Comm* * 

known m the b 2. iiP'“*'“1 n«d to bo 

n » opa. to S S If? ’*'!'“ i • »*<»l fa. 1892. 

of fbe Dhildren of ■'i^.fo.f (wifaon of tfac itodoato oonaid 

bniu^ Bfl esplorera, mterpft?tei^ and Burt^on TbTl 
practically divided Inin iw.. j -l ite ichool lA 

I*«.l, I| .a r. 'T« * 

to tho hill tribes. for boys belonging 

Of to. ooan^, n'^Stlo;^ :L “tb 

to bo educated in EhcIjlihI Tt i ■ WilUfl its cLildron 

(atm*.fEagl.»d) L?Sl. jiTh-r Sa “'■ ™ S'li?* 

at Darjcelingp anti tlie Vic?toTi* i *. fRotnan CaUiolie) 

ii^oMl school maintained hy G^mraenf’^Tlb““ 
schools. The schooLi for airis n* ^ 

{Chniirii of England) tho Loiwl r Girls’ School 

tho Queen’s Hai Schwl fjWri Conv^t (Roman Catholic), 

n«i«u«,. J .tf DU^rai,”^' *'■. “ 

Government, St Kutsooag, ’ maintained hy 

and'Sfoidit^Siktogln^'^'of^^ ri “foresting one, st p„i», 

which have beeTtho SrS Lnv 
India. In tho y<«r 

oetablished a High School for i? ^ lii* inenda 

institution failed, and in IB46 it wns ™ ^<?atta. Tho 

the St. Paul’s School, whid C L" iSfi 

it to» .3 SmdlTLS’, ■?“'.,"“'“■"I. w 

if, endowed m,Jg, the Doreton nod T. afiainel 

f.U fa... deU. end to 18rbr .a^^rS^td‘^^e'r., » 

lo iDoi-o^e 
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were wld for a sum of Es. r,30,(>00. It was decided V the 
tnstew to use the saio-prooeeda to establish a school at Dar^oeling', 
wlieh would, it was thought, he a great boon to many of the 
mbabitaiits of Calcutta and Bengal. Tliis waa the time when 
Bishop Cotton was advoo&ting the eBtablishment of bill schools 
for Enxopaans. He mued funds by private auhecription, end 
Government made an e^^ll 4 .vBJ,ent contribution ■ By this means 
a sum of Ea, 1,13,300 was ooUecfed, and it was inverfed in 
1868 in the form of an endowineiit. The school w’^as opened at 
Darjeeling in 1864 with 30 pupils on the rolls, and from that date 
until about the year 18fl5 the nambeis gradually mciuased. The 
prosperity of the school then decUnedj it snBered from a growing 
’ tendency on the pant of Anglo-Indian imrents to send their cliild- 
ten home to he educated, and also from the ooin].ietitioa of the 
Homan CathoUo St. Joseph’s College. The number of pupils 
now averagea a little over 106. ^ 

The Bohool is managed by a Gomniitteo of which the Bishop 
of Calcutta is the President; and the staff oonBisia of sii masters, 
all of whom are giaduatea of Onford or Cauihridge.^ The course 
of study U that prescribed by tbe Cambridge Univeirity iJJcal 
Emmination Syndicate with the addition of teligioue traming 
upon the principles of the Church of England. Propaiation is 
given for the various competitive esaminations in India, e. g., 
Euifci, Opium. Powst. Sur'ey. Accounts, and also for the einmnn- 
tioas of the English Universities, the Indian Civil Service, B ool- 
widh, Sandhurst, dto. The school is frequented by the sons of 
Government officers and derks, planieis, railway ofRaala, and the 
like. The ages of tbe pupils vary from about 8 to 10 yearn ; m 
a rule, they complete the primary course by about ! 3, the mid^e 
couiseby about 15, and the Senior Cambridge Lo^ wmee by 
about 18, About 40 per cent, of the boys go to England from the 
s4!hool—some when they reach the age of about 1 i or 13, ^d 
others at or near the end of the course. The best pnpila often 
enter Government service, s.g., the I’olioo, Pnblie ’Works,^A™^tSv 
Survey and Opdum Departments. Briefly, it may be said tha ^ the 
aim of the scheol is to provide, at as rensonabie a charge ae pomble, 
education of a high stamlaid on the linos of that given m an 
English public school, to the sons of mombeM of the Euroi)^ 
oommunilT who cannot a?ord to send tbeir childr^ to Eng an 

Si, 8t Joeepb’s College is a large Jostiit institution, the teaching 

of which is composed mainly of members of the Jeswt orfer 
^ who are mualaried. It was opened in 1888, under the direction 
of the Fathers of the Sodetv of in o building known (w 

Bt, Joseph’s Seminaiy, Sunny Bank ; and waa transfoned m 18P2 
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to its present site at Noiftli Pomt, Wlien first opsned^ there were 
only ^ hop oa the to\h, Iwit the nninbeT increasad to o^er 2^10 
in the year and that h still ita avernija stiengtli. The 

College aims at a sotind knowledge of English p Maihefnatii:^, 

History, Geography^ Modem I/itjgiiages and the Cleesif^. The 
study of Eoglbh oocupios the flint place; LaGn and French eonm 
next * thoii Mathoniatica^ Uiatory ami Geography, It is di^^ded 
into 4 deparhneats—the PriiniTyi Middle, Higher and Special 
Depart nipnts. The Special Depattmant has hcon opened to 
prepare young men for the difforent GoTeminent exaTtiinationflT 
suoh m Accounts, Police, Opitim^ For^, otOi^p m well as for 
eutranco into the Engineering College at Etirki, Facilities are 
afforded for looming modem langriogete, mnsio and drawitigp 
and a complete apparatas for gymnasties is at the dispoeal of th& 
pupils. A mnsenm of phyaioal ecienee mstmmemts and a labora¬ 
tory for chemistry oro attsehod to the College. 

^0 Victoria .School Kimiocnig, is the only Goremment Vic- 
institTition of its dasa in India. It was originally esfahlished in 
the year 18tor railway e!nplo 3 '‘^a, and its scope was afterwards Hurnsjoj. 
extended to Go^emtnent fier?ants of all claves and to the child¬ 
ren of officcsrs paid out of local funds. Tho ohJIdron of non- 
officiala aro also admitted, but they pay s higher rate of fees. 

At the end of the year 1005-06, it had 190 pnpila on the rolh all 
or whom Ti’cro boarders. It lias a ateft of 13 teacherR, mcluding a 
Gynmastio Instmetor, six of tho tenehers taring English nr Iritdi 
qnalifleatiom, and two being graduates of the Calmtte TJnivemly. 

Tho staff also includes a steward, two matrons, a tmioed nurse, 
and a lady hoiifle-fceoper. The Behool has a Tochnieal Deport¬ 
ment, affiliated to tho Gihpur Cml Engineering OoUego, in which 
a eoniae ostcruhmg over two yeara is provided for boys who 
Imv^ poased the Middle School examination There is also 
Q lainefeial Dejiaitment open to hoys who have passed 
though tho Sliddlo School; the ronrBo oxtends over thrao yoara^ 

It IS proposed to erect a large preparatory fiohool in tho near 
m sphool and under the same mon^ineiit 

The Dioccaon Girls* School at Darjeeing has about 80 pupik, GirV 
nearly all of whom am boarders. It has a staff of 12 mistreasea 
on era, including teachers of murio^ besides 3 taatroiis. The 

body is the Diooeoan Board of Education, conristing of' 

^ ArchdeacoQ of Calcutta, and the direct manage- 

mon o Q ool is entrusted to two risf ora provided by the Ctewer 
*^*^*^'1 Ijoroto Convent has 165 pupiU, the 

m^jonty of whom are boarders. The staff consists of 22 nuns and 
0 j ao rs. The Dow HiU School Is the girla® department of 
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the GoTOTUiifint idiool «t Knrseoag. It has ISO pupila, all ot vrliom. 
U 9 boaideia> and b etafi of 9 class miatresBea and S maaic toaobera. 
TbeSobordiiiateatBffGossistaof 2 matrooB, a nune uid a kdjr 
honae^koeper. There is bIbo a Twining CoUoge attaohed to the 
adboob iritlL 20 etudonta and a staS of 2 teacben. 
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CHAPTER X7I. 


GAZETTBEB. 

BhutSn.—A name fonneily giTeax to the portion 
of the djstnct Ijing to the eest of the 'iMa, -thich ttna wiested 
from BhutAn hy the war cf 1864-6d. 

British Siildni.—A name fonnorij given to the hill terri. 
toiy of Darjeelijig'. The term vm origiaaliy applied to the hill 
tenitoiy ceded by the Hftj&of Sikkim in 1835, which horned the 
nuolen* of the proeant distriot. This tract, which indaded m 
atcd of 138 squera miles, coumsted of an urcgakr rfrip of 
land, about 24 miles long and from 5 to 6 milea wide, ostendlnir 
from the foot of the hills below PaniJiibSri on the south t5 
the frontier of Sikkim on the north. The boundaries of 
^tiah SkHm were eitended in 1850 hy the annesation 
S^m of three tracts in the hills, viz., the ienitory in 
the no^-weat beyond the Little Eanglt river, and two strips 
of land extending on eithet aide of the old hUl territoiy to t£ 
Tista on the ooBt and to the Napil bonndaiy on the west. At 
the same time, the British also annexed the temtojy at the 
foot of the hills, which was then knonn os the Sikkim Moruim 
md IB now o&Uod the Tami. 

DUing'.—A d old Bhutanese fort situated in the south-east 
of the Kalimpcmg tract to the east of the Tista The fort 
whi^ was etoimed by the British troops in the Bhutanese 
of IS situated at a height of 3,350 feet above sea-level 

en a lofty eminence overlooking the Buara. It hoe been 
dismantled, and only a few pirtuiesque ruins romain, 

j fonnerly given to the portion of the 

istact ^ Tista. The name, which is derived from 

of the fort mentioned above, was given to this tract, when 
it was ooostituted a subdivision in 1885. 

I^rjeelmg.—The head-quarters of the district rituated in 
the Lower Himalayas in HT 3'^ K., and 8S“ 18^ E. at a 
distance of 379 miles by raU from Calcutta. The name Barieelum 
is a florruption. of Borje-ling and meana the fiaeo of the 
the mystic thunderbolt of the Limust religioa, a designation 
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formerly given to tho BtiddMet monaBieiy whidi xm^ to 
. Aland OD tlie top of Obiarratorj Hill, 

The town is situated on a long spur, wbJob projocts to the 
north from the Sonchal-Siog^U range of triountaiiis* Thie flpor 
mofl eomawhat abruptly horn Gbtita to an elomtion of 7,886 
feet at Eatapahu^ and then gradually descondfi to 7,520 feet at 
Jalipahir and to 7,002 feet at the Chauiaetxi^ whiph niay be 
regarded as the oeolns of the station. It rises again to 7,168 
feet at Observatory Hill just above the Chauriiata, and then 
divides into two, the Lebong sptir and the TakvOr sjjur, wbioh 
fliiik down to the valloj of tho llaagit. In shape, Darjeeling 
resembles the letter T, tbo hflae being lepresonted by Ghoiu, the 
capital or upright [lOEtion of the letter by the ridgo abetching 
from KaU^t^Lsr to the Ghanr^i^ and the two arms to right 
and left by the epuis on whldi stand Lebong (5,970 feet) 
and Birch Hill, the higheet point of whioh ie 6,874 feet above 
sea-level. The total area of the station b nearly 5 sf^uare 
mileSj and the difierenoe in height boiween its highest and 
lowest poiiita is about 2,tK)U feet* Entapahar being 7,886 feat 
and Lebong 5,97U feel high^ The ridgo is very narrow at tho 
topf along which some of the Euroijean houses are perched, 
while others occupy j^oationa on its flanta. The oaBtem 
slope whieh loots down into the Bangnu valley is very steep, 
but the western slope is mmh gentlor, and it is here that 
most of tho public buildings and the bosar have been built. 
Below the latter lie tho jail, the Botanio Gardens and the natiTo 
to^m, whick is chietly ocouplod by tho poorer classes of natives, 
and consists of huts built without roethod or regularity. Still 
lower down are ioa gardens, which come up to the limit of the 
houses. 

Tho situation of DatjeoUng is singularly beautiful^ standing 
as it does on a narrow ridge that juts out into a vast basin in 
the heart of the Himalayaa. To the w^est and south It b 
endosed by mountoinfi higher than itself, but to the north and 
norlb-caEt the iiow b more open, and tho eye baveb jiaat range 
upon range of bilk, rising in ascending waves behind the 
cultivated Klo£Kja of tho nearer Sikkim hilb, until the proBi>ert 
terminates in tho distant snowy mountains with their long girdle 
of rugged ^leaks. Tho sfiectator, in foot, stands on the sta^ of 
a vast amphitheatre of mountainA, tho sides of the amphitheatre 
being fonia^ by the Singalila chfldn 20 miles to the wesst and 
by the loftier Chol4 range 40 miloe away on the cast. To the 
extreme right ore the mountains of Bhutan, oonspicuous among 
which arc Gipmoohi (14,518 feet) and the foitroee-lite crust 
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of chmuftnago or DopendiJiaiig (17,3JO feet); to tie left oro 
tno mowfains of Nep^ and the long range Trin-Htug limit 
of British territory, oo wLioh atands Sondakphu, (11,929 feet); 
in the loiddle are tho lofty moantaine of northom 
In front, at a distanee of ojxty 4o miles, the great twin peaks 
of Kinchinjunga (28.146 feet), tower above the titamo groan 
of eno^ mountains which fills the northora horiaon. THe 
gigantic mountain is flanked on the west by Kabm (24,01-5 feet) 
with ita creet resembling that of a doahle-poled tent, and by 
the sharp homelike peak of Jano (23,300 feet); and on the eeat 
by Vandim (22,020 feet), a naiDo meaning the king's minister, 
which has been given to this peak betause it Btands by the side 
of the king of mountains, Kinchinjunga. Further to the 
is a long line of other snowy mountainfl, of which tho sharp 
conical peak of Naieingh (18.143 feat) and tho gmceful 
SDow-mautled crest of Siniolchu or D2 (22,320 feet) are the 
most beautiful; Kinchinjhan (23,720 feet), with its flat 
table-iika top showing ot a distance of 69 milea, ia the mo^ 
curious; and the great mass of JDougkyu 72 nules away is the 
most distant. In the near foraground the cone-shaped p esk 
of Teudong (8,676 feet) stands out as the most prominent 
feature in the landscape. It ie a sacred mountain to the Lep-> 
ohas, by whom it is regarded as the Mount Ararat of their race. 
According to their tradition, there nns a great flood in the days 
when there were none butLepchos in the land. The few survivoia 
fled to the high crest of this mountain, which miraealously 
elongated itself as the flood rose, and thus kept its otin g i Dg 
lelugOGS from being engulfed. Its name Teu^ng or "tho 
uplifted horn,” still preserves the momory of this anraVnt 
l^ud. It is a corious coincidence that this monntom should 
have been oaUed Mount Ararat by the early residents of iJarjeeL- 
ing, but this ie only due to the fact that the peculiar shape 
of its summit resembled thot of the i^iak shown in chiidrea's 
books 06 the reeting-^plBOti of the Ark. 

Many descriptions have been given of the bcautiea of the snowy Sccmit. 
range as feom Dorjeeliug; but perhaps none is so pleasing 
^ that which Sir J(^ph Hooker gate'while protesting that it was 
imiKisBiblo for him to give ony description at all “The mnat 
el^uwt descriptions I have read,” ho says, “ fail to convey to my 
mind’s eye the forms and colours of snowy mountains, or to my 
i^ginatiou the scaeatioDS and impressioDS that rivet my attun- 
tion to these sublime phonomona when they ore present in 
reolity; and I shall not therefore obtrude any attempt of the kind 
upon my reader. The latter has probably seen the Swisa Al ps , 
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vMcb, though busty posBeesing half the eablimity, or 

height of the Himalaya, are yet fu more beautiful. In either 
case he ie struck with the predsion and ahaipnesa of their outUnea, 
and still more with the wonderful play of oolouis on their snowy 
flanks, from the glowing hues reflected in orange, gold and mhy, 
from clouds iiluminatod by the sinking or rising sun, to the 
ghastly pallor suoceods with twihght, when the red seems to 
give place to its oompleinentaiy colour green. Such direolving 
views elu^ all attempts at description, they are far too 
to be chained to the memory, and fade from it so feat as to he 
gazed upon day after day, w'ith undiininished admiration and 
pleasure, long after the mountains themselves have lost their 
eublimity and apparent height. On arst viewing this glorione 
panorama, the impreaaion produced on the imagination by their 
prodigious devation is that the peaks tower in the air and pierce 
the donda, and such are the terms goneially need in descriptions 
of similu alpine scenety; hut the observer, if ho look again, will 
find that even the most Btupendous occupy a very low pneit?o n on 
the horiaon, the top of ICinchln itself measuring only 4" 31' above 
the level of the obeener. Doiikia, agoin, which is 23,1T6 feet 
above the sea, rises only 1’’ 56' above the horizon j an anglo which 
is quite inappreciable to the eye, when unaided by insiruments.” 

Unfortunately this beautiful panorama is only too tnrely 
□nvefled, except in the hot-weather months, at the closo of the 
raiM, and in the beginning of the cold weather. At other times, 
it is more often than not hidden by envious mietu, w'hidh lift 
only at rare intervale for a few Tiunutes at a time, Throughout 
the greater part of the year, the prevailing wind is from tho 
south-east aud comes laden with moisture from the Bay of Bengal. 
It xisea at sunrise, and its vapours are oaily condonsed on the 
flanks of Senchal; billowy clouds rapidly succeed itpid l patches 
which, rolhng over to the northern sido of the moun¬ 
tain, are earned north-west over a broad inturvenlng volley to 
l^eeling. Very often the whole eastern sky, from the top of 
the Darjeeling ridge, is enveloj^^d in a dense fog by 0 a. 3 i., whire 
ree Western exposare enjoys sunshine for an hour or two later. 
Before noon, how-cver, maset* of mist roll over the ridge to the 
wt^ward, graduaUy fillmg up the valleys, so that the whole 
itotion IB so<m envelopad in blindiiig mid. and fag. 

The station itself is pictuicsqualy situated on a long narrow 
n^e, -mth great valleys, 4,000 to 6,000 foet deep, on either 
a e nmaW of small spure projocting from their flanks* 

but the lover of the beautiful will find little to admire in the 
medley of houses with eoiTUgntcd-iron roofs which dimb the 
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till^dea. Mach, how^sTer, haa leea done to reliflTe tbeir him 
ontlinefi^ and it h only a question of tinio before the troes wMch 
haTo been planted will to soeio extant replace the forest growth 
w^ch once oovored the slopes. The tarta of the pionwre of 
arhoricultuie in Daijeallng hna, hoTveTer, not alwajrs been te^ 
^PPy j the prado in i naf i t tree is the qinct-growiiig CTj’ptomoria 
which bi» bean introduced from Chim and Japan, llio Bceds 
were obtained from trees that had been raised from seed brought 
to India by Mr. Foriano on hb first miaaion to Chins in search of 
tea seed. On his return, he gave a quantity of seeds to 
Dr. Falconer, Superintendent of tie Botanical Gardena, for distrib¬ 
ution m the different hill stations; and a number of trees were 
raised in a nursery at JalfipabAr by Dr. Anderson' during 1864-G5 
ffem the seed scut to Dorjeding. ITiey hflTo a somowhat stiff, 
funereal appearance, and have a eurious resamblaaco to tie eon- 
Tentional vood^ trees which fiad a place in ehildrcn’s bosaa of 
toys. Their stiffness is, iowever, relieved by a number of otior 
trees which are found all over tbo station, each us birchce, aldoia, 
maples, oaks, rhododendroEs, the glosey-leavod jiijtii (Buddaudia 
populnea), the scarlet-Mossomed Brytiiina, and the feathery 
blae-stemmed Sikkim bamboo ; whUe the banks and grassy dopes 
have been planted out with dahlias, lilies aud hydrangeas, and 
m ijaoee, mth the homely fiirae and prinuoise. Unfortunately, the 
dQ(^ and other Himalayan pines do not thrive at DaiHeeling 
owing to the eioeedye humldi^ which prevaiis. 

In 1873, before the oonstraction of the railway, when the only p™i 
approach to Daijealiug was by a long tedious maroh over the 
plains of Bengal, the population numbered only 8,157; bnt 
during the neit nine years it increased by more than 100 per cent 
In 1881 ae condruction of the Daiicding-HImalayan llaUway 
brought the station mfhin a da/a journey of Calcutta, and the 
^pulation again doubled itself between the yean 1881 and 1891 
r fin?? has been leas rapid, the disastrous landdi™ 

of 1899 having caused a tempoia^ check to its development; bS 
when the census^ of 1901 was taken it was found that the numher 
mcreased by 20 per cent, and amounted to 
u i enumeration carried out in the preceding September 
showed, however, a population of 33,852 or 50 per oenf . more than 
in the eold-ww^OT months, the difference being duo to the fact 
tha^ durmg the Lot weather and rainy months, Darieeling is the 
hoad-quariers of the Bengal Government, and is erowdS with 
njutors who eecape to its cool bracing climate from the stifling 
heat of the plains. Its iioaition as a summer resort for visiton 
and invalnU is now firmly established, but the further extension of 
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the to^ h * question of difficulty. Morf of tho a^railablo 
builduig fiit^ lifive been alTeadj td^eii up uud built upou ; tbe 
picturesque wooded ijior of. Biicfa 11111^ wbere eitoe oonld be 
foimd, hoe been reserved ea a park; and there nppeaia at preeent 
to be little prosfioct of fuitbor oEiPausion unltrfie a snbuib k built 
out in the directdon of Qlioim 

ObrtrTA- The mo^ pio^ireeqQe point in BarjeeUng ie Observatory Hill, 

^ ^ ' which comniaads a magnificent view of the mountoim and vallej-e 
by whidi Baijeeling is surrounded. Formerly, the hill ^-m 
crowned by a Buddl^ monaetcQ", wHoh wes desboycd by the 
Gurkhas when they overran the oountry in tho early r^oit of the 
I IHh century. This moimsieij, whif^ waa a bianeh of the 
Ing monastery in Sikkim, wus rebuilt on its old sita above the 
cave wliioh h reputed to lead underground to Lhasa ; but it w^aa 
subeeqneutly removed to the Bhotia Boeti lower down the hill to 
the spot where it still stands. The old mto is however still a place 
of grout sanctity, at wliich the Buddliiatb muko qiiJiuit offerings and 
libations, often brought in enamelled iron koitleB made in Binn^ 
inghani, and set np |K:»lee and bamboos fluttering with strings of 
flags, ** the horses of the wind,^^ which tianspoii their | >ray era to the 
godfl. Bound this hill runs the Mall, a narrow' eireukr riW about 1 
mile long, where pony races and g^mkhUnas used to be hol'd The 
monastery or in Bhoti^ Basti, sonic hundred feet below, k 

{lerhaps ohe of the most interesting sighifi in Baijeeliiig. It is a 
simple tw'o-st cried structure, surrounded by lall jiosts bearing long 
fitring$ of flapping prayer flags, with a nuiubf^oi small pjayer 
wheels on each side of the eulraneo and tw o gigantic hamls of 
the sumo kind in the poitieo. Tte interior conrists of tw o dark 
low^-roofed rooms, in w hich are cndiriucd the idols and sacred 
vessels, painted scroUa, and a eolleotion of Buddhist seriptures. 
^hovo it by the ride of the road is a moBriva w'hita-wadied c/iorten 
erected to the honour of soma pious Lamiu 

1 b« b*im (Jn the other rido of the hill is tho bamr, ngly enough in itself 
^ ' with its idosdj jacked huts and thops^ but of interest on [icc?ount 

of the medley of races found in it. Here may be seen sleek, 
black-bearded I^Urwaris, sitting in their doth shopa and perpetually 
i|>nning mysterious aooounLbooks, before a little wooden door 
csonCQahng ibe shrine of their favouritij god Goneah j sjtcdoua 
smooth-tongued Kaalmim and I’unjabi morchants; j>etty 
Hindustani shop-keeperfl from the plains; and a crowd of hill 
people of various nationalitioSp such im the brawny Sikkimeso Bho- 
tiAs, the plodd Lspehas, and the adlvo and alert Nepalese. The 
Eboje are equally varied m character, ranging Jhoifi tho ordinary 
glasarironted shopa, dealing in Euroj^ean pleoe-goods, grocariesi 
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glatt, IiardwTira and crockeiy, to ding^ etalla o^tajHiug a 
cutioua acsortinoiit of Oriontal nrticloa intended for visitorSf snoh as 
tuxqnoise, coral and amber omamente, |ade and agate cupt and 
beodi, Nepali kulris, Bbotii and LepcM li^yee, brass tea-pote, 
prayer-wLeda, bells, amulet* and other curiodtiea iUaatratire ol 
Buddhiet monaatio life. 

Below the barai are the Uoyd Botanic Gardena, » called Bobnin 
hecanao the flite waa grafted by Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor of 
Lloyd’s Bank in Daijeeliiig. It was transferred to its preaeat site 
from Bangarun in 1878, and some of the original treee, and many 
of the cryrtomerias with which the bare filoi)ea were planted np 
still reinam. Tlio garden is divided into two main parts, the 
upper or indigonous) section, and the lower or esotio section ; but 
some soiall aeotions are nesen ed for the flora of the hilla of South¬ 
ern, Noith-Wostem and Eastern India. From its first establM- 
ment. the garden hae dono very useful work in iutrodudng into 
the district many new plnnte, trees and eliTabs, mostly from the 
temperate iiorts of the world ; but the number of siioeies tried and 
found to be unHiitaUfl to the cUmnte of Daqeeling is greatly in 
tho majority. Tbo grounds, whiah are laid out in sloites, lawns 
and flower-beds, have a ijork-lika appeamnoe. They contain an 
extraordinary vajicty of diffeieui spades in a small area. Among 
European spedea which have been introduced ate the hawthorn,. 
blackberry, gorse, broom, horee-ohestnut, ash, elder, myrtle, birch, 
elm, yaw, box, privet, olamatiB, lilac and honey mckle. From 
China and Japem, come cryptenvorias, pdiims, cherries, magnolias 
and maples, end from other ^iartB of Asia the weeping wiHow 
and deodar. Africa is reiiresentod by many Capo bulbous [iante 
and the eyprees known os CaUitiis Wliytei; America by the 
Magnolia gran^fiora and the Junipeiua Bermndiana; while the 
silver and black wattle, the silver oak, tho blue gum or eucalyptus 
have been imported from Australia and New IS^land. In tho 
oentre of tho garden Is a Natural Hiatery Museum, which has been 
recently started and which centains a small btit good collection of « 
the birds, moths and butterflies of Daijoeling. A short distance 
to tho south oro tho Victoria wateifolla, a'hero a small etream, 
called the Kagjhori, which drains a large ravine above, comes 
down in a casoide over a jnedpitous crag some 100 feet high, and 
then hurrios down to tho valley below, 

A great oontraat to the trim lawns of the Botanic Gordena is 
afforded by the natural beauty of the woods eituated on Bireh uni. 
TTill The» woods, with their wealth of vegetation, shady walka 
and old moes-eovoted and creeper-bound trees, ehow what Daijeel- 
jng was like when it was first diaeovered* This is the only pt^ of 
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the BtatioiL whore the fine forefits whioli once eove^ the tuU-idde 
baTe not been ruthlesalj swept away by Ixoiide-biiildeis» though a 
few Borrirois of the forest giants may atiU be Been hero and 
them. 

Jufit Mow Bireh Hill Park is the Cameteryi Isid out in 
terracea on the steep hlil-aido^ It contains the graTo of Qeneial 
Lloyd, tho discoTorer of Darjeeling, who died here in 1865 jnri; 
30 yeaifl ajfter he discovered the place; and eloee by is a tomb- 
atone erected to the memory of Csoma de Eoros, an Htingarian 
[diiiologist, whose life-long aim it was to prove by phHoIogioal 
neseanohes that tho nomad races froin whom the Hiingariaiia are 
doeeeDded earae from Tibet. When a young etudeat;^ he begged 
Hs way across Asia and spent many yeara in a Tibetan monas¬ 
tery, compiling a great dictionary and grainmar of the Tibetan 
Liingaagc+ On hie way to Lhasa to reenme his labours, he died at 
Darjeeling in 1843* The saddest corner in tho cemetery is that 
containing the tombstones erected in moinoiy of the lU children 
who wore killod by the Landslips of 1899, t wo dying in the arms of 
their faithful Indian nurso, while another inscription records io 
eimplo language how four out of six brothers and Fdatcis who were 
killed bj the slips were buried by God himself under the znenU' 
t Ainfl on the other side of tho hilL 

auiMiagfc The buildings in the town are all modem and of Httlo mterert* 
Tho principal are the Shrubbery, the eummer i:efiidohoe of tho 
Lioutonant-Govemor of Deugal, which ’a'oa built on the sito of an 
oM cottage in 1879, and tbo Darbar Hall attached to it, which ’waa 
added later; the Hden Sanitarium built In 1662 nt tliQ iH' 
stance of Sir AbJjIoj £deii, tbon Lit^utfoiont'GoTerDor of Sengsl, 
on a dUo formed by cutting down tbo old I’ost-oftico bill on wMoh 
tbe Bbotii Bchool stood; omd tbo Lowis Jubileo R nniUri nni erec¬ 
ted in 18S7 on land given by tbo Mflbaraj& of Coocb Beb&r. Of 
tbo cburcbos the most prominent is St. ^dro«*s Cbmeh belong¬ 
ing to tbe Cbuiob of England. Tho preseat struottuc is modem, 
• being built in 1S70, but it occupiestbo dto of tbe first cbuicb in Dar¬ 
jeeling, the foundation stone of vhicb «'as laid on St. Aadiew’^s 
Day, 1613. Tbo modem btiilding contains some memorial tablets 
■which 0 X 0 illnstiative of tbo history of Dnijeeling, such os that to 
the memory of the soldiers who died on service in iiikldm in 1888- 
89, and that of General Lloyd recording tho fact that ‘‘to his 
^ertiona and personal influenoe with the Raja of Sikkim the Prov- 
inoe of Bengal is indobtod lor tbo Sanitaiiuni of DarjeeUng." 
The other eburohes are tbe Union Chapel of tb© Nonconfoimiets, 
which was o^bliahedin 18G9 as a plaoo of wonJiip where ttunieters 
oi any Bediou of the Pruteetaut church would ba welcome to 
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conduct Berrioe aoeorfidg to the vioTn held by them; the Soots^ 

Kirk built in 1894 by the Ghnrch of Sootknd Mijasion ; fiuid the 
CluLpel of tie ImmdJCukte Conooption, doeo to tho lionmn Catiolio 
Presbytery and Loreto CortTont. Tie principal oivil public 
bniidinga are the Bengal Secretariat Offices bnilt in 1893 ; tbe 
Sachahrij Gontamiiig t!fe ofBoea of Deputy CoTummioneij Dikriet 
Superintendent of Polios and Conservator of Forestfl* tbo Eegistra- 
tion office, troaflury and various civil and criiuinul courtaj which 
wa$ erect^ in 1897 in plase of the old winch had 

been burnt, with nearly all the records, in the preceding year; 
and tho |ail| sevoral hundred feet below the ba^r, from which 
bread m^e by the piiaonoia b supplied to the troops and 
general public. 

The chief educational institutione are SL PanFs School, which 
was established in Calontta in 1345 for the education of Etiro- 
peana and Eniasians and removed io Darjeeling in 1864* 
and the Bt. JoaepKa CoUego, under the management of the Jesuit 
Fatheis, which was founded at Sunny Bank in 1838, but woa 
tmuBfeired to the present btuldinga at North Point in 1893^ 

They are ritnatod at ostromo ends of tho etalion* St. Paul'e School 
being close to Jal&puhfir at a height of 7,376 feet, and St* JoBeph*e 
Gollogo about 3 miioa north of the laUway station on the 
Lehong road, at an elevation of 6,507 foot above soa^iovel. There 
are two girls' odiooU for Europeans and Eurasians, the DicN3CBan 
Q-irla* School for Protestants and the Loreto Convent School for 
Boman Catholics* The prinoipal school for nativeo is tho DaijoeUng 
High School, 'fvhich contains a lajgo number of pupiL of different 
lat^, Ncpalis, Bengalis, Hindustanis, BboiiBs and Lepehls. 

The most important medied institution is the Eden Bunita- Modi-c^. 
riunj, where there is aooommodation. for 70 rick and convaleaoent 
patients in the main huildlng and for 18 persons in. the contagious 
wards ^ w-hile the hospital, which was opened in 1901, cemtaLne 
seven beds and an e^coolleut operating theatre of the most modem 
type. The Lowia Jubilee Sanitariim which is intended for ^ 
natives provides accommodation fqj? 99 persona; a phthisioal ward, 
which b to be attariied to this institution, is now under construo- 
tion. The town also contaiiis a large dispensary, the Victoria 
Memorial Dispensary, ooutriiiing 45 bods, which does much 
useful work among tho poorer Natives and Europeans, 

The cantooments ore situated on the ridges of Katapaliar and 
Jal&pah&r above the town and .<011 the spur of Lehong below it, 

At Katapahir are ArtiUeiy banaeks, wduch aocommodate a battery 
of Field Artillery and a company of Garrison Artilleiy dtiring 
tho BummoT* Jslapah&c le a eonvalesoent DepAt and contaiiifl 
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ftwAinmo^iation for 4(K) men, Thfi Lobong cantonment boloT^ 
Darfeoling ift ooeupiod by quo baitfllion of ft Britinih Infantiy 
‘Regiment. The bead-quurtera of the Noithera Bengal Moimtoil 
Eiflos are at Daijeoling ; thei force eonsato of ais. companlcft 
boftd-guftrtora at Kniacong, Jalpaigiirit Dam-Dim* Ndgratotp 
Allpnr-DnAm and Pumeft^ 3 eompanies of cadeb and one neserve 
compony. 

Id concluding tbta fttofeh of Dai^oellngT maj be of 
intomat to mention its appearance in IS40* The only pnbHo 
btiUding woa the Superintendent's ^ft<*hahri just below Olser- 
TatoTy Hilb a plain watile and dab bungalow isdth aa iron roof. 
There waa no ebuicb and no oloct, and it was eaggoE^ed that 
it Govemmcnti could not afford a clock, a good aim-dial would 
bo very acceptable ! Only about 30 private bouses had been 
built, all of wattle and dab, some with iron and others with 
bamboo toofe, mere cottages of a better sort- A dnvo 13 rniles 
long had bean made round the Btationt and the Auckland road 
had boon laid ontr tbis being doscribod as "a splendid roatl 
leading to two magnificent waterfalls called the Eden FalU* 
and opening out extenalve and impoaiiig views as it winds 
along its varied'and pietursHiue Bcenery'*: this road and the 
falls'^ were apparouily named after the Govemor-f^naral, Lord 
Auckland, and his sisterfi. The names still aurvive, and so 
does that of Genetal Lloyd^a house, Ifoirnt rioasant. Dr. Camp- 
bolL the fintt fiuperintondent and the real founder of the pro^ 
perity of the district, lived at a place called Chie Tree, whici is 
now oocttpied by tbo Beech wood estate? and jnet above on Iho 
Bide of the hiU was the houso of Lord Napier of Magdnla* 
then a young Engineer olfieer, who was engaged in laying 
out the rfation and in oonatmcting a road from the plains. To 
theso throe DarjeoUng is indebted its development; to Goneral 
Tlloyd for discovering tbo place and seeurtng its cesaion ; to 
■Pr. C^mpbeU for the introduction of tea cultivation and the general 
developTueut of the districts Litheito inhabited by only a few 
aboriginal raoes; and to Lord Napior of Magdala for removing ita 
inacceeaibility and laying out the station. 

Darjeeling subdivision.—The bead-quarters eubdivldon 
of the district, lying between 23^ 52" and 27^ 13' N.* and 
87" 59^ and 63' E. The total area of the sabdivisioa ia 
726 square milcfl* and it is divided into two |nirts by the rlvor 
Trria, To the east- is the Kfilimpong tract, where nearly all the 
land not already repervefl for fororffl ia set aside for LepcM, 
Bhotia and Nepali oultivniors. To the west of the T^ta the ridges 
and ^pes above B*0QD feet and below 3*000 feet ai^e generally 
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covered by forerfa; and practfcally the wliole coimtry heh^ma 
theee levels is under tea, with the esKeption of a few Government 
estate, the area reserved for cinchona cultivation Dear Bamil 
and MaugTm, and the tract to the north-wc^si of the Littlo 
Rangttj where the land is cultivated with ordinaiy country 
crop!!. The population, which wrf& 1?}3,3SG in 191)1, ie contained 
in one town* Ih^^eoling, and in village8+ The domity of the 
whole suhdiviBioii h 184 persons to the square milo; but it is far Icaa 
in Eilimpongi where the tea plantatienfi nccoonl for only 10 
square mile9+ than in tho weetem portion of tho subdivisiotij where 
them is a tea-garden popnlation. 

GhuMr—A village situated to the south of Darjeeling at 
a distaiKse of 4 miles by the Cart road, hut, if tho moro direct 
road over the hill is followed, the distance ia only 3 mi Ins. The 
village, wJiioh fa moro gonorally inown as Jorbangali among 
the natives, is |ierched on a narrow saddle ivhich oennocts the 
Senehoi range with the DarjooHng spur ; and Lho eonsoquenofe is 
that, being in a gap bctweicn the lulls, it is an extremoly rainy^ 
misty and wind-swept pLojae. It is a trade eontre of some 
local iniportanoo, as it stanils at the junction of three main 
roods, the Cart road from the plains, the roa<,l to the Tista Talley, 
which is the main mute from the valleys, and tho road leading to 
the Nepiil frontior. The village contains a Buddhist monasieryi n 
lx>Iice-rfation and railway station- The latter^ which is sotuo 
little distanca above the bazar, stands at a height of 7,407 feet 
above floa-level, and is the highest point reached by the railviny. 
Four miles to the west along the mnd leading to Snkilpokhri 
there is one of the natural ouriositiea of the district, on enormoufl 
detached rock of gneiss standing lOO feet high, from whioh 
a magnifleent view can be obtninod of tho B&laaan t?alley. 
According to local legend, criniinals used to be executed by 
being hurled over this roct in, tho days when tho hill tribes 
rtill ruleti tho country. 

Hopo Town.—'Srv Son&dn^ 

Jalapahnr*—A hill just above the station of Daijeetbig 
which forma part of the spur running fromQhum down to Lobong. 
JslApiatiAr is a convalesoeut depdt, to which djetachmeiitfi of invalid 
British Boldicra serving in tbo Pi^idonoy distriot are sent; 
and it fa garrison ad by a company of the battalion sfatiooed at 
Lobong. Barracks were built on the ridge aa far bock as 1848, 
but for many years only a fow invalid soldieta were quartered in 
them, the main body of the trtwps being stationed at Sonelial. 
Tlie latter site, however, proved nnsatisfadory, owing to its 
oxtK^Ive rainfall and depicssing cliinate. It was accordiiigly 
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dfioided in 1S67 tct enlaiga the bamioka at Jalapahir, the 
deTOtion of tha latter being nearly 1,000 feet low-artlL^n SeJohaL 
|he rajnfall not bo great, and the oSceia and men not so avexsfs to 
it as to SonohaL The bairadia now proTide aoeommodarion for 
4OT men; the parade groojnl efenda 7,520 feet above sea-loFel 
ihe name Jal&pahar means the hill of the burnt foreat, and 
it IS dotioeahlo that in Ida aoeoaat of one of the first yisib 
over paid to Dai^eeling, General Lloyd mentions that tho 

fore^ on the ridge had rwsontly loen entirely destroyed by a 
great forest fire, 

Jorbaagalg— Ghntn. 

Jorpokbri ^—Sei SukEipothri^ 

Ealimpong—A village in the heod-qnarteiF anbdiviaion, 
situated at a distance of 28 milea east from DaiieoUng pid the 
Rangit road aud of 32 milea rid Paahok, Population (1901) 
1,069. The village, which baa given its name to the tract of 
Hnmhy formerly known as DdUngtot, need to ha the head-quar- 
tera of a Bhutanese district , and henoe derived the name Kalimpong, 
the or stronghold of the Governor. According to some, S 
mme meana tho Assembly of Minifltera, an appropriate designa¬ 
tion for the head-qi^ors of the Scotch Misaion established here; 

Sitnsttw. derivation is not entednined by competent atithoritiaa. 

It is piotnresquely situated at an elevation of 3,933 foot above sea- 
level on the Hanks of the Deolo hill, which towers above the 
village to a height of 5,590 feet. Crowning an open eultivuted 
spur, which projects into a basin, onolosed by foreet-covered 
ridges all round, it commands a wonderful view of mountain, 
vaUey and river scenery. To tho north a series of hill ranges 
tenmnates in tho Une of perpetual snow's; to the west is the valley 
of the Bangit winding among the mountains; to the south is the 
foresUlad Senohal spur; and to the east looking across the boauti- 
M valley of the is ridge after ridge covered with great 
for^s. •m bflsar itself Ues on tho saddle of a ridge in the centre 
of tms ampmthoatrs of biils; and in the foreground, on the sidea 
of the ridge sloping down to the Tista and RiUi, are wide 
stretches of oulrivated fields dotted with smaE homeeteads, which 
“ peaceful scene of rural comfort. 

r. P® landmark at Kalimpong is the handsome 

Gothic anreh and tower just above the bazar, which were built as a 
meiMnal to the Bevd. W. Maofarlone, the pioneer misaionaiy of 

jl s«a.md m ^ di,hic,. ,-1., dirf Le« in 

Wn‘i:i'’ t AL near tins Chureh are the various 

^dmgs of the Guild Mission, which is so raUed, because, while 
part of the whole hastem Himalayan Mission of the Chuich of 
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it i$ eupportfld hy tho Guilds of that church. These build- 
iugs luclude a woU-equIpped hoapital known as the Charieris Uos* 
pital, and n Medical Miasiou Houbo, a ladies' Misaion House aud 
School, the Scottish TJniiieraitios Mission House and Training 
Md High School, the Boja’ Hoatol and the Tibetan Mission 
House. In front of the cJinrch are the Guild Mission House and - 
the Tfince of Wales laduatrlol School, and below these again in 
the bazar are the Coronatioii Dispensary and the Victoria Memo^ 
rial, a handsome open porch of Tibetan design which was crocfted 
in memoiy* of (iuecn Victoria. The pillars and comlcea were 
coned by TAm aa from Sikldm, and hare bean painted in bright 
eelouis ; inside is a bronze bust of Queen Victoria standing on a 
pedestal from which issues the main water-supply of the villajre 
Near the bazar on the slope of the hill is a Buddhist monaa^ 
tery BurtoimdeJ by tall bamboo poles from which flutter long 
naiTow stnpa of cloth, the prayer flags of the Buddhists. The 
vUlage al^so contains a Hindu temple and Mubaiiimadan mosque. 

luriher along the ridge are scattered the buildings of the-ri,, rj 
St. Andrew s Colonial Homes, which are intended for the educa- oi»i ' 
lion and twining of poor European and Eurasian chihlien. They *■ 
were founded in iOOO, tinder the auspices of tho Chumh of Scot* 
land, by a Boa^ of Management composed of officials, tea plan¬ 
ter^ nuasionanw and mercliantfi. Their object is to give the 
^dran of the donuciled community a coime of training in a 
healthy district and in hivouxable cavironments, sucli as wiU flt 
to^for emgmtion to the oolonisa and for honest labour ia 
^dia. It IS a well-blown fact that the domicaed mmmimity 
detenomtes in the enrironments of a tropical country and oriental 
^ndai^ ; the object of the Homes is to eudeaToiir to break 
down the influenco of heredity and of such enriionmenta by 
roraonng the ^Idreu at an early age to surroundings which are 
hMlthiOT, both pLjraioally and morally, than the towms in'the 
p to by t^bng them the dignity of labour, and by instiliing 
pmmpliis of »lf.respect, self-rolianoe and self-help. The si^m 
adopted is tlmt of oottage houses, each cottage holding 25 to SO 
^Ic^uand being m charge of two ladies from Great Britain. 

Sp^ attention is ^jaid to removing the distaste for manual labour 
wkchis cbararteristicof the Eurasian and poor Euroiiean. All 
the work ^ the cottages is, therefore, dons by tho children, no 
^ and they are occupied, when old 

S!!f 1 carpentering, etc. The Homes are 

4,oOOtoo,oOO feet above sea-level; and comprise the ebtfuBCs 
mentioned above, a central school, farm steading and workahops. 
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Eie •cLeme is nmnngea by an mdependant oommittee, sa the 
Homt* art not an integral part of the Mitoon; but the id«ionari«, 
who initiated the scheme, Buperintend the loeal arrange- 

mentSp 

The Guild Misaton itaelf was fltaited at KAUmpong in 1873, 
the Work being canied on by native teachers until an Hurupeon 
missionai^ settled there in 1880. The hLssion is now Dimly 
established, and has done moat useful work among the eitlti'- 
vatorB of the Govetiimeat estate. Practically, the whole of the 
etluoation in the tract east of the Tista ia under its control; it has 
developed technical education by the establishment of weaving, 
carving and lace echools; and the work of the Medical Mission, 
which has a hospital at KAlirapong and a dJapensaiy at Niinfaong, 
is d^rvedly appreciated by the peasants. The European staff 
oonffis^ of an evened mieaioaaiy, an ordained Principal of the 
Training College, a medical miasionary; a loy miesioniuy engaged 
in work among tho Tibetan iwpiilation, 3 muaionary nunsea, 
a lady teacher for the giila’ school, and 3 other miesioomy ladJeSi 
besides 2 ordain^ native pastora and 11 cateehiats for the 13 
pwahes into wLleh the Ealimjiong estate hoe been divided. At 
lUlunpimg itself the Mission maintains the Charterie Hospital 
With 28 beds, at whieh compounders are trained; a tr aining school 

^ ^0 Miesion eehoola in DorjeDling 
u Sikkim are trained j ond an Anglo-Hindi school, teaching 
^^npto the Entrance standard of the Calcutta University. 

u AAltmpong it mainfaina 3n vernacular eeboole with 
over 1,100 soholais. and it has also a branoh mission at Goiuba- 
tliAn, w^oh IS the head-quarters of an ordained missiomuy, who 
IS also toe chapliun of tho DnArs planters. 

KAimpeng IS a piece of considerable local impoii&noe, aa it is 
the he^-quarteiB of tho Tlsta Foraat Division and of tho Kilim- 
OTei^ent estate, and is also the commercial eentre of the 
^ for the Tibetan trade. 

*ViA " market for the ftgdeqlttiml produoe of 

tKftir flfi Tilbigers bring th^ produce of 

^ field. M TOket d.p. Tlio trade of tti pUe. h«, b«„. 
varpnodirtraiiiJatedbyllie eeUblielmiont ol an annuel iu.41 or 
^ et lie .d ot Nowntber. Tbi. f. lb. .Met .rant ef tb, 
hro “eigbbeurliood. They eWre it aa u 

tKn ^ iiiftriotiug and to enfoy 

of tho omusemente which form part 

n^’a “** EbuUn. end eyen from plaoaa in Tibet o 

J omey or more away, bringing various kinds of 
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msTohnii dUo and nitmb&ns of attilGB which ato bought up bv GoTern- 
ment for transport. agrioiUtiiral and hortioultiiral esliihition 
19 ad at tha same time, at which prises are givon for grain^ 
poultry, cattle, Tnulea, ponies, dairy produce, and artlelw of local 
manufacture. The ™ started in 1891 by Dr. Q™ham, tho 
hcail of I bo &iild Mission at Kilimpong, and has dorelopcd year 
by year, till it is now one of tie largest fidrs in ths hills. For 
a fuller acooimt of Kalimpong, s<w Dr. Graham’s book “ On ths 
Threshold of Three Closed Lands (1905}.” 

Kilimpong Government estate,— A liiUy tract fomerly tnown 
as Dslingtct, situated east of the Tista, west of the Xl-chhn and 
Lt-dihu (JaldhataJ rivers, and sontli cf mdopondent Sikkim. It 
was acquired from Bhutan after tho campaign of l8S4-6:>. It lies 
between 26-51' and 2r 12' N., and SS* 28' and 88“ 58' E„ and 
eodonds over 401 aquara miles. Of tho total area 213 aqiiara nules 
are oewupied by resorted forests and 10 "square miles by 4 tea 
gardens, while 178 squara miles are reserved for native oaltivation j 
fivfrcudhs of the inhabitants are settled on the Khfts Mahals or 
State lands. The ooimtry Is oift up by ridgea of varying height 
and steepness, separated by narrow vaUeys, the principal among 
which ran far back into the moant^ns. These ridges debouch 
into the plains at elevations ranging from 300 feet to 1.000 feet 
above seadevel, rising in the interior to 10,500 feet at Riahi-lft, 
Over a If^e portion of the tract the reserved forests cover the tops 
of the rid^ and tho bottoms of the valleys, while the cultivated 
area oooupicB tho intervening space. The land above 5,000 feet is 
generally, ^d that above 6,000 feet almost entirely, under reserved 
forest, which also oovere most of the area, below 2,000 feet. 
The chief crop grown is maise, which oceupios 38,000 acre® or 
more than thre^qnartcra of the not cropped area. 

■ The land has been classified for revenue purposes as (1) carda¬ 
mom land, held rent-free for the first three years, during w'hioh there 
is practically no outturn, after which it is assessed at Ha. 10 pgr 
acre; {9} terraced rioe lands, paying from S annas to Ee. 1-4 per 
acre, ^ (3) unterracod cultivation, induding fallows of less than 3 
years standing, paying 6 annss to 16 annas per acre f and (4) 
faUowB of 3 years’ standing and over, paying from 9 to 3 annas 
p® acre; some lands in each of the last 3 dasaee are assessed at a 
slightly lower rate for the first few years of tiio settlement. The 
estate has been divided into 48 blocks, excluding £4lmipon» 
bazar, each under a headman or maadcit, who ia responsibla for the 
oollectioii of rents, the repair of roods and certain other dutioa in 
retnrn for which be receives a popcentagB on the ooUeotlons 
and other privileges. Tho total rental of the esUte, as fiied 
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hy the aettlement oonclixdod iti 1903| is Es, 31^589. The chief 
vilUgo in the estate is Kalimpeagj and there are large bazars at 
Pedong^ on the Tibetan trade route^ and at Somhiri at the end of 
the Chel TallejTf where the produee o£ the hill ealtivators ie sold to 
the ciiltivator& of the Dirtrs. For further information regard¬ 
ing the estate. Ghaptot 5LII and the Eeport on the Survey 
and Settlement of the Kalimpoog dovenuiient Kstate bj Mr . 
0- A, Bellp u c. s. (1905). 

Karseong.—Adminifltmtive head-quartere of the Kureeong 
subdivirion, flituated on the Lower Himalajas, 4,860 feet above 
sea-level and 20 milea from Darjeeling, in 26° 63' N. and 88^ 
17' E. Population (IdDL] 4,469* Siltiated on the last ridge to 
Bcwry. t{ja Bonth which soreons Darjeeling from the jdains, Knrseong, 
though deprived of the magnificent panorama of the sno^va wliieb 
is seen from the former place, still commands a fine view of the 
Ghum ridge to the north, wlulo the peahs of TGnehinjnnga can be 
seen showing through the gap at Ghum between that ridge and 
the Seuehal spur. The Ghnm ridge limits the view to the north ; 
but nature has filled np the intermediate space with a wealth of 
detail, w'hich goes far to compensate Kuiseong for the limited 
view of the snowiSp The Nigri spur, starting at Jorpokhri and 
stretching do™ to the Balasan, is paitieularlj pioturosC]ue; and 
whiiJiever waj one turns, is a magnificent outlook over hill^aidca 
studded with tea gardens and factoiios^ But to many the real 
oharm^of Kurseong is to be found in the view to the souths 
(goosing a clear day and taking his stand on Eagle’s Crag or the 
ridge towards Constantia, the spectator commands a wonderfid 
view of the plains of India, stroteking 100 miles away to the dis¬ 
tant horiwnr One feature of the landscape wliich cannot fail to 
strike the ohserver is the suddenness with which the hills dip 
down into the plains. There ie in fact something incongruous in 
the va^ plain, flat as a bLUiard tablOj on one side, and on the 
other a jumble of hill and valley, with spur on spur jutting out 
into the plains till they become lost in the dim blue of distance^ 

Looking to the south-east one scce the Tista, whose waters 
have come rtraight from the snows, flowing through dense forest 
at ^0 of the hills till it videus out into broader reaches dose 
to Jalpaigurt^ The nest river looking from left to right is the 
river that goes under two names, being esUed Mahanadj hy the 
fwple^ <rf the hills, and Mahananda by those of the plains^ This 
ittvcr joins the Balasan some 4 mili^ west of SriTguri^ the com- 
ned river, retaining the name of MahSnandi., flowing to the 
^u^^-wi^ on its way to join the Ganges^ The Bilasan, after 
“iug its waters from apnags in the Ghum ridge near Ptilung- 
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dtmg flo^ beneath Kuiseon^ nnd comefi out on tho plains at 
Panighatft, where it is Bfiaiiiied hj a euEpenflioii bridte. Still 
fuitlier to the right flown the Hoehr, which divides as from \opal ■ 
beyond that again arc the donee jungles of tho Momig district’ 
the breeding ground of elopbimts; and. on a veiy dear day two 
more Nepal rivers may be seen,-the Mm'khohi and tho Jobuai 
Abirds oyo view of the Tarai at onoe disolosas Low the hand of 
tho i^tivator has loft its mark on the landscape. The nrim 
oval forest lias Wgely been out doira, and the numerous rmtehea 
m variona ahadee of greon afford a moans of discriminating 
f^ween tea, p^dy. and jtito crops; dotted abont in tho 
oloBrmgB are the tm roofs of tea factories; whilo the dull 
breun of certain patches, ft-hiiih api»onr towards the dose of the' 
jj-inter season tostmes to the way in which large herds of caitlo 
have^done justly to the grazing. To aU but those who have 
Mught a refuge from the swoltonng heat of the plains, the land 
invitffi a dorer acgu^ianoe, and one is enabled to understand 
Bonrethmg of the foelmga of the Aryan invaders when they caught 
their flret glimi >08 of the land that woa to he their heritage^ 

1 . ccntmy' Kuraeong was a village in Sikkim but 

about the fiwi decade of the ifltli wntury the Nepalese conquered 
and annexed the Tarai and tho lom^r hills, including KmLnir „■ 
At the dose of the Gurkha wnr. in 1817. the BrilShre^ored the 
country to tho Sikkimese, and, in return for this, claimed a naiT 
mount IniJuen^ in Sil^ which has survived to the present day. 
I^iaUy in 18do, a strip of hill torritoi^', about 5 or fi miles wiZ 
^tcLing the northern frontier of the district to tho hiUe 
Wow ™ ceded to the British by the iWa of 

/nduded Kuisoong, which appears to have 
been at that time an insignificant viUago, as well os a few miles of 
land on oither side of it In 183(1 the UarjoeUng-Himnlayan Bail, 
way WHS eriended to the place, bringing it into direct comnmni- 

aaa Ml station; and m 1891, it wna made the hS^quartem of a 
subdiviaion ineludmg the Tarai and a portion of the hills. 

KiuMong IS a small hill station extending in three Erections 
from the ^way station, whioh is -1,8C4 feet above sea-levd The 

-t® northwanls through a nanow'baaar,« . 

which Btnkes the treveUer aa a curious oempromise between the 
^ and the r^na A few Tibetan lotmgine abTut 

the md show-the traveller that ho is among the here 

Sdl^tb ^h?i!?“ be seen up a side street; 

t u ^mplesioDs of the womm und the Mongoloid 

features of the Nqtalwa empbasire the fact that he has ariif^ at 
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Ih© threshold of the Mongoli&ii rac®. Tho fonoipa oleimeiit, how- 
OTeV^ predonimatee* The MArw&ri from tho plains with his jaunty 
pagri 13 much in evidence, while the presence here and there of a 
Mnsalmw thinking of his hide husinoK, or of a Chinaman oon- 
tiactor on a sleet well-kept pony still fuiihor ^ccentuatee tho 
muctore of meoSh Passing hy the dAt himgalow and the butohera^ 
quarter, tho bazar is left hohlndf and the tea-chid Inli-sldes again 
eome into eight. Just below the road are the pretty little honsee 
of the Monteviot Estate nestling along the stdo of the hill: 3^0(10 
feet or more below ie the mooting groimd of the Balasan and 
E&ngbong, a vast e^iipanee of shingle and boulders; w'hile the 
.AmbutiA flat lc»oka as If parts of it wore specially designed 
by nature for a race-course^ On tho other side of the Balesan lies 
Mirik, an ideal site for a hill-station, and a preiuinent point on the 
range which eoimedis the plains with Tangln^ Sandaiphu and 
Phalut; and beyond ^ftrilf tho NopAl hi Ik are viaible. Continuing 
our cxtuTBO along the Cart road| we |>aas the new Jesuit Ohitreh on 
oipLi- right, and, juM above the Church, St. Helenas, a Convent 
of tho Daughters of the Crosa, where there are Ifi niins and 127 
children. This institution was founded in tS90| and has an 
orphanage for hill children, called Si Ifargaret^s, attached to it. 
A little further on, at a dlsLnuoe of about throe-quarters of a mllo 
from the railway station, wo come to the Clareiidon iXotcl, and 
beyond this lies St, Mnry^js Seminary, an imposing building 
belonging to the Jeaults, wMch wus erected in 1S8S, and oontains 
39 theological students, tho oouree of study extending over 4 years. 
Still further along, about half way to Soijoydhura, is tho now 
building of tho Industrial School which is managod by tho Irish 
Christian Brethors^ 

Coming bock to^vards the Hotel, a bmneh read up tho hill to 
tho left takes tis to Dow Hillp which commands Kurseong on the 
east and shuts it out froin the Tisto. valloy. Dow Hill is jiart of 
the ridge which culiQiuates on this rido in tho spot called Chimney 
and to the north in Tiger Hill, aftor which it merges into tho 
Jalapahir ridge os we approach Darjeeling. Tho old Military 
road, which riow by a fairly steep ascent frein the mUrniy etation 
and runs along the crest of tho ridgo os far as Ghum, biingo us at 
a distanco of 2 miles from the station to the European schools, the 
Victoria BojV School and the Dow Hill Girk* school, which occupy 
an local site, 6,iH)Q foot above oea-levcl, oreilookiiig tho rest of 
Kurseong, ^ rbe bojV school lies about Half a mile tq the south 
of tho prls’ fiCLhqK>l, and is loached by a road passing tlirough a 
delightful fir forest. Both schools are GoTcmmont schools and 
contain 190 and 129 childien ^t^*J^eriivdy. Bites have also been 
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selected for a tmining college loz teoclaena and a preparatory eclici^l 
for boya; attd thero ib every indication that axi erienHiYe colony 
Will Boon spring np on Dow Hill. There are aliwdy^ in fect^ soveral 
reaidoiioes on both sides of the old Military road between Korseong 
bazar and the schoola^ and ainple bidlding ^ites are available^ 
Still higher up the Hll lies Clumney, at a height of aboat 7J20O feet> 
where the old Military road comes out on the other rids of the 
ridgOj oTerlookitig the P&gUjhorft. This curious name is due to 
the fact that in the days when this waa the regular road to Daije^- 
ing^ there was a dik bungalow at this spot, of which only a single 
ohimney now ramaina In Dow Hill are the springs which feed 
the mnnjcii'tal water-supply and fnmiah the reeidonts of Kimeong 
udth an average of about 60^000 gallons per diem. Some scarcily 
is felt during April and May, bat them erista no serious oauso for 
apprehenEdon^ as there are good springs above Sepoydhura, whieh 
could readily be brought into roquiaitioni if necessary^ The rain¬ 
fall on Dow HjU is elso much greater than at Surseeng itself, 
averaging 220 inches per annum as ngdnst 165 inches at the 
publio offices, 

Dcecending again to the railway station we follow the cenme 
of tlie Pahkhihiri read, whicli, leading weatwiard foom the 
station, skirts Eaglets Crag on the north aide. It than slopes 
gently downwards to the Church, SfjchaM and other publio 
offices, at a diriance of about a mile from the station, 
and runs nenriy level along the crest of the ridge tili 
it the turning to Nuiubu, where it dips down the lower 

ridge to the south to Pnnkhibari* Above the junction is Con- 
stantJa, the house of the Subdirimonal Officar. at the oxtramity of 
the Kuz^ng ridge overlooking the Balasan. The Church, 
KficAff/^n\ Amiifleineut Club, DispenGary, Joih and Mmucipal 
office are all stiuaied ladthin a compass cempriBmg a few acres 
just below the Pankhftbari read. 

Of late yeuTBp in view of the scarcity of available buUding rites 
Lu^ Dai]oeling, public attention has been attracted to the pe^bi- 
lities of Kuraeoug as a auppleToentary bill station, the olinmie 
being rimiUr to that of Darjeeling, but much milder, and the 
place being conveniently ritnated for those who diatike the higher 
altitude or the severe winter of Darjeeling. Within the Igri 
decade many new houses have sprung ttp and them been a 
noticeable expansion of the towm Thi^ movement has been eepe« 
olallj marked during the iaat four years rinoe the inaugurarion 
of the KurBeong Improvemant Committee and the cofiiBtfuction, 
under their supervifiion, of the Bourdillon road, which connectB 
the Monteviot end of the town with the Paukhabiii road and 
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affords aecesa to ft number of fensh bmlding mtm. A Sootoh Mis- 
eioa Chuich wm built in 1904; in 1905 tlie Jesuit Chnidi was 
completed; and ^ horse and flower ahow iSb etaftod in the latter 
yoftT, which bids fair to become a yearly instihiilou. A new 
Eac/iaAri wm built in J 904^ and a he^ita) and dis|>anJ%iy con¬ 
taining n European n^ard are shortly to be erected in a centml 
pofiition in the bazar. Negotiations for the building of a new 
dub, on the piece of land known as the Becroation Ground, are also 
in ppogMis, and it h hoped that ita erection will flu]>i]ly a w^ant 
which has long been felt, more particulm-Iy by Tiaitors* FoBsosaing 
OS it does great natural advantages and an aimoet unlirniicd numher 
of building Sitca, the place is capable of almost indefinlto expansion; 
and it hea mtli the people of Kmseoug thomselvas to advanoe its 
development and to make it a prosperous hill station* 

To this sketch* of Eurseong be added the follois'iiig 

estiact from an mspeetion report written by the Deputy Sanitajy 
Commissioner in 1&U5:— 

** The increasing importance of Kuiseong has never been so 
prominently brought forward oa this year* In spite of plague 
and other drawbacks its |jopulnrity has inci^ased by leaps and 
bounds. One reason for this may be the now tj'pe of accomnioda- 
tlon which is bemg gmdually provided* Anethcr is probably that 
the avemge cHmate compares faTourably wiih Darjeeling, the 
nonun daily average being little over sixty degrees* For many 
eomplalnts this is recognized to be of some importance, while 
the rapid drop in the evening temperature of Darjeeling is 
r^gnizod as coiro^pondi ngly treacherous. There se^nis Iheu, 
i^itb only two hill stations in Bengal ample scope and room 
for Ue betterment of the lesser* WTmt is neceaeary is a compre¬ 
hensive policy With tbo object in view that Kurseong must be 
dc^^eloped into a flourislung hill station and eanitarium, not 
rivalling but ooniplGmentary to Darjeeling 

Eurseong snbdiviaien^—Southom subdiviftion of the distriot, 
ijfing bclWMn 26® 3r and 27^ 0^ N., and 7^ and 88*" 3r IL, 
and extending over 438 square miles. Ita population was 115J31 
in 1901 a^inst 117^642 in 1891, and wtis contained m one town 
Kurseong, its headHjuarters, and 388 villages, the density being 
persons to the square mile* The subdivlBiDn contains two 
distmet iiOrCts, the northern resembling the adjoining portion of 
the Darjeeling subdivision, while the Siifgnri tlilma lies in the 
pl^ns. After Kureeong, the most important places in the eub- 
diYiMon aro SiHgmi, the jonotion of the Eaatenr Bengal State and 

^ Ui Hr* il* R T, S, Porntt, 1.0.1,^ fcn thff mi 
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Darjeeling-Himalaijflji Hail ways, Tindligm, where the work- 
fihopa of the latter railway are sittiated, ood the large uiarta ot 
Mitighara and Kakfalh^ in the Tarni. The ^bdiviBion was 
form^ in 1891 out of the southern fiortioE of the headniuarters 
Hubdlvision and the old Tami subdiTiaion. The latter bad beau 
in ejdstenco ainee ISBi^ its head-^iuorters being at first at 
Hiuis^uar (Hanskhawa) near iHiiuaidowa, where there are traces 
of the old Kiicliahri bnildings on a hill about LoO feet above 
the plain. In 1880 the headquarters were tranaferred to SiligurT^ 
which had already been brought into direct communication with 
Calcutta by the ejitension of the Xorthem Uengal State Hallwayj. 
and which was the terminus of tho Darjeeiing-HiTiialayaji 
Railway then under csinstruction. Though that place has ceased 
to be the adminiatrative eentre of a subdi\'ision, it is still the 
headquarters of a Deputy Magisliatc^^ who is in ebjuge^ under 
the Subdivisioitnl OSiceTj of the judicial and revenue admmls'ba- 
tion of the Tarai^ 

Lebong^—A spur situated just below the town of Dai^eeling at 
on olevatioix of 5^970 feet above sea leveL Lebong, or as it ia 
ctdled by the natives Alibong, is a Lepcha numef meaning “ the 
tongue-shaped spuTp*^ which has been suggested by the fact thsfc it 
shoots out like a tongLie from the ridge on which Dat^twliug stands. 
Lebongt with its more equable climate, w'rs one of the first plaoeu 
in the distiiti to attroet Eurojtean settlers. It was found that 
Jjebong was about 19 degrees w^armer I ban the letter plaoe, and 
enjoj'ed more sunshine. Xioeaiione were accordingly taken up on 
it at the same timo ns at Dhrjeeling, and the eultivaiiun of ten 
was begun on its slopee. A largo portion of tho spur has now 
been acquired for cantonments; baTracka and a purade ground 
have bero laid out; and a battalion of British inf entry is 
stationed there. 

Mangpn-—A village in tho hoadquartora sobdivision, situa¬ 
ted 18 mika south-east of Darjeeling and o miles oast of Sarail. 
It is the head-quarters of tbg cinehona plan tat tons of Bengab of 
which the following aooount is taken, with some abbreriatione 
from m Intcroslmg article on ‘-Ginuhotm and Quinine in the 
Eastern Himalayas published in the K^iimpong Saint Andrew's 
Colonial Homes Magaaiue^ October 190th 

Tho home of einchoim is in South Ameriout on the slopes of 
the Andes, at an elevation ui from 3,900 to8,0(M feet. As it first 
came from Peni, its bark was known as Peruvian bark,'' The 
name Cinchona ” wTfla given because the Countess of Chinchon^ 
tho wife of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, was cured of fover by it 
as early as 1(138. Another early name was Jesulfa' bark^^ either 
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be<?iias 0 it wsa dk^^miaated by that Orieir in Eufope or 
becnnfie it wae diaeovened hy a Jecirit misflionary iff ho ia eoid to 
have beiipfiLed from iU adinmiatralion by tbe local Indiatia^ 
About 1055 its healing virtue was made tooftn in Englani 
An apothooarj oasnod Robert Talbor by its means etired Charley U 
of a tertian fever in 1079, and enbeeqiiently frmted fluceessfully 
the Dauphin and others in France, This led Louis XIV to bay 
from him the description o£ the treatment, which wa$ pabliebod 
and aftenrards tranatatrd into English, In 1677 "Pemvian 
bark” appeared fts a regular medieine in the London Pliarma- 
copEciaT and la 1743 Linnfoa^ cstablisbe-l the genus cinphoDa, For 
two contuncj all the bark was got from South Amoricar where 
collertoia sought out the tribes scattered in the douse piimefal 
foTfcst^, felled and birked them. But this was a wofiteful method, 
and with an inerpased domjLnd there wa.'^ the danger of exhausting 
the supply, and efforts were therefore mado to ouUiFato the plant 
in other ootmtries. The pioneer attempt waa made in Algeria 
in 1849- oud m 1854 the Dutch introduoDd it to Java and laid 
the basis of the preaenl indnatry m that island. The largo 
oonBumption of bark in IndJa then led the Govommoat to take 
effectual steps to introduce tho cultivatioii of cinolioua into 
India, and aoeordingly In IS57 Mr. Glsmenta MarkliJXm was seat 
to obtain a supply of yoimg trees from South America, In 18U1 
a cousignmeut wtsa planted on the Nilgiri llills, w^here there is 
still a largo Govemmodt Plantation and Factory. In IS63 an 
experiniont was also made hy Govcoimpiit, near Darjeeling, under 
Dr. Anderson, of the BotanicTil GardenSj Calcutta. Later on, a 
large tract of land in the neigbhourhood was set apart for the 
piirj>oset and this is the plantation of which Mangpu is now the 
centre. Since that tlmo much has been done by careful cultivation, 
selection, hybridmng, grafting, etc., to improve the modieal quali¬ 
ties of the bark, and an equal mlyauMT hoe been made in the 
process of mannfacturo. 

The cinchona is, at least as regards tho better tiads, a delicain 
I-limt, and ^quires mo?* caroful treat monk The extremely fino 
seed IS sown in beds; the tiny plants are transplanted and re- 
Irausplsiited in shaded nurseries before bolng put out in regtdaT 
rows (4 to 6 feet ajart) on the mountain sddea. Much labour 
haste ho exj^eaded cm hoeing, and manuring is resorted to wheio 
fcwnble* Bark harvesting, in progress throughout the whole yoart 
i^ly cogences when tho Ireos are throe yeois old. At this ago, 
thinning is ucoesaary where ovorciowding exislfl, and inrhrM 
upr^t^ as they ahow signs of unbealthinasB. Every year 
the whole pLniations are thus searched over and trees removed 
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necessary. To colled; bark» the trees aio uprooted and 
divided into three parte - roots, ateiOf and branoh—oacli of these 
contaniiig aluluilcddg m difietent proportion. All the hark te 
6[i«a]>e(i off uith blunt knives, and the throe kinda, dried in open 
air ebods, are stored flefMuntely* vrhonoo they are taken to the 
(joizuno factory for the oxtradiou of their alkaloids. 

Many different species of cinchona are grown, hut the chief 
varieties cultivatod at Mangpu and MaoBOng aro two 

Hybrids, and the robust hat less rich Succimhrft, The firat of 
these was discovered in 1865 by Charles Ijedgei} a trader in 
wood and bark, Urihg in Peru and Bolivia. A rich epeciea was 
know-n by him to but in districts in&coegssible to Enaio- 

peans by rouaon of tho jealousy of native bark tradeiB, Ho 
theraforo employed » trusted Indian, servant, who, after pEiseing 
through much Ul-troatoiont from which he shortly afterwards 
died, sTiw^eeded in bringing to his master a small quantity of seed. 
■J’his was offered by Ijodgor to the Indian Crovommoni, but being 
dooUned by them, was sold, ball to the Dutch Govortiinout for 
the Java plantations and half to Hr. Monoy, a plant or on the 
Nilgiris. Some trees from this seed, anolysod at maturity by the 
Dutch, were found to pold bark eontaining Oie eqtiivalont of 
&'97 per Cfont. eulphate of quinine^ w'hereas fonnotly tho cinchonn 
cultivated in Java yielded but a quarter of this quantity^ 

What makes <unchoua so valnablg is that it contains Ihoeo 
alkaloids which have a curativo offoefc In malarial lever as wioll 
as other modiciiiai pcopoTties, There are many such alkaloids 
present, but tlio chlof are qinnino (from the Perurian-Indian 
word Kina meaning 1>ark}, cmchonidino, cinehonine and 
qitinidine. As quinine m the meet importimt of all, we shaU 
coiitliie ourselves to a description of its preparation. A Eperiolity 
of the Govorumont Factory baa been cinchona febrifuge or mi^ed 
ciuphoua alkaloids. It eon tains nil the fehrLhige alkaloids of 
and as it can be made more cheaply than quinino and is 
almost as effective, it has proved a groat boon, specially at a tuzio 
when the price of quinine was prohibitive to poor people* 

The factory at Maug|iu is a busy conlre, and one is riruok with 
tho amotiiit of the plant needed for the various [ircicessea, Coimno- 
dioua store^houscs are required for the reception of tho dried bark, 
which Is first of all ground into the finest of pow dor by powerful 
dislntogrators, eo fine that it passes through a ailkoD seroon whioh 
contains 14,400 holes to tho square inch. This pow dered bark is 
then conveyed to the digesters (large cylindrical tanks ooutaining 
ateam coils and ** Btirrersi*') in w^hich it is mixed with water 
and caustic soda, tho latter lettijig freo tho alkaloids* Oil ia 
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&dd^ ta dissolve and absorb tbe alkaloids* The bark sedimeiit 
and water fall to the bottom of tha taok^ and the alkaloid^iaiged 
oil is run off and put into the row of tanka (sepaiatons) opposite, 
fitted ivitli fltirrere to mix it with eulphnrio Bcid+ which m its 
turn takes up the alkaloids from the oil and eooTertfi them into 
sulphate of quinine^ etc. Tho Oil* now minus the alkBloid, is nm 
ofii to be used agaiut while tho acidulated liquor containing the 
alkatoidSf is conveyed to largo lead lined tilting pots and there 
mixed wth Buffideiit caustic soda to tieutraliae the excess of acid. 
The quinine crystalUses out, after which the crude cryetals are fil¬ 
tered, re-diesolvod in hot water, and treated for the reTuoral of a 
oolouiing mattei and impuiitiea* Tho liquid is again filtered, and 
allowed to oooL The quinine cTjstalli^Mta out, the crystals oro 
drained in a centrifugal machine, dried in a w'orm locni, packed 
and sent off for distribution to the Botanical Qardons, Calcutta, 

The laboratory becomes every year an inorea^gly import¬ 
ant element in the organkation of the Cinchona Plantations, 
Hero the bark of selected trees is analysed with a view to the 
discovery of those containing the highest percentage of nlkaloidB, 
and these alone are used for seed. In the laboratory* too, the pr^ 
which wo have described on a large scale are gone through in 
miniature* and so a check is kept on the mannfaetnie. 

The quinine manufactured at ilangpu is used exeliisively for 
tho GovemmenPs own requirements and is distributed to the 
various hospitals and dkiiensaiies* A considerable profit Ime 
aocruM from tho mannfaeturo^ A few yeara ago the experiment 
was tried of soiling it in pico-paekets through the Post offtcee so 
that it Ttdght bo available for tho poorest peasant and in the most 
remote distridsK The packets containing 7 groins each fmo tmdo 
up by prisoners in the Alipore Central Jail, Calcutta^ Last year 
4*500 lbs. were issued for this purpose- The total output o£ the 
Mangpu factory in 1905-06 was 15,777 lbs.* and at present now 
machinery is being added to bring up tlio output to 20,000 lbs, 
a year* 

Apart from tho presence of the dnchona itself* Mangpu is a 
most attractive spot. It is beautifully rituated, with a view of the 
anoTva as well as of the pbins of India. 

Momng.—A name formerly nppKed to the son them portion 
of the district from the Mechi on tho west to the Tista on the 
east, wMcb U now known os the ToraL it was annexed from 
SikHm in 1850 in consequence of the eekure and detention of 
Dr* Campbell* the Snperintendeat of Darjeeling, and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, while travelling peaceably through the Eaja’s territaries* 
AI that time* the upper portion of this tract* l}iag immediately 
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at the b6*0 of the motmtoiofl woa chiefly oo^Grod with 
mid jungle, and was inhabited by two aborigmol iribea, the 
Mechea emd Dhiinab^ who did not atiilor from ite unhealthy 
oUmatoi hut got ill on leaving it for the oiien plains. The 
lower portion more open and cleared, was principally cul¬ 
tivated with rice, and was ekiofly inhabited by Koebes or Raj- 
banfas. 

Pedong.^A village to tbe north-^jast of the district ritn- 
ated 13 mile« north-east of Kilimpong at a height of 4,760 feet 
abovo Bea-loveU It contains a dispensary, a Buddhist iiionastery, 
on office for the registration of trade with Sikldni and Tibet, and 
a rest-house for tmveilers; and it is a coinmereial eoiitre of some 
local iiuiK>rtanee. It is Hie head-quarters of the Roman Catholio 
Mission to Tibet, which has heie a preabytory, an orplionago 
and a chapel erected in 1883. An account of the establishment of 
this misaiou wiU bo found at the end of Chapter HI. A grant of 
land hofl bean given to the missioii by Govcrmiient in the UBigli- 
bouring village of Msria-basll, where only Christians are allowed 
to flottlo, and where a large stone obur^ has bean built. The 
name Pedong moona the iacenBe-trce olsiring** and is derived 
from the {Shorm Iree^ which once grew' there, the 

rosin of w hich is need as inccnso in Enddhist toniples. 

Phalut.—One of the Loftiest poaha in the Singtlila range 
rituated 50 miloa north-w'est of Darjeeling at a height of ll,Sli 
feet above seo-leveL The name rhalut is a corruption of tho 
Lepclia pnk-lut or tlio peeled ^nminit/* an ap]:tellation flerived 
from the bare treeless slopes, wldeh ofEer a great contrast to tho forest- 
dad ranges below. The peak is oho called PiinMuni {P/ia-U-fufi^)^ 
a Tibetan mbpronimciatiQn of the Lici>cba name. A Tiiagnifiocat 
view of the snowy range is ohLoine^l from Phalut, and in piirti- 
cnlar of Kinchinjunga, ivhich is only 30 miltifi distant. Mount 
Everest is how'over scarcely visible^ os it is hidden by Peak 
No. XIII, a mountain reaeuibUng in shape an enormous arm¬ 
chair. The general panorama resembles that described m the 
article on Sandakphu, except tliat Kindiinjunga and the ufotin- 
tainfl on cither side loom ranch larger, this being the nearest riew 
of them which can be obtained in the district. Tlie range roiind 
PhalQt itself bas not the same wealth of vegetation as at San- 
dokphut for it is bare of forest and even of shrubsp ea:copt rhodo- 
dendcons, and GouMsta of gm^y unduhitiona atudded with masses 
of gneiss rook. 

Rangamn. A forest stretchmg along the northern flank of 
the Sonehal and the western flank of the Takdoh range, in the 
midst of which k a bungalow tmder the control of the Deputy 
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Commissicnier, sitmtwl miled from Diujeeling at a heigM of 
5 JOO fo 0 t above 0eii4evcl* A Botanical Chnien waa aetabUaliod 
belt? in 1S76 with the obje<A of introducing tretta of the coniferaa 
tirdorj cedars^ fir&i pinee* lardiea^ spnicjos and oyprcssfts^ and o! 
developing the culture of Tarioua speeiea of rhoflodendroiia and 
other fiow'eiing trees and shruha. But tlw eito found to be too 
exposed and the plantations snfTered from hail-storms,, so that it 
woa abandoned in 1878, and in ita place a Botanical Garden was 
established in Darjealing. A fine view can bo obtained from tlie 
bungalow of the Darjeeling ridge aerosa the deep Bnngmi vallej 
with the finowy range in the background, while the great creoiw- 
bound and mosa-^wrered treoa all round pn^nt a megnifioont pic* 
tuio of forest aconery which cannot be equalled in the ueighbonr-^ 
hood of BarjceUiig^ 

The nanic Itangamn U also applied to ibo forosta on the 
eastern ^epe of the TakdAh ridge looking down on the 
TMa voilej". It ie a Lepcha namo^ which, like the nauio 
Bangli Bangliot, is conneoted w4th a legend coneemlngthe 
risLOg of the Tlfita high above its bod. According to the legend^ 
the Ranglt qninrcUecI with bis spoitee^ the Tiista^ and, jiaitrag 
from her, camsd his wateta high up the liiU-sIdo to ffangartm 
and RangU BaugUot. Thcn^ fearing that the world might W 
inundated^ he ictumed and rejoinod the Tieta, and the two rivers 
have flowed on in peaoofal uniem ever aince- The two placet 
Banganm and BangU BongUoi, which mean “the turning of the 
great riveri’ and “ t!io brimful groat river/' are said to mark the 
spot tip to which the water ro&c and then receded. The legend 
pidbably pre^ervea the memory of some great landslip^ which 
dammed up the river and forced it to rise high up the vnlloj^ 

EikyifiMit or aa it Is more usually ^pelt Rissisoom or lih* 
soonu is tho name o! a forest to the north-cast of 
pong. A bungalow, which is under tVio csqntrol of the Deputy 
Cemmisrioner, has boon hnilt hero, in a iqiot of great mtuml 
beaulyt at a distance of 12 nctilos {mm Kitlimpong and at a height 
of 6,410 feet above aea-level It oet in the midst ol some of the 
flnCBt forest Fooneiy to be soon in the distrietj and looks ont upon 
a splendid panorama of the anowy range, the summits of which 
rise above a series of deep mtorvenlng vnllayr^. The name means 
“ the three ridgea, aa it marks the pl^ where three apure 
^verge. 

Saudakphn.—The loftiest peak in the district, situated 37 
milca to the north-west of Darjeeling on the BingaLila mugOt 
and rising to a height of feet above Eea-levtd. The name 

Bandakphn meona the hill of the pobon ptantj and has Wn given 
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to thiM peftki beeaufle the Oeadly aeonite plant grow'B thickly along 
the dopea for about 3,000 feet bolniv' the euiumit. For tbia 
reaaon, cattle not babittanted to iti ujee bare to be muzzled in 
ord^r to protent them eating the aiiocnknt but poi^enoui plant. 
Sandakpbii commantk the flneat view of the Hiinakyaa to be 
obtained in the Oiati^et. In the foragronnd k a gmat 1ka*in apt 
in tbe mldfit of the hUls. the slopoft of which are ooverai hy 
mof 800 of rhododendrons and fragrant pine fosJefits, In the book- 
ground is a Matinuou'* barrier of 8110117 mounijainfl, tbo most 
prominent of wbioh is Kinebinpmga towering np in gigantie 
height and breadth, with its attenJjmt j^eaka, Kabm, Jano 
and Pandimt clti5t6ting ol<»ely round it. Mnnnt Kabm h here 
fomhoitened and does not present the Mime grtuiefol ontljne 
08 when foen from Darjeeling, but J^no rises far higher 
above the ^^eetator with its lo% peak standing up like a 
great iny bom. Far oif to tie at a flktanee of I Oft 

miles from tlie observer, the graceful peak of Everest is ?een 
among a group of othot snowy monutains, rising imm behind the 
crest of Peak No. XIII, wldeb in dmpe cuiiouflJy resismbloa a 
gie&t arru-ehflir of Hnowj and fruther to the west, towards Nepit, 
tiioie is 0 . w^onderfid equaru mass of mountiiins looking like a 
wall of enow* The contmat botweea Everest and Kindunjunga is 
very marked* The latter is roaiarkable for ib iiu^Ktring bulk 
and maettiine proportianfl^ while Evensst, soaring above a i^os of 
valloya and rirlges, h tuoto graoefrd and, majeetio^ The qiaoo 
between the two is ooeupiocl bj snowy tanged of smaller ptopor^ 
tiona ^ and eastwnrd, beyond K.Laebin}unga, are idsible, first the 
Narsiugh group, and then the Dougkya and Chol& ranges on ^bo 
Tibet froatior, with Cbnmalhari lifring up ite bead in the rear. 
Tho whole BBowy ra^ge of Bhutftnt Sikkim and NopH, about 
200 miles in length, is viablOi bat the panorama is completely 
domisAted by tl^ Kiuchlojimga and Everest groupa. 

Barail.—A villago in the bead-quarters sub^vision, sitaated 
at a height of 5,615 foot above sea^lovel, & miles weet of Mongpu. 
It oontoins an inapedion bungalow and h the nnset convenient 
pUod for a visit to the Cindiona PUintatioiLs at Kaugpu^ 
AlA^iOPU. 

Sencbal.^ A mountaiii situated 6 miles to the south-eaftt 
of Darjeeling at a height of 8,lb3 feet above foa-leveL Juet above 
Senohid a |»ak known as Tiger Hill ri^es to a height of 6,516 
feet and further to the south-east is West Sonchal at an ele^nidion 
of Bfi6Q feet. The name B^chal means ^Iho hlU of damp axtd 
mist, ” and the ap|>eLlation is wuE doeerved, for tho ridge eatch« the 
full force of the mouEOOn driving up from the Bay of Bengal, and 
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for the greRtor part of the year, ifi drenched hj rain or eDTcloped 
in miflt. In 1^^, m this early dttya of DaxjeeUng, it was chosen 
for the Hite of a oaotoixment^ and it waa ooonpied by troopfl 
for over 23 years. It was at last however^ that tbo site 

^vaa ansatisfaetory^ owing to the escsasiTe riLiufali aiul dopreaamg 
elimate of this dlsmai o^epoBod ridge; and it aocordingly 
decided in 1867 to place the baimcks on Jallpahar» the olowtioji 
heing nearly l|0O0 feet lees tlian that of Scnchali the mmfall not 
so great, and the offioem and men not ao averse to it as to SenfJial^ 
The barracks on SooLchal were then demoUahed, and nothing is 
now left of them except a few solitary chimneji, somo deserted 
minst and neglected paths overgrow™ with iungle and grasa. 
According to local tradition, the oold, mists and loneiiaess of the 
place drove msny of the soldiers to commit snieide; but the 
nnmbcr of anicidea appesrrH to have been evoggeiatodi if wo may 
judgo by the nntnbar of graves in a little cemetery on the side 
of the road leading along tbo eastern aide of the Jal&pahir 
ridge to Ghum. Here a large Iriak cross o£ stone beam a tablet 
with on inflcription esying that it was erected io memory of the 
offiearst non-eommlBrioDod olhecra and men who died at Bonchol 
daring the yoora 1844 to ISG5 and whose mortal remains re^^t 
there. There are, however, only 14 nameless and neglected graves 
in tho little oemetery.. 

The ascent to Sonokoi winds olotig the westflru hank of the 
hiU passing through magnificent forests of oak, magnolia and 
rhododendron, wlh thickets of mid raspberries on either aide 
and sparkliDg cascades tumblJDg do wn the hill. The aumnut 
ooniniaods a fine view of the plaice of ladia, of the raonntainous 
Apurs rinldng to the level plains, and of the counsca of ^versl groat 
rivers, the Tiata, Balosaoi Mahan adl and Meehf, To tho north 
the prospect is fat grander. In the foreground is the great vaUoy 
of the Rangmi, 4 imlea across and fully 4,030 feet deepi which is 
formed on one side by the Darjeeling ridge, bare of forest and 
ficorred by btid-sLips, and on the other by the forest-cWl Takdoli 
range. Beyond this voiley ia a line of snowy monuLoina 
etrrtchiag acro«g the horizon. Id the centre la the moasiye 
hulk of liuiiehlojiinga 46 miles distant (23,143 fact), Honked on 
the right by the toat4ike Kabm 134,016 feet) ai^d the mom 
graceful Jano (26,300 feet), and on the left by the sharp oouical 
peaks of Pandini (23t020 feet) and Norringh (18,146 feet). To 
tbe north^eo^t Ohnmalh&ri (23,033 feet) is occii, at adirtauce of 82 
miles, reariog its head as a great if^uiided inaas over the snowy 
Ghola range, though it really lies 40 milea boyoniL To the north, 
at a distauce of over 100 niiles, throe snowy peaks just 
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appear above Bie black range, the middle one of whloli 

U Mount EverwL The great diataneei howorerj mikes it appear 
of miniature dimenaions, and as a peak it is completely dwarfed 
by tile larger mountaiDe of SikMm. 

On the nortb-wefitom slope of Senchal are the springa and 
tanks from whleli DarjoeUng drawd its water-supply; and on the 
top of the ridge golf links have been bid out* whidi are among 
the highest in the world, 

Silignri.^TiUage in the south of the ICnj-seoiJg subdivi- 
bioTLf situated near the left bank of the Mahtnadl in 26"^ 43' N* 
and &8’^ 26'^ E. Popdation (1901) 784. Sdignn is the northern 
terminne of the Eastern Bengal State Railway* where it is joined 
by the Daijeeling-Himalayan Eailwaj* It ie also the terminna of 
the cart road from Kalimpong and Sikkimt and it tbue fooneecs 
the local trade- Several |nte firms are e^tabliJ^hed here^ and in 
addition to the penaaneiit shops there is a biweekly Government 
market. It is the head^quariera of a E^epu^ Magistmte, who 
diBpe?>es of the criminal work of the Tarol and mansgee the krga 
Govemmont cetate j he was formerly Rationed at H^n^mar 
(Hfijis'kliiwa) near PbanBidawa, but his head-quertera wem 
removed to Siiigiir! in I SSI on the extension of the railw’ay to 
that pkce. It oJse oontnins a small atib-jail and post^ofBce, 
bnngalow^ m^pectlon house, police station, and a dis[:^nsary with 
20 beds, all eltueted near the raihvay station- The village is 
Giiuated on fairly high gtoumh and ita name msiiis the etony 
sitet'^ presumably because the bed of the Mah&nMi dose by is a 
mass of broken stone brought down Irom the hills. 

Sonada.—A village in the head-qoarters subdivision, dtnated 
on the railway at a height of 6,o53 feet, 10 miiea to the south of 
Darjeeling. Half a mile below the railway station is the Yiotoria 
BreT^"ory, ocoupying some old barracks, which were formally 
need aa a kalting-placo by troops marching up to Darjeeling, A 
Bpui about ft miie to tbe -wG&t is known Hope Town, where it 
was onoo hoped that a European sattlement w'onld spring up* 
The ground was eleared in 1856, and laid out in building sites, 
the idea being that a small colony of Eufopoan pensioners and 
farmers would be establii^hed there; and it wns proposed to ored 
a ohnreh, schoot^houseT dispensary and ba^FiTp A chttrcLh wnaa 
erected, but the place failed to attract settlers, and mucth 
of the land was bought up by planters. Latterly, however, 
■with the facilities aSorded by tiie milady, a few hou^ have 
sprung np, and there appear t<f be better prospods of developing 
the place. The name Sonada, which menus ‘'the beards den,^’' is 
suggestive of the number of wild animak which mod to haimt 
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ih& mirrcixiiding foi^. It aI$o formerly known aa Pao^eerap 
and was a jugular lioltiiig place for traTeUafs proceeding by road 
to Darjeeling. 

Snkiiipokbn,—A liUaga in tbo bead^qtiartata siibdiTision^ 
utiiated 11 miles to tbo aoutii*weflt of Darjeeling on tb& toad 
leading from Gbum to Pbalut« It is a large and proaperoiia 
ba^aTj undor the nLanagement of the Deputy Commiainoneri which 
attracts a oonsidcmbie amount of the trade from Nepil. Iha 
Tillage is the head-<2nai*ters of tlio K^opdi Mission^ which was 
established there in 1896 j with the object of spreading Chiistianity 
among the Nepalese who come in large uainbeia to the market 
held there erery Friday, The hLbsion maintaioa a dispeusaiy . 
located in a stone building in the baiari which ftli^ contains a 
roomy misaion hall. It is etippoitcd by ^oluntaiy donations, 
the misaionanes proifidiug for their owu personal e^i:penscs and 
drawing nothing from the Mission funds. About a mile above 
SnkhiApokhn is the Jorpokhri bungalow, picfuneequely sittiated 
in the midst of forest at a height of 7,400 feet above f ea-level; 
and 3 miles to the west is Slmana-basti, a Loinr situated at the 
very edge of Nep^ and conlaining some hons^ actually in 
Nepalese temtoiy* 

Tangla.--A peak on the Smg^& rangOp 10,074 feet high^ 
situated 03 miles west of Darjeelitig^ It is more geneiaUy kno^n 
as Tmnli^ amoag the natives of the district. A bungalow on 
the eummit, close to the frontier between British India and Nepil^ 
comniands a fine view of the Nepalese valleys and of tha plains 
of Noith Bengal, with the snow-fed I'isia on the eastp the Kooi 
on the west and a number "bf emnUer rivors between them* Tbe 
following account of the view of the snowy range from Tanglu 
ia taken ft^m Sir joaeph Hooker’e Himalayan Journals: From 
the summit of Tonglu I enjoyed the view I had so long doflired 
of the snoTvy Himalaya from north-east to north-west; Sikkim 
being on the right, Nepal on the left., and the plains of India to 
the southward. In the early morning the transparency of the 
^mosphere rendera this view one of miotMmg grandeur* 
Kinchinjunga bore nearly due northp a da^^Ung mass of acowy 
peaks, intersec^ by blue gladem, which gleamed in the slanting 
^ of the rising stm, like aquamarines set in frosted idlver* 
From this the sweep of snowed mountainfi to the eastward was 
dmest continuous m for as Chok (bearing east-north east), 
foUoTOig a curve of ISO miles, and andosing the whole of the 
noTtimrn part of Sikkim, wbid appeared a billowy nmas of 
forest^ad monntidnft. On tie noiih-eaat horizon rose the DonMa 
mountain (23,176 feet) and Chnmnlari (23,909). Though both 
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th^ snowy ranges, being Twpwtively 
80 and 90 nulea off tbey roared their gigantio head* Ligber, 
^miog wimt they reaUy wore, by far fhe loftiest peais neri to 
and^j toga; and the perspective of enow is ao deceptive that 
though 40 to 80 ^es %ond. they appeared as though almost in 
wme hue with the ndgoe they overtopped. Beyond J iumoo, one 
of the a-^ern poa^ of Kinohin)unga, no oontmuotu enowy ehain 
™ Tjflible ; the Himalaya aemnod middonly to doeline into black 
and rugged till in the far north-west It rose again in a 
wMe raototam 111 ^ af stupendous elevation at SO miloa distance 

If “ e Sakkmatmg, bristling with pines 

out of!new of Nopal; but south-wcet, the Myong iuoy 
could be trtlc^ to its junotion with tho Tambur about lo wilw 
off. byoQd which to the south-west and south, low hills belong. 

of Nepal rose on the distant horhon, 
70 or 80 mdw off. South and south-east, Sinchul and the Goong 

u <»f Iiidia, 

whiA I ^ a di&rant peep to tie ^lOct h-wegt only* " 

■ on Eurseong aubdivision, slttmfed 

pa the Deiiepling-aiinilajTin Itnilway, 31 Tniles frem DaWeol- 

f«t above sea-Iovel. The pla<^n- 
taina the lailwny^ workahope. a railway hospital and dub • and the 
^pulation oonsirtp almost entirely of railway employes and 

&«.JTp£, ‘ "* a, low fcot 

Tista Bridge.—A smallbazar atuated.at a height of 710 feat 

tjv ^ey read at a distafco of 19 nZa 

no^^ of Daijeeling e/d the Rangrt re«d. The 

h^aiT^f"" -’“‘I - iollo:ad S 

ri3io!, nf importanco as it standa at the 

E^L kr Kata VaUey road leading to the 

BhSin^and^b'^P^lT^ Jf'iniung up to Sikthn, Tibet and 
jjuutan, and thg Pashok toad, paasing through dense foreat buH 

PW.P.MM te. grf™ to DoVlmf Tu SS °n 

tS^S' ’““•'y»“ ‘k' w of 

feet naiTow euspeiuioD bridge 30(} 

«tIong. rhoneer bora rtubce down to the olein, ^uch 

tbeire^nrir Ar,^ foTe'S 

the Bangit jeina the turbid watere of tho 1 ista. 
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APPENDIX. 


place names in daejteeling. 

Tift$ Appendix oontaina a of the namea o£ Tarioita plaoeai 
rivers and pioiintaiiis in Darjeeling^ and of tlio peaks aiid passes 
ymVL^ from it, vrith their mcaninga. It has been compded mainly 
from an artiele written by Colonel Waddell and pnbliehed in the 
JoTimal of the Asiatio Soolety of Bengal (ToL Patt I, 189 1 )p^ 
In thatartiok Colonel Waddell very lucidly shows how remarkably 
defioriptivo are these native n&inea, “ Tho oldest names, ” he wntea* 
are found to bo of Xjopeba origin^ Ihe L^pehis from their wild 
forest life are ' born' naturalists, posseaaing a name for nearly 
every natural product, animal or vegetable, whether of economic 
value or not* Hence they readily gave discriminating names to 
the obief moimtains, rivers and Bltee in their neighbourhood* A 
few of these old names sHU sundve in pkees where the IjepchAs np 
longer are present. '1 be Bhotiyas, on settling in Sikbim, bestowed 
their own names on many ot tho already named sites, partly per* 
baps from the fact that the meaning of the Lepcha name was not 
evident, and partly to. express their oontampt for the Lepehas* 
Thus, many of the billfi and rivers poseoss two names* And since 
the influx of NepAlia a third synonym in tho Parbatija dial^ 
of Hindi boa been added in several inBtnnces for rivers, mountama 
and already named aliii a * * * - * . T.b0gTeat majority of the names 
are given by illiterate persona, so that gmmmatical accuracy is not 
always to be expected. I ha namoa, as to tlietr meaning, may be 
generally classed os descriptive; a few are mjihological and reli¬ 
gious^ hut thefts are chiefly eonfined to monasteiy names; and 
the personal designationfl perpetuating tbo names of the foon- 
ders o£ villages ore found almost exeluBively amongst the Pabar- 
iya settlements. The descriptive names predominate, and these 
usually well express some very obvious physical Joature of the 
eite- or river, of riversi an espeei^ tortuosity, ateepn^ 
impetuoalty, shallowness or otherviioe of a coarse or channol; 
of mountains, their shape, appeoranoe, etc. ; of village sitesj 
the eteny, precipitous, meadow-like choxseter, tonality of soil^ 
jnngle-produd, conspicuous ir^ etc.’^ 
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The liver are genenillj of Lepchi origin^ the 

BhotiQB merely eubstitating for the Lepchi etifBs Tvater, the 

Boffix cliJiu Vfhidx hAatho mme meaning; while the Nepilie etib- 
etitiite thoia (literally a vnUey) ox Rad\, the ordinary Hindi lianie for 
a river; in the case of hill Btreame, however^ the NepiQi name ia 
jAar^t a word derived from a Saoskrit root meaDing “ to lay wa^te 
wliidi ifi admirably Jescriptive of these mouiitaia tomente. -These 
Lepchft rivar names fi:oqTiently biiTe the preffx r^iwy which eonveyH 
the Gen^ of extension or leogtli. The mountain names are mainly 
of Lepchaor Bhotii oiJgin, the former c^Lng a mountain hl$ or cAu 
and the latter ri Chmoulhari) j while the N^pllis have no 
individual namee for the various snowy peats. The names of the 
mountaiTi passes again are all of Tibetan origin, owin^to the fact 
that while the Le^ chas Lave kept to the lower hills and vaileya, 
tbo Tibetans who Beltltd inHarjeelmg;, Nepfll and S-itkim frequent 
the cooler heights and have always kept up a eommcrcial and 
religions interoocireo with the table-load of Tibet ; the Tibetan 
term or pass is alto frequently applied to the monniaia itself. 
The names of places commonly have some $ufbx merely meaning 
a place, viliago* eto.| thus called ^^Ufig by the Limbusi is the 
Liopch^ word for a reeling placo^ kgoitg for a village, and idm 
for a level spot The ondiug again ia the Tibel an for a 
stump or foundation, and is used for a resiliential village;/i>i |7 
merely moaus a plueo^ ting a fields ffung a ridgo and iung a 
Talley, while tho soSx i&ng la frequenlly a corruption of thing 
ox meadow. 

To indicate the origin of the various names in the following 
list, the symbol L, has been used for Lepcha, T. for Tibetan or 
Bhotia, N. for Nepali or Parbatiy& Hindis and B. for Beu gall* 
Ambiokh (T).—The place bdow the deanon^ s shrine. 

Ambntia (N).—The pLaoe of mango trees. 

Badamtam (L).—Theboniof the bamboo, the giant 
bamboo which fureiahes the Lrepehis with their m fl k jags, 
water-vessels, etn There was formerly a forest of these hamboos 
at the place known by this name* 

Baghdogr^ (B).—The place of roaring tigera, a village in 
the Tarai formerly much infested by iigcis. 

Balasan (B).—The river of golden eandt a Eougali name 
suggested by this river^s wide bed of yellowish sand. BalnSson^ 
the Nepali form of the name, has the same meanings 
Bat^a (N).—The windy site. 

Chiabhanjan (N).—The mushroom paas, a name suggested 
by tho Dumber of mushrooms grewmg by thie bAnn/mt or pass 
between the bills. 
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Chola (TK—The lordly pass, said to be «o called on awoitit 
0 ^ its height and dithonlt approaclL Aoeording to aEiotker 
•leriTation, it means the lake pasa, a name derived from ite chain 
o£ lakelets, 

ChongtOUg The arrow-headed plaeOp a name given to 

a sito at the jnndtioii of two Btiesms. 

ChnmiLll^ (T).—The moantarn o! out lady goddesa. 

Chrmabati fN^i—The lime-kiln. 

Dating The place of the arrow, ao oalled becanae the 

hill on lyhich the old Bhutaneso loit etands h sEib-ooiiioaL, 
resemhlmg an arrow-head in shape. The name ifi also explained 
as meamng the stony eitOi ns the fort is peiohed on the precip- 
itona edge of some gneias rocks^ 

Daijceling (T).—Tho place of the rfor/i or mystio thnnHer- 
bolt Sic tho article on Darjeeling. 

Dhajia (N).—The ridge of prayer flags. 

Dichhn —The old name for the Jsldhiki^ It is merely 

a word meaning water, di heing the Bodo word and Mu the 
Bhotia word for water. 

Dongkya-li {T }.—The froMi yak pass. A herd of wild 
yaks in aiiemptiiLg to spend the night in this pasa (18|100 feet 
high) were frozen to death. 

G&yab^ri (N).—The cow-shed. The word may also be a 
eorruption of Gebunb^ri or the place of wheat; there are ntimer- 
ons ^eat flelds in the n^gbbonrbood. 

Ghnm (N).—The name of the native covering mode of leaves 
and bamboo fitripfi, the shape of which resembles a Tbe position 
of the village of Ghnm, which oocnpies a narrow ridge on the 
smnmit of two steep elopes, has suggested this name. And her 
and more probable explanation is that tbe name means merely the 
bend of the hill, which is very distinct at this place, 

Qhmnti (N}.—^The tnm of the roai 

QidhapaMr —The vulhuo's lull. Here great nnmbeni 

of vnltuiea infest the rocky cliffs overlooking the plain. 

Oing (T).—The etoetebed-out slope* 

Gok(L),—A name meaning narrow and difficnlt of a«ees; 
an old militaj^ post on a narrow promontory between the Bam- 
m4n and the Great and little Banglt livers. 

Oombathan tN).—^The grazing station or the herd of cattle. 

JalapabjpT QS ),—The burnt hill, TMa name is an allusion 
to the lifeness of the bill and its slepee. The Lepchfia have a 
far more pictmeeque name for it—-Sung-gol-fale or the &llen-tree 
hill. **The tortnous spura/" writes Oelonel Waddell, “ nimning 
down from the iteep foreshortened ridge of JslopahSr, represent the 
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tom-np rooU of the proEtrate tree: the tnmkiii the ridge e^^temding 
to Daijeoliiig; and tiie two main bfanchee are the epum of £iieh 
Hill and I^Wngj from which extend the itmumemble riinifioatioiie 
of BiDaller spura that form the branchlets,*^* 

JaldliiJ£&.—The hidden watert so called becanae in one place 
the atreaiti fiintfi down and disappefljai for some dietonee^ flowing 
underneath the poroua gravel and detritus, 

Jano ( r).—The mountain of maased rainhowB, The Tibetan 
name appears to be Ja-o Piing-rl bearing tkie meaningr and it 
seems likely that this name was abbreviated to Ja-d^ wd ihenoe 
cormpted to Jano. 

Jelep-ln (T),—The lovdy lovel pass, so called bocansa'‘it ia 
the eaBiest and most level of all the paeses betwoea Tibet and 
SikHm. 

Jorbnngala {N)."A pah of bungalowe. Formerly there 
were only two bungalows above what is now a thriving bazar, 

Jorpokhri (N).^A pair of pools. 

Eabrn (T).—In the hDmual of the Sikldm-Bhuiia Langnoge 
by Graham Sandberg thk mountain ia lefened to as Kyab-ni or 
the horn of protection. The name is more properijj however* 
Kabur* which is possibly a corruption of Kangbur or the swelling 
of snow; it might aLso mean the white swelling bnt in 

Tibetan the adjective is not generally placed before tho noun in 
this way. According to local native authoritieSi the name mcanB 
simply camphor, but it ia not dear why mdk a name should be 
given. It is also said that the name applies to a peak dose to 
Kinohinjunga on the eouth'^east* and not to tto peak known to 
Europeaus as Kabru* and that the name of the latter is really 
Pahnng Ri—a designation now givoa^ in the corrupted form of 
Powhunri, to a mountain near the Dongkya-lL 

Kagjhora (5fj-—I’ho crows* stream* a name given to a 
mountain rivulet in the station of Darjeeling, The name is said 
to bo due to the fact that a large number of orowe used to crowd 
round the municipal rubbish heap* which was fomotly situated 
dose to this Gtream. 

KUapokhri tN)*—The Hack pooL 

E&l^hora (N),—Tbe blaek stream. 

Ealimpong tT).“The sioctade ) of the king’s minisfcer 
(ffd/dfi). The place was fonneriy the head-tjuarters of a Bhu^ 
tancse governor. 

Kinchiiijhan (T),—The great bearded peak of snow, a name 
referring to the monster icicles of this high Tn^un^A iji, 


tbs HibiAUru. 
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KiLchmjiUlg& (T)-—^miptioa of KangohhDndzonga, 
meaning th& five tooastire lionsea of the gretit mow? {Kisuff snow, 
ehhen great, dad treasury, five)f a name given to the mountain 
with reference to its five peaks. The highest peak, ^hioh is lit up 
bj the glow of the rising and setting eun^ is the treasury of gold ; 
the flouthem peak, which lemalus in cold grey shade till it is 
silvered by the rising sun, is the treaBury of silTei; and the 
remaining peaks are the treasuries of goms^ grain and holy books, 
which the Tibetaos rogaid as the moat voltiahle of posscsaionii. 
The LepchAs, howevorj call the mountam Konglo 6hu, the 
highost curtain of the snows. 

Eurscong (L)p—It hssbeon suggested that this name is a 
corruption of KarAon-rtp^ fho amall white orclii>if which grows 
ptentiiully round Kurseong and that it means place i>f ’white 
orohida/^ Another suggestion is that it refera to a cane which 
used to grow thero in rich profusion^ and which the Lepohfts in 
their ‘‘Koug-ring^ " as they term their o’wn langaagCi call Ah?*, and 
that * soeng' is a ccitnpLion of a stick. There axe still a 

few of these canes to bo found in the forest behind Eaglets Crag» 

Luba (T).—The wind-swept site, 

Lobong (L).—The ionguo-like spur, a oormption of a/i, a 
tongue, and a months 

Lepcha Jagat fhl),—The Lepeha toll-bar. A plaoe near the 
frontior where the LepchAs once kviod toll on tho Kepah imports 
into Sikkim. 

liOpchD (L) .—This pkoG is referred to as Lopebok or the cool 
stone by Colonel TVaddoll in his boot '"Among the Hinuilajas'^ It 
msy bs posrible that the word Is a cormplion of stones 

set np as rign*postfi to show the ’way; tho LepohAa aod BhoUfia 
place loaves on luch stones In tho helLef that this will prevent 
them getting tired. The naiue is also sometimoe pjNr^noimeed 
Lnkchokt and may perhaps mean the pasturo land of sheep. 

Hahaldi (L).—Tho bent-going river. This river, os Been from 
the hiUs, takes a sudden bend to tho right on reaebiog the plains, 
and has apparently been given this name in contmst to the Kang- 
nyn or ebnigbt river, tho Lopeba name for the other gimt efflnent 
of Sikkim, the TMa. 

Hahnldirain(L).—The fountain-head or source of the Mahaldi, 
a naine given to tho lidge near Kureeong because that river 
rises below it. 

Kahanadi (B).—^Tho great river, the Bengali eoiruption of 
Mahaldi. 

- Manibhanjan (Nj.— Thjo dip between the hills by 

the fMflni ( a Buddhifil monumont)* 
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JClitighara (N).—mud housa, Tho fijEffe nmd house mat 
with at the foot of the hilla ; m the tkill« the houses aro uuido of 
wood or fltono. 

Keohl (B).—Iho river of tlie Mechee* a name eaggested by 
ihifl river being the western boundary of the aborigmol Meeb^ 

Minchu (Tj.—The mineral spiingB. 

Mirik (L).—The lumt hiD^ being tho I^epeha neme 

for the burning of jungle. 

HSgri (L)A crOmiptiQn of nak^ etiaight, and griy a high 
stockaded fort. 

Nakeal (T).—The forest hunting grove. 

Narsingh (T) “Tbe uplifted nose (properly Kargeng), a 
designation descriptive of the mountcdn as eeeu from Lower 
Sikkim. 

Faglajiiora (N).—Tbo mad torrent, a name due to tlie nolent 
outtiuiete of this moimtain stieam, which carries off the drainoge 
of a Test ridge, aud is therefore liable to sudden freshets. 

Fandim (L).—The king’s minuter. The high {leuk next to 
Kinchinjunga is so called heoauEo it is considered to be the atten¬ 
dant of the god of the mountain. It has also been (ruggested that 
the name may mean the conical hill with a point liko a needle. 

P&ttighatn (N),—Tho woter-mill, the place where grain is 
ground hy water-tuills. 

F&nkasaji (T).—The pasture land of AasAa graes. 

Fashok (L).—Tho jungle. Here the donee euhbopical jungle 
or forest of the Tista valley conunonoee. 

Fedong (T).—The halting place at the Po tree, i.c., the ndt 
or a kind of cypress from the gum of which incense is mode. 

Phalnt (L).—^The denuded peak, so called because the top of 
tho mountain la bato of forest. The name has been corrupted by 
the Bhotias to Pfaalilung, meaning the shield of the winds and 
apparently referring to the fact that the moantain helps*to shield 
Lower Sikkim from the south-west monsoon. The mountain 
is accordingly called Phalalnm in the Statistical Account of 
BengoL 

Phubsering (T).—Tho name is said to ho that of a Bhotii 
tariidr^ who first opened out the tea-garden now known hy Ibis 
designation. Properly it is Fhurpumng, i.c., Bring who was horn 
on a Thursday (yAur^pe), it beiiig a common practice to name 
Tibetan children after the day on which they are horn. 

Fobong (L).—The place of tbs Po bamboo. 

Fnlbazar (N}.—The bridge market, the name of a village at 
the bridge over the littlo Hangit and of other places sinJlarlj 
flitnated. 
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Bammin (L) .—A oomiptioci of a Horgiiig and tamd- 
tnotia adT&nc»T and M&mjt & damon^ the name of tha lak# Mong- 
doj heyond Pbaliltj from wliiob tliis river issaes. 

Eangaran (L) —^^Tho tailing of the great rivex. For an 
explanation of this name, 4e^ the article above on Bangartm. 

Rangfo (L).—The muddy brown extended water. A liTulet 
ruing in the reddish lateiite Aoil of the low otiier hillit which 
joma the Tlsta near Sivok* 

Bangit (N),—The Nepali corruption of Eangnjit, the river 
being knewn by the Bhotiaa as the Rangnyit chliu» and hy the 
Lepch^ aa the Bangnyit nng. The latter is the oiiginal name end 
mean^ the two extended waten, L the Great and Little Bangltj 
which are the prinoipal livera of Si^m proper^ aa Uie Tlsfcai which 
ie kigeT:, rises beyond R iVkltn . 

Basgjo (L) .—The predpitons river, the name of a tributary 
of the Tifita. 

Bangli (L).—The Lepcha^e house. 

BangUot (L).—The plooe of the receding waters, Sw the 
article on Eangamn. 

Eanguu {h} —The fitmight-goiag rivor, 

Bangpo (L)*—The ^ihiltmg or wandering river. 

Banging (L),—The aeuthera river. 

Baycug (L).—The spread-out or shallow rivuTi a name giveu 
to a shallow and hroadkh stream near BivoL 

Bhenok (T).—^The black hill. The soil of the hill la a very 
hlack humus. The name may however bo a oanuptioQ of a word 
meaning the hill w^hose ontline h like that of a noee. 

Bikhyiaum or Sisam(S).—The throe MIK so called because 
three ridges meet at this rite. 

Billl (L).—The Ewirling river. 

Biahi [T).—The Mil top 

Bishihat (N).—The ploee oE the saiuti 

Bishi-li (TJ.—The pass of the slipping mountain (ri-jrAiA) 
so odled because the pai?s has the appearanoe of a land eUp. 

Sabargimi(L),— The olLS of the muBk-deer^ a name given 
to the peak between Sandakphu and Pbalut because of the 
animals wMch used to haunt it. 

Sandakphu {T}.—^The height of the poison-plant, iut^t the 
aconite, which growB thickly for some distance below the peak 
known by thU came. 

Senchal (L).—The damp, mkty hill, a name given to the 
ridge near Darjeeling* which overlooks the plains, receiveB the 
full force of the monseoni and is dend* capped for the greater 
port of the year. 
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Sepoydhura (N).—The sepoys^ lines, tbs Unes of the old 
PioiiesT sepoye now dUb^ndod. 

Sillgxui.—The stony site^ A Koob name due to the faot that 
the bed of the Mobinadi by which Siligtiri is altnated is a moss of 
broken stone, 

Simlna-basti (N).—The bonndafy rOloge, the name of a 
small village on the Nepal frontier. 

Smg:alLla (L).—The moiintam of the udder tree 

Singtom (L)«—An abbreviation of thinff^ a garden;^ ^nd idm^ 
a lerel spot, 

Sinzolcbn (L).—The peat of the Boveii devilfl^ Gmiol being 
the name of a family of seven devils who fought there in bye- 
gone ages. It may be fliiggeriedj however, that the name is a 
corruption of Sin (mist)* soacm (snow) and ehu (mountain), t>*j the 
mountain of mist and enow^ 

Sitong (L).“ Tiger hiO. A hill near Knreeong overlooking 
the Tairai, which formerly fre^uentefl by tigora- 

Siyok (L).—More properly Suvok, from br^^ze or rush of 
cool air, and roi, concentrated. The mouth of the gorge whence 
the Tifita debouches on the pldns, along which a strong breeze 
blows. 

Soundn (L).—The hear’s lain Bears formerly frequcn&d the 
neighbourhu^ and are still fonnd there. 

Snkiapokhri (Nj.—Tbo dry pooh 

Sukna (N)*^The dry site, Snkna le in the Tarai, but on a 
plateau at the base of a spur, where the water level is comport 
tiyely low, 

Takv^ (L).—A corraption of a heok-£hiead| and tsor* 
a fish-hook^ a name suggested by the ourve of the knA 

Tangln (L).—The hiU of fir trees. 

Tendong (L).—Thu uplifted bom. Tor an explanation of the 
meaning of thia name, m the article on Darjeeling. 

Tindh^a (N),~Tho tbreo ridgeo. 

Tirihana (N).—A form of Taroi, i>., a swamp or moraby 
traot. 

Tieta iN).—An abbrevkEon of Trisrota, the three cur¬ 
rents. Until 1787 A D. when it auddenly forsook its old boii 
and opened for itself a new channel, the Ti^, on emerging 
from the hills, divided into three portions—the Atrai^ Ptuimbhadra 
and Karatoy&, which each followed independent courses to the 
Gionges and Brubmaputra. The Bhotia name for this river k 
TBong-ohhu or the pure water, while the LepchiiB call it the 
Bangnynng or the great fitraight-going water, in abiiiion fco 
the fact that it continueH in a straight unaltered course in ^te of 
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reoeiTiiig a grvat acice&fiiaii to ita waters from the Gtaat Eangft 
jomitig it at right ajigles. It haa alao bean ^ggeeledp howerer^ 
that the word is derived from eii or /f\ the Bodo word far water* 
Tong (N).—The place of the tun tree [Ckdr&la ioom)* 
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INDEX. 


A, 

Ibori^Dil H«f^ 3^ 41. ^ il» DblTsflv, 

KocLu, Lftpctus vad Medico 

Adhi^ifip 130. 

Adrian, reabi by, HI | l&iid Iwld 
bj. 14S, 148. 

AilmloLitnCior], wl j Eo^liib, j 

ot rufiidlp 130; llAd rttAonia, l43-lbb ^ 
^«nJ, 136-1031 df J[3jd[!!A; 161-163^ 

AdminlltniiTo cliftfigH i^d ib^p 133. 

AdmlDlfttnUra divltlw df fQreit4> 

A^Hcdlture, 01-71 j cotidlbiiiHu 

pf, 61-62; in thm futL 33 64 ; Id 
tbt bilEi^ 34-87 j Iiii|]rdf hL mvlbwii af, 
31^83; 

A^ettltttnl Htckiip 36-37 ; bAnki^ 110 ; 

cluMi, 121. 

Alabiri, 73, 

^rii«H G3L 

Ambiakb, £13^ 

Acobattip 74,19S^ 216. 

AolmEflHc cvllgkOD, £0. 

Annllnt^D dC T^nlp i4-3£. 
or \aw kndp 63. 


B. 

BjMiAiDUm, 74, 138, 3l3. 
BtUfapini rlr«r, 129. 

B%bilD^, 160, 142p 213 j 

tip £9. 


Biluti] Hrtr, 3, 213 t flAodt of* lOS, 
Bttiimnpokhrl f dnti btdckp 92. 

I (Lgi^cmliraAlp 110. 

I Batbortii, 146. 

Bikri«7f coitirtbloii oft ^- 

ZtftCuiA, 167, 313 h 
Baxat Wn dep ISO, 

Shad^ lict^ 63- 

BbotlEi, 46*161 cnJiiTMtloiii by, 03-66 j 
ffietnlEiff of lumt, 46« 

BboLli BtiJti, 1S6. 

fibnLAOp Wmt wkbh 28^271 eralpimtida td, 
60 ; meAom^ df noMi^ 48 j Lnds wltb, 

. m, 130. 

I BbutnnfMd, 45, 48. 

BIrcb HUlp 132^ 187-183. 

ElLrih.-ri.ldr jS^ Vlbtl ttKtiiticA. 

mort;gmfe«, 148, 

Bbck-viittr favafi ££-56. 
Btanket-iiidkKnef, 123. 
filighla, 77t 73, 

BdbiiUd Oardw at llftcjofUDgi 167* 

BotftDyi 11-12. 

BooDdATkOi of the diatiletp 1. 

Bi^hmAnat 43, 

BKtdi or cmtilt, 39-71; SlripTO; Ntpill* 
70i Siii Eittchi, To { Mathnn, 70-71. 
Breweritf, 127t I£0. 

Brii%«ip 134-136, 

Bfiilib Bbdtiiiip 13L 
Briiialt SilckiiDj 161« 

Buck-wheat, duitiT&tiddi of, 67. 

BuddhkiiOi 40. 

Buddhui mcmikilioiiilSp 60, 116; at 

D«i«iling, ISti; .t ataw, 191; .t 

ELaiimpoo^i 103, 
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DTiUdEof locfttkuLip 14$, ISO* 141^ 

Bnllding vita* nlet for ftmnt of^ 
1W-U4. 

Bungfilckvi for tnTtDef*, 142. 

£$uu rocki. $. 

0, 

CalunitUi^ nfttunl^ 101-109. 

CimpbuHp £nt Sap^ntHodeat 
DirjMllng, S 2 -| 3 ; aeiian cf, ^ 
Cuitcnvmfiiita^ 

CK^m&m, etilUf ftl^on cf, 97. 

CbirdAiDOKL l&ndsj ifatib 07, 100. 

CoTt rjtAf roMlrattiMi of* ISS-IST. 

Cuto ijitera, 43-44. 

Cftttle, 68-OOp 71; dIsKUH of, 0$; l>n#iia 

of, fi 9 n. 

CftTvnu of 1901. &S. 

CffH. ISl. 

Chaupti, 74, S9. 

103. 

Chaiuu^, 102. 

Cbfllni LIidh'o gribt,. 149^140+ 

CIhI ilrer^ 03. 

Cb«ttH, Mt* suae ol 4i^ 
Cblobhujii], 138, 213. 

Chlmnej* lOO. 

CboliL nogft, 207, 214^ 

Choleri, epid«niEci of* 37« 

Cbangtoa^* 214 
Clirutiuv, 31, 32. 

CbniU^ntty* prof ntt of* 31-32. 
Chmfliluri, a07| EOfl, 214. 

ChnniAtiAgio^ 183% 

ClumTbati* 214. 

CboTcb af ficOVluid Munon^ $1^32; 
bi KiiSmpmig^ IMi muiAgdiuEDt of 

•dafl^iUM by* 170,173, 170% 

CijafibOffil caltifoUiPta* 132-127; by priTbter 
pRWi, 31; itttrodactiJftft nf, 123-1J234 
«ixt.ieiuil4a oif, 124-1231 uetbcdi cf, 
133-123; ipeetn of claEboob.^ l£g; 
muadfujtUt* 123»12T- 
Chi£b«u paintAtidiki^ hLitary of, 122-123. 
Cl-rU jdiliiH, ulifiaililTKlbD ^ti 102p 


CiTil ittStj, U7. 

Clim«t4 13-17, 

Codt-fietdi, 10 , 129. 

CflifM ealt£Tit$o]i, 31, 74 

CdkiiUt H«sd* 103. 

CiniimerM^ 34i 

Coqehiq Oibidatioiitf, 132-1421 dotfJiopiiociil 
of, 132-133 1 PDnsif, 133-134^ 183-13$: 
mlwbyi, 141^ 1411 rtHnaiiHiEia- 

tEdoi, 142. 

Co]a%iLritloii of Lbfl 1-2. 

CoaHTVKicy, furett, 0l,09i KOonEclpdl, 

137* les- 

CbaTeybiWO, 133- 

Gcippcr oro, 0,10,120 j inioltlELg 82. 
waaTtoy^ 127* 

CoortOp CEfU and Drimton], 132^ 

Crimo, 132. 

Cnmiiu] juttleo, iidiakiiIttntLao of, 132. 

Cnpop Id Uifl T™, 38-34; Id ttn bJJIi, 
63-67. 

CultlTbtiu^ eUuei^ Iq tkt hill, 33^ 1 
raatortiJ cooditiaa of, 115 ; Indabltd- 
tmt of, 113 p 

CallilTDtidB, oxtouiozi of, 32-33; in .tba 
Tanl, 33-64; of rica, 33; of oUiorcj^pa, 
63^34; id tho bEllii, 34-37; jk^mUtg, 
34; tarradntfp 3ij ilap^^ 34-38; 
uped, eSj aDtrattoii, 35 j lrr%Dtbfi, 
S4v 36; Df t*i,i 78-32| of dDobofia, 
122 , m-lS 3 . 

Vjclono of im, 101-102, lOfi-lOe. 

jy. 

138. 

Bale bimsaJon, 142. .. 

Dilinff, 131, 214. 

Baling dml-ifld, lEfl. 

DiEing roeka* 

Dilbff^ot, ISJ I Efipturo of fort, 27, 
mto, 48. 

DaniciOD^, 0; ciDcb^Da tolttrttkrt m.% 124. 

DjrjdaliDgp origiq of 1, 21*^ 

DDrjoollD^Cutrwl^ 183-137% 

lEarJoilioff Fomt I 3 .SI. 
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DvjHlip^-KliiiilAyui 140 f 

ImpronneDt Fnndp 157-159. 
DftrjMlkif'JdipKliir 

DArJcrliDg Vintld^ily, 155-193 1 *mi 
cfj 155; ndmlaPitrolii^np TG9; LuCCdle^ 
169467; «xpeqdltnre, 1G7«163. 

DujHling idbdttiBl^, 1^-191« 

Durjt^liDg town. cJimit* 15-19; 
ntinfflll- IS-lTp- dip 20-91 ■ 

ititlen iia« | ev\j idmtnti- 

tnLi&n 22-95 j idtfliticti of, 162 j the 
fqawy nag«, 192-1S3; 1934S4> | 

dotcrTplioh fll towDp 134-181! g popqTi- 
thm of, 59,195-169 ^OUwatoTyHEU, 
tt# Imut^ 1391 BatoiiEpiI gwdem 
137; Birob HUI, 137433 ; bqltiljBg* 
189; ffihjcattfln, 139 j ix^edial. 139* 
CuitoDsicnti, 139-100; loipitwl md dif^ 
p«ni4fi£4 fcti, 5Sp 59; diifcrtct f^il w.%, 
les ; Kboeliat, 172.178, 174, 177-179, 
ZkorfAiladarf, rukto pnid by, llOjlindfi 
fatf!d byp 143. 

Boiif-Tnutkin. pr«rdeoc« ef> 57* 

D«&lb-nto. Set Titol I 

Defonitotkmp 074001 I 

Dvmimolitfy, prarlaCii^ of^ 43-50; 

Dfmlty of papoUltoi, 53. | 

Tkcfh HIOi 1^ 

Bjpaty ConsiKwrid^T, limetKou dfp 
166-157^ 

Dltajii, ?14 
Db^nsi Bbotiu, 45. 

BbtmiU KborigtoAl tribo^ Si 47, i 

Dbotuli^ 74* 

DtlTrbtinp pieT^lwco tud a.T2Mm qf* 59 57* 
Dithha TiTw. 9, 214; 

Dbewn Oirli* Schwl, 179. 

I>beu«t. piiqcipftl, 54-57 ; of catltop 99. 
Diipfnsariet, 59-901 

Dcitoict^ formiiiton of. 21, 22, 24^ 25^ 57 ^ 
dorotopmoat afp 29-54. 

Dutrict Committee of Public Inetna^tTon I 
179. 

HEiinct ROi^ Cosnmittoe, ISf, 184 j mcti 
UiintoliMd b^i 159. 


Diwitip auto ojunrt of Yikbi*, 48. 
Dooaoitlfi naEMLib, 03, 69. 

Ihjngkyi 4^ 183, 207* 

214* 

! Boulceji, 69. 

I DopEDdlkuig, 155. 

■ Daw Bill, 190, 195.199 p «hoo| 

I mt, 177* 170. 

Drminflgo^ BujuliDg, 167 ; i^f Kantemw, 
I m 

I Drakpi BbotlS», 4S. 

I Btiin, inneutlisD of, 27, 

E. 

Ewt War PcrfMt, IS^ 

Ei«t 3«iiobmE h.\% 6. 

Rdefl SADjlMrlunir 53* 

Edufatlod. 170-190 r imtlM, 170; pH^n*. 
of, 171-17 J, 17417101 ITa. 

173 I of momen, 173; .{.tUlici rf. 173, 

174 ; .dbiaii' nitltti of, ITS ; EdTCj^^n. 
2S> 177-180. 

Elwtnc liglit Warit Doj-JnlLn^, It?. 
ISioplUDtop 15* 

EtDigTwUctQ, 59. 

KngiiwrlDg wqrit, 187. 

EoAipMn popuUtioti^ 57-53; mdEulriflii 
127; odtioitlaia, 1774S0* 

EYOrat* Mouhtp 307* 

E&CLtOp •duiDiitrmtioa ofp 159-100* 

Ejtpgrti, 189.430. 


P. 


Fjiii™, 180451. 

-FariA^ah'nr hlgb Imd, calthAtidn of, 
98 ; nnti df, |10. 

Fjtrtning leuet, IBO. 

Faiiu. 1245* 

Pvd-ircaple mlw, 1&1452. 

Feiadla fidqc«tldii, 175;, 

FHTtr* p»r&tiri« of. 53.54^ typet df, 54, 
55. 

WlMh, 14 


* 
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Fowfc#, 87-100; ffninl of, 

111 07 j ida^yiUtntlTft dlrkSom c^t 
87-601 it«li«tlci oU 89. 

Trnm^ BejATtfflenti ciU^llib^flat of, 
^-29. 

TmtU of THTtoioOi S0-9lj 

•feoi-troptnlp 80; Impermto, 90 j mb- j 
ftlptao^ 00^911 doreli^ipmmt nif 91. 
FonoU of Kmwn^ l>?Tiijon» 91-94 j 
of Tini!p0L9i| ef loww biJlii 92j at 
DtEldk hUIt, 91 ; ^o!opixi€ae of 
92^03- rauu^iin^At oft 931 protoetioii 
or. 06 97. 

ForoiU of 'flit* DiTiiMJc^^ 94-97 j lowor 
fowt*^ 94 j DppOr forOftti, 94-95 j 
dovftloptacat of# 9S-96; lisilij^ii^dieiil 
Of, OS; protic^ at, 0S-9T. 

Fnrbtild tcDomr 184. 

FthIU, 32; SSL 

a 

Guno birdie 16. 

wdimTiiptlQO oft 1^ 

Gu-bdhDrit lOO, 

G«^hiri< 214. 

Omcnl odmToSittaMoo. 150.183. 

Owk^, 9-11* 

Glutt cutOp 43, 121. 

Gluiu reogCp 5. 

Gtmiri ¥llEigo, 52,140,143* 191, 2U. 
Gbdratl, 214. 

0Uhii|»bir, SK 
Qiii^tT4. 21*. 

Olpmochi, S, 102^ 
mW teihogli, m, 179. 

Gui^ iHscki, 9. 

Qoitrot pmolttieo 67, 

Gokt^Ii, 

GoadwiiiA YDckOt 9. 

Goniliotbhi^ 189, 214. 

Oorenunmt dUtsot 143-148. aJm 
Eillmpoi^ ud Tml Qofernairat 
HtkteO. 

Owtraoifat, Imdi hiAd bj, 15S. 


Orutng grcinfidit 69, 91, 93, 95, 99* 

Gitit RADEit nTOTi 9* 7* 

Qorkbut lamioti of, 19. 

Ganm^t, 43t 89, 129; dkliot of^ 47. 

H. 

rifi, 83. 

Biaiqoir, 159, 201, 209. 

JTf r, a™ of, llO. 

HmIUst poblic, 63-00. 

QEgh icbdoli, 177. 

HUlo, pbyiiroLtftpcoti of, 3| iaiiv? of| 
3.4 I nD|^eoolt4.8j botm^ 11.12; 
foana of, 12-i16; cUinatt of, lG-19; 
64 1 doMltf of popoUtfon loi 39 1 
rflSp^O oomiJixlaHlM la, 4Dj t%m 
of, 40.40; mfediod iapottd of. 64; 
■^cdUurti {d, Olt 04.07j caltimtion 
of tea Sia^ 7S, 77 ; inaberM oatLdltioa of 
tbe poopk ui, 112-113; uiliatotuiiico 
of mdj Lun 139 1 eduBitioD b. 
574.17S. 
nut 4.C. 

Min triboi^40.*9. 

Himilayam niodntalia» Ij ^ 6. 

Mlndatiiot 43-49- 

Hlalory of BArjooUa^. 19^4^ 

Holding* of ^46; irta of* 

147-143. 

Hoooraij Sfa^iibalOi, 163+ 

HookoTt Hiinn:^ ofj 24. 

Hfipi Tomat 209. 

Hvnitiila, &8*00. 

Hauidltj, 16. 

Hiimlini^bg, 146. 

I. 

loiTnLgnitiQCi, S0| 87, 39. 

Ina porta, 129,130+ 

Inodme-taTt nrcdtia from, 160+ 
IddobUdoofA^ 114.129; modDjdendcn^ 
114^115; mobhodt of tudi^, 115; 
ntaanf intdrdtpllB; m t«i i^ardoiu, 
116-117; itaUftica qf, 117-116; mme- 
dial mmiiiro** 116-126. 
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Indl* pabbw. jfrowtb ot. SI, K, 5S, 
Indnitri*] ISl. 

IrdMtriM, 122-1 SSi dmlepmuit; pf, 
3*43; EoToppu), 1271 oitiTe, 12742a, 
Joftiit mortality, 05. 
latoitbul mrmi, 57. 

Iron m, 10,138, 139, 

In^atioQ [g Tiigi, M; ig tlta billa, 66. 

J. 

J^l*, 133, 

dalZpahir, 5, 191433, 314-215, 

Jaldbiki ri¥aj, 1, S, 215 j tribbtiriu 
of, 9. 

cr emit liridgca, 134.185, 

Jutg] Qoajd, 139. 

JSno, 183, 207, £08, 816. 

216. 

Jaftiit miHlPnaiiaf, 62 ■ adqeatiaiial 

irerkpf, ir8.17», 

JMmius c* ibiftJog coJtlTsitiofl, 64, 
*ff«cta of, loo. 
llmdEr eaatP, 43, 

JorUngali, lOl, 215. 

JotjMklui, 310, 215, 

JtiiSrM. KDta paid b?, 110 j IndabtfllaOM 

ftf. 118 1 land held >y, 147.149, 

<f«it In Tml, nn(a Qf. llO i trmafo pf 

118, 

Jqdieini atalT, 181, 162. 

Jaaticp, tdtoloUtntlsn of, 161-182, 
data tbltivatioB, 84. 

K. 

Katru, 183, 307,316. 

Eifflhoii, 104i 106, 816. 

-Edia ordf, 60, 

216. 

KilljhciTm, 21S. 

K5timp«4fTmag*. 193.195,215. rainfall 
otf 18) bofpital and diipouary at, 69 . 
fpmta in, 94.97, 09 > lad, rf, igO ■ 
Jaco ichod at. 178; dtnation, 193^ 
bnOdingi, 193 , Cblodial Hoaen 193 , 
SoPteb lUmiog, I9*, 194*195 t 

»a8 to, 188. 


Silituponjc Guronimnkt afata, 195-196 t 
aimeratioB of, 34-35 ; 2»*tb of po, 
pnlatiMi lo, 36 ; romU in, 99 j 
»iiti in,_ 109 f malntpgaiitt of mda 
Us, 189 j ana gf, 143 j biitofy of, 143- 
144 t iPtticmnit of, 144 j ay*toni of 
masttj^tment, 144 1 manditlt, 146-146 ; 
rjata, 145 j nnd«r-]yot4,148. 

Eiiui taitP, 43, 123 ,188. 

Eabjilia, 130, 

i Kanyii Pt Uirvarif, 114. 

ETarapiU abiE, laa 
Eatipalir, 5 l 
^aa, 114, 

1 Kbijiibisa, 43 1 diaieot of, 47. 

I Sbaptail, 74, 

Ebaiibin, 130j dUptbKiyat, £9. 

I Kbju or Chattri ea,tt, 43 j dUtaot 
I 47-48. 

I KUn KiEhuU, Ji3 14^0 
I 0^ 

Ki&ehrnglidl, aiS. 

Kiachinjnn^ 4^ isa, m, m. 

KkiodOp difptrtuic^ 
lachfip 2, 40-47, 

Xwfoip cuitiTatka o^, C7^ 

winXf, 6p 

Kmneeng f^reit Dlvltiimp as, 01-94, 
KnneoQ^ Jmp»Tcmttit Fcma, isa. 
Knntmg Hotd Coiijiu.ibtfiii^ ISS, lg4^ 
Kw-tKOLg iabdlriiictu^ 

biro, 1 S 6 - 200 , aie . Jiinfill 

^5^i 18 i grnwili popnMion in, ^ 
dEipmuary %t, 69 j brfivtny 1271 
■ob-fiJl Mt, 103 I mDGkipility ofp 16S, 
1691 Snropcui a^booili 
ISO ; ictufiryp mi&7| hlibiy* 
descrlpUon ofp 197-200, 

KttAdarM (fisb-tttiuatf)^ 146. 

La 

Libip 130, m. 

lAMlh* dmtilkolu 12^^ 

Libw iDppI J, 04, 

a 
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Libotarltt^ cIubv^ ^ i JUKteriiA cARditfim 
ofp lli-114 1 !iidi!ibri]dn«M of. 110417^ 
Lwid Md ISS^ 

Lud rtTflDEi«j ofi 14$- 

l&d ; itAtittiot o/ji 

Liadtllpip fl^p flO j lliVUUy H 101 j of 
la&a-i 101^03 f ma*ei af, 1034071 
Di^to-ro ofp 103-1D4 ^ coctdltion ft for the 
dcTclopiaeDt of, 104404 | locttl cnli* 
ijdni»f, 105^100 > romtdTAl meoiuroi^ 
107408, UGp IIS. 

liHtid UnEuroip In KSllnpon^ Gorom^ 
Enoa^ ofttaitij 14fi^I40; \a Woit Tut» 
Eliit Mhb^ 140 t in Tfej^p 147443| 
ba Olli» put! cf iho diilrlDtp 140- 
144 ; ifjiopfift ol^ 104.16G. 

LftOdp tiiiiijf«r ofi 144p liE- 
Lnnpupe^ 47-^^ 

Ltuoi of ImuL SeM Iwd tennri:*. 

Ubon^, 0^ £1, £01p MO. 

If«lgeod of Teqdonif, 139 r of RnugUianp 

20B. 

Z«M Of hE^ Usd, 64. 

Lfpcblip 44.44 j rillgi^ of^ 401 o^ItiEvn- 
tEoai bjp 60-66^ 

Lepclki Jftgnt, 8 ^ £ 18 i 
Liictnitfp 4^ ; dialnet ofp 47 ; nli^on of^ 
60. 

LElMitoa^p 10. 

Latent* popoktioDp 174,. 176. 

Littlt lirer^ Op 130 j Oood of» 

10£. 

L!c^, ta DujMliog 20. 

IacaI Self'Gov«rnEiieq^ 164^160. 
Locntkn*. 140, l60p lEl. 

Location Fimdp 1&7» 

LflbSrghrb, lOp 12B. 

Lopcbq 146,316. 

Lronlio CGnTqat, 177p 179. 

Lovii JobHe* ^S*mt«fEQiD« &B.&0. 

M. 

Mr.p edneitjeaLt work 

ofplTl. 

If* 


BdahnMi rinoTp £10. 

MdanldbAm, 6,21,316. 

riror, £16# 

Hihinin^i rit«r, 9. 

Mbizi^ rulllrntiOD ofp 6$. 

MjikubirEp 74. 

Mil foT«tK 18^ 

6a-60. 

Mnlli Gbit, 160. 

Mamdab, 143,14A-14S. 

3tAtm*.n, 43 j du.l«ior» 47. 

Mnn^poip 201^203; nkBUI of, IBj 

eineLooii cUltlfAtloii At, 1£6| 

fictoi^ ftt^ 12^* 12 ^k 203v 
MA tigvip 146. 

Manlbhujia, £16, 

Uumlftettiefi, 122-136 f of t«a, 62-941 

jillr 103 1 of qaUliiiOt £04^ 

MAimrtf, SO. 

IfAHibBAilp 62p 63,266. 

J/ae«a, coltiTmtloa of, 67 
Mirwini, 114- 

Qiori^*^ 146. 

Mfttetlftl EondiUoa of tbe pecipja^ ll£^ 
114j la the IdlEii L13-ll6| In tbo ^■ni, 
Ha 114j 

Mitifflmr*, 130, 217. 

Mnne of cotamn^catiotip 103-142# 

MeebH, 2p £4. 

riTEe, 8-9, 217* 

Modienl elpfdVf 63-00, 

M^dienl $i»tEtnt!otaf, £6-60, 
blodicftl miirionip 69p 60. 

Mt£a, Eplunpengp ISO-lSl. 
llotOOiolDe^j 17* 16. 

EletLtoi cnttlo, 70< 

Mi^ntiOQp 36^30. 

MhngtU, 100. 

Mioebop 217* 

Mlnei, 126-120. 

MEDetnU* 0* 10,128^ 13D# 

Uirikp 140p 190, 217* 

MLmIw, medlcnlp BGp fWX 
Muftifdii, Cbibtlui, 01, £S| edncAtloml 
work of* 170* 172* 176. 
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MioqutflriAw, Baddhiit, &0« 113 ; at IX&t^ 
jAOliqgr I (ibnoi, 101; at Kiilini>^ 
pon^* loa. 

Mqoey^leiidort^ 114415. 
orduTi^ 142. 

HfCnraTlma iiiit*liOii«!, 37j 51 h 
M ortga^ Ifliid,. 143. 
lleruaff* a(>4-£33- 

MoaqiiltDci, 

Mauataiui, 4-0« 

}£ukM, 30. 

Muadirt Ungoj^p 47* 

MacitetptlLti«»p I05-1G0+ 

3[UDi4tiigp em^bona edJtIvatlod at, 124- 

I^. 

MtiTiiiI»> 42; din]«ct ofp 47. 

Btutaed, caitlTitlofi 34, 37^ 

w. 

Nigri ipor, 142,196, 217. 

Nabnn rock^ 32 h 

NaknltiirL 1S(\ 143 J dupeiiiaty w.t, 50. 
Nallial Kh*.T, 13. 

Nipter qF Magdala, conEwcttcm wkh 
DiurjefllLng, 37,3^* 13i. 

Naninghp 1B3, E17. 

Katifa IndtuLHcf, l2742Sj rduAtton, 

no. 

>'itariiL Gilamltiai, 101408. 

Natural dlvIiLoiu uf tba diatrluti 2-0, 
Nepal, migrAtloD irm 37p 80 j trad^ 
vtth, 120^ 130. 

Nepil f roastier toad, 13S, 

N«pal«««, 41-42 1 E^laa, 42^ ] tnJdtmtieD 
bjp flS453 ; edacttjiMi AtaODg, 175- 
Nepaleio tof, 10* 

Na^U cattta. To, 

KapalE HiadI, 47, 

New BingLt, 130. 

Navir carte, 43,123 j dlaJeet ofp 4?. 
N'^ht iclidolip 173. 

NIiDboDg, 128| d!«p«iuaiy at, 60; ciiiehona 
cul^ratlon at^ 124, 


o. 

Obatirvatory Uhl, 0. 1B2, l»d. 

(k^Dpattofia of tha 12143 J. 

0!l-«eedji^ cnltkTatiDa of, 04, 

Oae-ii™ ccH, 1S8, 

OpLariiji c^^hittiuptian i^F, LOO. 

OraoD dLaTnat, 47+ 

Orcbidi, 4, 

OvtpfMU, fNiUcc, 183. 

p. 

PachiN?m* 210, 

P«^iDdi, coQiuiupil'aii uf, 130^180. 
Padamla* 0. 

PoglijborS, 141, 317. 

PagrianifdaDg, 140. 

PabiHa dlalettp 47* 

Paip^ (^ivF cbaniwlii],, 83. 

PaJtitriA tcf^nUt 14^h 
Pamdaoii 74 

PaodsBi, 193p 207* m, 217+ 

Paitiieliatdr 130,143, 317+ 
piJaiJt4fff laiid^ nm| pf, lOO, 

PdiJcbaban, 31, 27p 73,1421 dij|-eki.Hu^ 
at. 53, 

PankluHrlp 317. 

Fkper minnfarhirep 32, 

Paralingchlia mer* 3. 

Pacbtltya dialect, 47. 

Pantuigiri+140, 

Faaliok, I2i>, laa. 217. 

PaatufThge, 69. 

PadcHSf. ISO, 205+ gt7s raltifiB at, IS; 

diapcnFary at, 59. 

PwptCp the, 05-52, 

Penuanently lattled eaiatei 149. 
Pbaialnfe* 205. ^ 

Phalut, 6, m 317* 

Pbiciibleifi, I30p 3TO 1 rtjjpanaarj at, 50. 
Ffathljia+ 57- 
FtiuliwTingip 74, 217- 
Pbj ileal afp€cU> i+S. 

Place nanice Ui Daijeellpga 212^219. 
FUgncp S7» 
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riarkk; ui 
Fobooa^, 21^. 

Polu»', ihdfiilni»tnitiOD cfp 103 
Fa]it!« drdei> 103. 

Pooici. 

Ft^uUtion, grovtb 85^36 ; ESnr^p^i^p 
37-3S; cfuim uf IMl^ 3fi | ^Hn-^Sty 
8S; rtUh, S9| mtw.\ 40. 

FottM uad DaudjTiljf id. 111, 

Port &ic«i, 14^. ‘ 

P^vtd cmiliiiiLDintiDnt, 143. 

Pnulhim witf iiAin« 43. 

Frfljdt. 148, 

Prie«. Ill m. 

Priramy odocatEoDp 172-173; icbo dip 172, 
Public DeparUufiit, r^id« utulQ- 

t4ilDcd hy, 130, 

Pttl iSMftr, 103p ISO. 217. 

PiilmDnaiy &7. 

Pnliev, CUltlTatiOD cf^ 64. 

Pidtegdou^, 146,197, 

Q. 

QaiiLkfL«, maQttfactDrv fifp 174, 126-l$7t 

E* 

Earn cE DtijeeUtkgp 40-41. 

Rdp wle^ume cf KLambni^ 42r 
BulWB)ip 140-141. 

BaUvmy engineering work«p 127. 

ReioEdlp 17-lS* Cl I crf+ IS t u 

effccUd bj deforeitalicHip 00. 

BSjbuiiUp 40471 r^ligiaui \n\M» 
46-40. 

Bekti liY^Pp e, 10^ 

Remmin rittf, 7-3. 318, 

Hu^mtip £00-200, 21S. 

Ruuihmiig, % IDS, 

BengbL dnebau cnltiiriLtl^Q in, 132- 

113.13B. 

Bengcbbn rirer^ 0* 

Rugfup 5£I0L 
Bangit^lSO, 


Euidt Tl¥Bp, 2181 Qt**!, Bp 7^ LUtle, 8 | 

HoMl cifp 102. 

Rangjo dhclidae nltKeatiefl in, 

122 123,125,218. 

lUngJS Roixigtiet, ld3* 206, 210. 

HungDo liver, &, 104^ 218, 

RiEiirpOp 6, 83, 21$. 

l^agpo TiUcy, dndioiu coltiretMa (11, 
125, 

&4ikgt^3bg, DIB, 

BitiDiltp 120. 

Ruyqng dnebna^GDitlii^n {n, 

124, 

RflE« of rent, 100,110. lU. 

Eetbu riTafj 7* 

Raycng river, 218. 

tta3^Ulli veiled, eiucluiEui reiavetitin 128^ 
Regidratlon, lOt, 

Bdigice-ip 48^52^. 

UetLti^ 103-1111 tn tlm KslfiEipoiig Gmtrn.* 
nacRt WLiktCp loO j in tb^s IVeet tuti 
Kboa 1101 E R tbe T^-rnl, llO^ 

lllj rftt»or,mil0. 111. 

ReTenne of tt* dldrlct, 158-161 1 Iran 
ferestip 801 kad nvenuE, I50;exdie, 
15D-160 t ine^iu* -liXp lOO * ■tiiiij>% 
160-181 j c-eeiek 101, 

RevenaB adnoinUtratiOD, 143-15$, 

Revcniift-pA^Eng t^aareip 164, 

RbeiiDk, 218 h 
RE ieumatieui, 57, 

RbodEidenctiimip 4, 12, 87, 

Riee, cqltivAiion nf, 63, ftS^ 66^07, 

Rik^riram, 206, 21S. 

Rim river, 6. 0, ISB, 218- 
RiDCMiagtwg, S 
Rii5E,21S. 

REibSbit, 146> 218. 

Rubi-ti, 6, 13, 218. ^ 

REv^r G-0« 

Roada^ 133-134 s prindpaE, 18C-13E 

•cendee far mamteiwticw er, 133, 

RoAd end public worJci ctjae?, Wl, 

RobEtii liver, 5, 

Rn1ci.11 CatboRe ^iiaioDj^ 62- 
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ai LripK^hif, 4S. 

Bkmgring^ or Ikipe^ livii^tiiigv> 47« 

Eubb^fp gTOvtIi df^ 8D, 93. 

EmpH «r low kjad, of, $3 ^ 

IIQ. 

Iloml pofalAtioti^ 40. 

lijciU, \tL EHitDpdn^ 0i7ireTniD«Qt 

146; in Ttrnl, 147-148 j indvlit^dDBiA of, 

lie, im 

s. 

Sahvi^niDp 

B7. ^ filii 

SktutbiTp 129. 

Sftndukpbu. 5p I83p 20e-207p 2LS. 

SlAn^AtODn, 10, 
fianlAli, 47. 

SmU, 207. 

^if4i nffl#p 43x 

SeniwIilUllAll Allubcc Miaiian, 63, 
Soolierjp 3^. 

SchpQlB, 170-100 ; biffb ■cbftpti, 174^ 177 j 
tiiglifc ichoolfp 173 t gljW'i 173^ ITfei 
Uxiqlngj l741 priniiif+173, 174 j tttoa.. 
OftTj* 174, 177; Enrr petDp 177-10(X 
MImIoq nt KnUmpdog, 104. 
Sdcundary 101 ) 0011 ^ fdr living 174^ 177 1 

for EnropcftOJ^ 177-lSO. 

Stncltil, 307-E09p 21S. 

SflbdkftJ^MiibiJdirun ruigd^ 

SdpcydhnrA, lOS. 210, 

SiftUetDflut of EilSoipoog Oor^rntncnf 
idt4U. 143-144j of T««i, 143447* 
Sbupi Bhotiiit 46^ 128, 

Sldnpoag^ 187. 
dUcbhar, 10, 129. 

Sikkim, «rij rflUUoQj witb, 10, ^-24; 
caMlott of Ouj^Hr^ hf, 30*21; flj»t 
W4f wStb, 24 ; tfutj of 23-20; 

d«for««iatiasi of, ICO, 

Blkkigg givdjn, 62, 

Sihkifia«» 46, 

StJiffiiri rillAg., 40, 2(10p 210 J rtlnfill of, 
10 1 di^poamij It, fub-inll tl, 133.' 


SimlnB-biflti, S, 130, 138, 210, 210. 
SEitgjimi rangOp 1. 3p 3, 210, 

Swgli, 130. 

Sbigtoiap 210, 

Sijiiolcbo, 153^ 219, 

Siri nttle^ 70^ 

Sir! rivoTp 7. 

SitOqff, 210 ; docboiiA EoltivA^iti fgs, 
Si^ok. 137, 210* 

Stvok n?er^ 8. 

Slope*, mlttTHiidn of, 04, 66, 

Snuken, ■pcoirt of, 15. 

Snow* f Alb of, 161 
Scqw^r nm^ 102*103. 

Soili, 62; Fuitibk for toop 77. 

Somtiirip 130, 100; ilupcuiu^ 

^ftodo, 127, 200-210, 319 ; brtwer, 
IfiS. 

Soi^cfaongla, 6^ 

SptHU, mimiif&chift of, 169 ; cr.ii™iptu.a 
cfp 150P im 

SUmp*, «TnniW f rsMD, 100-161, 

SfcAUitsc, of mrnfoU, 1 $ ; medScil, au ; of 

f dFBi-tl, 39 I of tEtiloEitcdtlftl^ 110^120; 

of edmatiop, 173 , 174 ^ 

St, Pkial^B ScluxI, 177*17&. 

Ht. Joivpb^i Coliegfi^ 179^ 

Sobdt^ifVBi of diitiio^ 166. 

Snbhi, ruh* Limbni^ 43, 
Snb-Jnfeiidmt|.4i, 

Sab-lettLog df kndn, 145. 

Smkk^kkMi rjHi4, Bi&. 

SuiSpoiiirt. ijso, lag, no, sisj 

nt„Sa, 

Sdkni, 219^ 

Sdma«m.43j diiJ«tcf, 47, 

Synopti, of lutil (eoitra,^ U+'lg^ 

T. 

Tikdii, 7 ^ 149. 

T&kdlh rmtigo, 6. 

TAJcTir, 74^ 2l&. 

TakTu ipQr^ ^ 

Toming Bbdtiu^ 

Tangba cwogo^ 6* 
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Tin^K£pSli:i£lI,21&. 

Tirti, pbjilol ftipKia oi, 2; flip 

S-i; botiuLj of, U ^ fftTiaA 1S-1& { 
vsniutian of, | dcniitj pf {lopnlt.^ 

t\m Kd, ?ll(Age Kiaintin^tiei in^ 40 $ 
T*C» 4 lf, 41^ 40-47 f incdiieml upetfbi of, 
fi3-&4; cluiiji.ti of, £3- &4; ^rfFttltnro Sop 
G3^t o^tlimttoQ dl toA 7fii 17; 
farCflti ittf Bl<93j jmlM in^ HO^lll; 
iDidarijil nodUtoA o/ tbo pc^Sfilfl in, 113- 
114; ihAJntftii&qc« of roudi Id, 
Aduayon lb, 1T&-17S^ brtA nf, 146# 
Torii GbTenUDr^D t BilbtO, HdlDLlvUitTftl^EL 
of, l4iG44Si fflttloiDfQU qfj H7tlvi4 
tmtam ibi 147-143. 

TiJti Rond CoraiblttfO, 139, 104* 

TjmAtibn m w^iolpAllUn, 167i 168* 

Tm, cidtirbtlOD of^ 70-S3; onttmb bf, 
74^ 31, 82 1 extcoilbii of, 74 1 vArSellOi 
of, 76,771 bUghtMp 77^73 fietd, 7S; 
pKpAraUoii of luilp 73; bunerLib, 73j 
ploatlb^p 73*80; Gnlbtiit of, 30; nklbor* 

Ld^p 30*31; prutaibg^ 81; plbckin^, 
31-82. 

T«m gtrdaiB, ailj, 73-74; p(ipQ.1mtlob of^ 
36; btUbbor bud iitoaliini of, 74*To; 
liblldiD^, 3^; odnobtlob iXOp 178; T«nli 
ofluid^lll; liiilobtedm bribboaTfin, 
115-117. 

T» indttitT^, 72-36 1 tn^mdootloei of toa^ 
721 dfroloptncbt of* 74*73; |)mnl 
poMtiob of, 7fi*76 j pHPipieeti of, 79* 

tob lADd« nlft tbB gnmt of^ 

Ta, iDbonfocture of, 82-34; witbcEio^, 
33 i lolttagp 82 ; fotUfibtbtiQbp 32-33; 
lEftio^t 83; pbckic^p 6^ 

Tbb plbbtCTBp 34-36« 

Tdegraph offloa, 142. 

Tcatpmlbftp 17# 

TbELAnti-bi-wHI, Ibnd hold bj, 14$. 

Ttifiddo^, 183, 210, 

Tcaiuw of tind, 147, 149; ^nopsli of, 
144-1S&. 

Tertiwry tochu, 0^ 10, 

Tmbcda^ (or tQl>livmti^, 34, 

Thibju, j;h^ leO. 


Tbatehiof^ {^nbi, 64, 

7^i£bddr#p TGaU ptUd hj^ 110, HI; Ubd 
1it1dby,I4a. 

TEIm^ manlD^ of batoOj 46 j timd* with, 
120,180, 

ribt^tADi. 45-43p 47, 

Tl^if Hil4 3d 
Hbdhi^ 127,211,210, 

XtdbibAt 210, 

'Hblb Bubt, 108; brid^ Sll, 

Tutb Foieib Blv^kuiQp 33^ 94^07* 

TTflta rivor, &, 6-7^ 219*2B0 | ttibutbifot 

flfp 6; dpqdi of* 100, 102; bHdgO OTcr, 
1$6. 

T[it* Villfly lEoad, 102, 137#108. 

tratj^ of, 19# 

Topogrjiphj^, I, 

ToWbb* 39, 40; vru^ of Ixboox is, ill. 
TndOp 129-180; aDtrCtaf, 130. 
Trbliibi^ichtib^i, 171* 172, 174; 

130. 

Tmotfer df bmd iq Oovcmtnbnt atutci^ 
113, 118^ 148* 148. 

Trca. BotbJi; biid ToratA. 

Tnmmm^f 146, 

Tung, 127. 220. 

u. 

Bndbr^t^dtbp ib £bliin|mi^ G^vFfument 
eatbl^ 14S| ib tbA Thai, 148. 

Urbim popuktloo, 89, 

Uamy* preTblenfiie &f, 114*119. 

V# 

VicebutiiM]* 88. 

Yb^dtbblnw 

YitBrlbbTj bititutiwu* 80* 

YillMge cammUbitjbb* 39. 40. 

Vll%> Wien. 183. 

VE]3b^«ip wa|;et of kbottr lb. 111 
Vltbl btmtSslEcA^ 63-£4. 

W. 

% 


I lit. 
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WMto l4uid mlM of 1^, 1B1( pf 
18M, ISS) dF 1333, ISSj 
mlM, U2-158. 

WptdriDpp^, 167,109, 

Witcr-wdrlu df ie7-168i of 

Kuneon^, 169, * 

Indsatij, *3,127, 128* 

Wift SfZLcb^l bill, 

Weit Tata Khu llibKIi, 146; rtnti ht, 

llU. 


I ^Whmi, ctiitivatlcDi 67i 
WiM. anlumlj, ig-16, 

Wmava, HttCAtiDa ofp 

T. 

YEkbp Ckrte, -W; dulcet of^ 47 . 

z, 

&U ielKio] at DuJeelj'afjt, 177. 
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